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To  Fred  Sparks,  Chicago  Daily 
News  war  correspondent,  no  ac¬ 
claim —  not  even  his  recently  re¬ 
ceived  Pulitzer  award  —  is  prized 
so  highly  as  his  fan  mail  from  the 
foot  soldiers.  Cheering  comment 
from  his  audience  under  arms 
comes  to  him  constantly. 

Here's  a  sum  pie: 


Mr.  Sparks: 

KoreT  *  o"" 

H..  I,„„  rn  M.n.„  D„l,io„ 

k**  d"**'  Cbicgo, 

to  bolster  our  morale  TJI  r® 

Co.  to  be  ^  story  on 

of  these  days.”  *”  Daily  News 

Second^V^oHd*W^?^f‘’k*"'*  ****  Military  Servir  .. 
Pspermen  were  wa'r  visa,  f^o  *  *" 

'^ho  promotes  su,-k  received  and  I  f.-i  .k  f  news- 

w  .Cl  *  "»»■>- « .hi.  ,c  '."tcroT;.., 


Sincerely  yours. 

Cluster  C.  <4uy,  m.  d. 
Chicago,  Illinois 


Foreign  News  Service 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Sales  Agent:  Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


The  Washington  Evening  Star  has  used 
SCOTT  Presses  for  many  years.  The  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  this  great  Publication  has 
derived  from  well  printed,  neatly  folded 
newspapers  and  the  consistently  good 
performance  of  the  SCOTT  ^^Exira  High 
Speed”  newspaper  Presses  is  evidenced 
hy  the  additional  orders  for  SCOTT 
equipment  placed  with  us. 


The  recent  installation  of  six  units  and 
one  folder  increases  the  total  of  this 
newspaper’s  equipment  to  twenty-four 
units  and  seven  folders. 

Modernizing . . .  Expanding . . .  Planning  a 
new  plant ...  Consult  SCOTT  on  the  fast¬ 
est,  most  versatile  newspaper  press  equip¬ 
ment  ever  developed. 


BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  ...  Buy  SCOTT 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


EveaiDg  Star  Action  Photo 


MORNING 

EVENING 

SUNDAY 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  Ciwmer  h  Woodwsrd.  Inc*  N«w  York,  Son  Froncaco  ond  Loo  AngelM;  Otbom,  ScoUro,  Meeker  A  Scott,  Chicofo  ond  Detroit 
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tary  basis  between  the  Los  Angeles 
Citizen  and  the  commercial  print¬ 
ing  establishment  which  prints  the 
newspaper.  Both  Rodgers-McDon- 
ald  and  the  publisher  of  the  Citi¬ 
zen  were  most  cooperative  and 
worked  out  a  solution  without  out¬ 
side  assistance. 

I  wish  we  had  enough  newsprint 
to  make  loans. 

J.  D.  Funk, 

General  Manager, 

Santa  Monica  (Calif.)  Outlook. 


Complimentary 
To  THE  Editor:  Our  compli¬ 
ments  on  the  excellent  job  E&P  did 
(June  23,  page  26)  in  reviewing 
our  “Linotype  Handbook  of  Tele¬ 
typesetter  Operation.” 

Robert  C.  Nicholson, 
Editor, 

Linotype  News, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Can't  Take  Credit 

To  THE  Editor:  On  page  8  of 
the  June  16  issue  of  E&P  ap¬ 
peared  an  item  about  a  newsprint  (Editor’s  note:  An  official  of 
“hardship  case”  in  which  the  the  National  Production  Authority, 
Santa  Monica  Outlook  is  given  in  a  public  address,  gave  credit  to 
credit  for  supplying  newsprint  to  "a  California  newspaper"  for  com- 
the  Los  Angeles  Citizen  when  that  ing  to  the  rescue  of  a  labor  paper 
newspaper  found  itself  in  difficulty  in  need  of  newsprint,  and  NPA  of- 
because  of  insufficient  newsprint  fices,  in  reply  to  inquiry  by  E&P‘s 
tonnage.  Washington  correspondent,  identi- 

Actually,  the  solution  in  this  fied  the  newspaper  as  the  Santa 
case  was  worked  out  on  a  volun-  Monica  Outlook.) 


llllllllllliiH  Deserving  ol  Fame 


To  THE  Editor:  I  still  read 
E&P  regularly  and  the  current  is¬ 
sue  (June  16)  gave  me  pause  for 
reminiscence.  In  my  book  the 
Advertising  Hall  of  Fame  Com¬ 
mittee  could  not  have  chosen  any 
more  deserving  men  than  E.  St. 
Elmo  Lewis  and  W.  C.  D’Arcy, 

I  knew  St.  Elmo  first  in  1910, 
when  I  met  him  in  Omaha  at  my 
first  advertising  convention,  and 
News-Press  proclaims:  Successor  after  that,  when  he  became  con- 
to  Lord  Will  Be  Selected.  nected  wiffi  my  good  friend.  Henry 

■  Ewald,  in  Detroit.  I  was  one  of 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Daily  Mir-  the  first  newspapermen  to  call  on 
ror:  “Cohen  Loud  but  Silent  in  the  new  Campbell-Ewald  Co.  on 
Union  Suit.”  the  second  floor  of  a  walkup  build¬ 

ing  in  Detroit. 

Bill  D’Arcy  was  always  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  was  most  kind  in  all 
my  contacts  with  him  through  the 
years  which  date  back  to  the  time 
‘Boy  when  he  first  landed  the  Coca- 
'ital-  Cola  account. 

A.  L.  Shuman, 

2210  Pembroke  Drive, 
Fort  Worth  4,  Texas. 


i  ';S 


Hot- Weather  Headlines 


Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexican'. 
“Dam  Headgates  Break  Some¬ 
how.” 


Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press: 

“House  Votes  Pension  Boots  for 

”  .  Going  Places 

Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Ex-  To  the  Editor:  The  satire  in 
press:  “Plan  Toneymoon  Tour  the  foreman’s  rules  (E  &  P,  June  9, 
Through  United  States.”  page  69)  strikes  home  whether 

■  “Deep  in  the  heart  of  Texas”  or 
Pomeroy  (Wash.)  East  Wash-  out  in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific. 

ingtonian:  “Cabbage  Attends  Edu-  We  have  embellished  your  piece 
cators’  Meeting.”  (“All  Foremen  Know  Just  How 

■  He  Feels”)  and  are  distributing 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-Repub-  it  as  a  handout.  We  have  also 

lie:  “Fund-Raising  Festival  Is  nominated  the  Texas  foreman- 
Fund  Raising  Festival.”  writer  as  president  of  the  no- 


THROUGH  SCRANTON’S 
FIRST  NEWSPAPER 


Muncie  (Ind.)  Star  obituary 
head:  “Aunt,  Uncle  of  Mother.” 


SCRANTON.  PA. 

GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO.,  National  Repratantativas 
Naw  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Datroit 
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Dorothy  sums  it  up  in  this  Nation’s  Business  article  right  at  the 
start  when  she  says,  speaking  for  women,  “As  long  as  the  male  sex 
is  the  only  opposite  sex  we  have,  we  might  as  well  make  the  most 
of  it!*  Readable,  controversial,  quotable  —  “The  Trouble  with 
Men”  is  just  one  of  the  fine  features  in  July  Nation’s  Business. 
Here  you  will  find  business  at  its  most  interesting,  and  meet  the 
businessman  as  he  really  is,  a  human  being.  Ask  us  for  a  copy 
and  look  it  over.  From  one  editor  to  another  we’d  like  to  know 
how  you  like  this  general  magazine  for  businessmen. 

The  Cenerel  Magazine  for  Buaincaanten 


Note  to  public  relations  men  ...  Of  all  magazines  published  especially 
for  businessmen,  Nation’s  Business  is  far  and  away  the  biggest  .  .  .  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  mass  coverage  of  business  management.  It  gives  you  all 
the  proven  power  of  mass  commimication  to  merchandise  your  client’s  ideas 
to  businessmen  ...  to  men  who  are  active  in  local  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
clubs  and  civic  affairs.  Write  for  the  NB  facts  today.  Nation’s  Business, 
Washington  6,  D.C. 
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Telephone  lines  are  the  life  lines  of  the  Nation. 
Day  and  night  they  unite  millions  of  people.  Thev  are 
a  vital,  inereasing  part  of  national  defense. 

Beeause  telephone  serviee  is  so  essential,  we’d  like 
to  talk  to  you  very  frankly  about  two  things  that  make 
it  possible.  They  are  reasonable  rates  and  earnings. 

Without  reasonable  rates,  there  is  no  way  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  good  service  you  know  today.  Without  reason¬ 
able  earnings,  there  is  no  way  to  make  it  better. 

Despite  the  billions  of  dollars  the  Bell  System  has 
spent  in  the  last  six  years,  telephone  facilities  are  still 
heavily  loaded  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  new  con¬ 
struction  is  needed.  On  top  of  the  increasing  demands 
from  the  public  are  the  vital  needs  of  defense. 

The  money  for  new  telephone  facilities  must  come, 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  largely  from  inxestors  .  .  . 
from  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  are 
willing  to  invest  their  savings  in  the  telephone  business. 

Only  through  reasonable  earnings  can  the  telephone 
company  attract  the  new  money  that  is  necessary  to 
do  the  job. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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How  Manufacturers  Pay 
100%  Co-op  Bill  to  Radio 

To  THE  Editor:  The  complaint 
of  some  manufacturers  about  al¬ 
leged  “double  billing”  of  local  deal¬ 
er  cooperative  advertising  seems  to 
be  directed  at  newspapers  only. 
One  manufacturer  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  said  this  obstacle  ex¬ 
isted  “in  no  other  medium.” 

But  here  is  what  is  happening 
in  some  cases:  The  radio  stations 
have  a  cagily-conceived  device 
with  a  printed  rate  card  which  de¬ 
tails  “local”  rates  for  spots  at 
$2  each  and  programs  of  varying 
prices. 

The  station  freely  distributes 
these  “rate”  cards,  supposedly  as 
proof  of  the  rates  charged  by 
the  station.  However,  the  rates 
usually  charged  local  advertisers 
are  about  half  the  printed  rate. 

Even  if  the  advertiser  prefers 
newspaper,  he  has  the  bald  fact 
staring  him  in  the  face  that  he 
can  get  it  on  radio  for  nothing, 
with  the  double  billing  method 
making  the  manufacturer  pay  it 
all.  Many  an  account  has  been 
taken  from  newspapers  by  this  de¬ 
vice,  with  manufacturer  or  dis¬ 
tributor  shown  the  phony  rate 
card. 

The  retailer  is  in  good  position 
to  dictate  the  double  billing  to 
some  newspapers  because  the  ra¬ 
dio  is  doing  it. 

Another  effective  device  used  by 
some  stations,  especially  in  small 
towns  is  a  “kick-back”  in  advertis¬ 
ing  to  local  people  who  help  them 
influence  national  and  out-of-town 
accounts.  A  grocer,  for  example, 
will  peg  the  salesman  for  a  na¬ 
tional  concern  and  he  will  report 
that  “Blankville  wants  radio.” 

The  situation  isn’t  as  simple  as 
some  manufacturers  would  claim. 
And  when  criticism  is  directed,  let 
it  be  directed  to  all  the  media  in¬ 
volved.  Direct  placements  and 
control  would  end  all  the  abuses 
for  everybody. 

Glenn  Jones, 

publisher, 

Troy  (Ala.)  Messenger. 

Astronomer's  Views 
On  Science  Reporting 

To  THE  Editor:  Your  readers 
may  be  interested  in  why  one  of 
America’s  outstanding  astronomers 
avoids  newsworthy  subjects  in  the 
papers  he  presents  before  scien¬ 
tific  societies.  The  following  are 
Dr.  G.  M.  Clemence’s  comments 
on  science  reporting  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Navigation. 

“Space  ships  and  artificial  satel¬ 
lites  are  much  in  the  minds  of  the 
public  these  days.  The  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  subject  of  this  ad¬ 
dress  is  obvious,  and  there  is  much 
that  might  be  said  about  it.  No 
doubt  some  of  those  present  are 
expecting  to  hear  something,  but 


1  am  avoiding  the  subject  for  tht 
reason  that  it  is  a  newsworthy 
one.  Not  that  1  am  opposed  tc 
publicity,  but  the  public  is  find¬ 
ing  it  increasingly  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  science  and 
science  fiction. 

“This  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
press,  who  merely  report  whai 
they  hear  said,  but  rather  the  fault 
of  speakers  and  writers  who  fail 
clearly  to  distinguish  between  the* 
two.  It  seems  to  me  that  respon¬ 
sible  scientists  who  wish  to  indulge 
in  fiction  should  do  so  under  pen- 
names,  and  that  theory  and  specu¬ 
lation  should  be  clearly  labelled 
for  what  they  are,  and  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  masquerade  as  fact.” 

Dr.  G.  M.  Clemence  is  director 
of  the  U.  S.  Nautical  Almanac 
and  director  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Observatory. 

Ralph  W.  Brown, 

247-41  76th  Ave., 
Bellrose  6,  N.  Y. 


en  . . . 

50  YEARS  AGO— Every  sub¬ 
scriber  of  the  Atlantic  City  Press 
will  receive  daily  a  free  copy  of 
the  Philadelphia  Times,  of  which 
Adolph  Ochs  is  publisher.  No 
doubt  the  Times  will  be  greatly 
profited  by  this  kind  of  advertis¬ 
ing.  b 

From  Editor  &  Publisher.  • 


30  YEARS  AGO— More  excit¬ 
ing  than  the  Dempsey-Carpentier 
fight  was  the  race  of  airplanes  car¬ 
rying  the  photographs  West  for 
two  rival  feature  services  or  the| 
hydroplane  chase  for  liners  that 
had  sailed  from  New  York  three 
hours  before  the  fighters  entered 
the  ring. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

«  «  « 

10  YEARS  AGO  — Marshall 
Field,  publisher  of  PM,  launches 
Parade  Magazine  as  a  supplement 
.  .  .  National  Broadcasting  Co.  in¬ 
augurates  regular  commercial  tele 
vision. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Vow. 

THIS  WEEK— Dr.  Frank  Lu¬ 
ther  Mott,  retiring  as  dean  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  observed  that  today’s 
editors  are  met  with  some  of  the 
same  questions  as  those  in  Joseph 
Pulitzer’s  day.  .  .  .  “The  editor 
must  use  a  certain  amount  of  soft 
news — sex,  money,  crime — to  sell 
his  paper,  in  order  to  put  before 
the  reader  the  hard  news — that 
which  is  significantly  important.” 
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A  GUARANTEE  OF  LEADERSHIP  IN  THE  DAYS  AHEAD 


To  the  business  and  industrial  communities  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada,  Canco's  pioneering  in  the  future  will  mean 
what  it  has  meant  for  50  years: 

Not  only  better  containers,  but  also  new  containers, 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  never-static  economy . . , 
Plus  improved  methods  of  packaging  and  proc¬ 
essing,  faster  machinery,  and  even  more  out¬ 
standing  research. 

In  the  distributing  industries,  Canco's  pioneering  will 
continue  to  pay  dividends  in  easier,  safer,  and  more 
economical  handling  of  packaged  goods. 

And  to  everyone  who  eats,  patronizes  a  drug  store, 
drives  a  car,  maintains  a  home,  serves  in  our  armed 
forces— Canco’s  pioneering  will  continue  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  a  myriad  of  products  . . .  of  better  quality. 

As  we  look  ahead  with  determined  resolve  to  the 
next  half-century  we  affirm  that  Canco  will  contribute 
even  more  to  industry  and  government,  and  bring  even 
better  living  to  even  more  people. 

On  this  page  are  familiar  containers  of  today  pio¬ 
neered  by  Canco. 


The  sanitary  can— most  famous  of 
all  metal  containers— made  pos¬ 
sible  large-volume  canning  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats  and  fish— revo¬ 
lutionized  the  grocery  business — 
changed  America's  eating  habits. 


The  meat  can  boomed  the  canned 
meat  business — provided  house¬ 
wives  with  a  new  and  wide  variety 
of  readily  prepared  meats. 


The  “Double-Tite”  paint  can  ex¬ 
panded  the  paint  business — 
brought  ready-mixed  paints  to  mil¬ 
lions  by  making  it  practical  for 
these  paints  to  be  packed  and 
shipped  everywhere. 


An  adaptation  of  the  sanitary  can, 
this  container  assured  motorists  of 
getting  refinery-sealed  motor  oil. 
Gave  huge  boost  to  sales  in  service 
stations  in  every  state. 


The  salt  container  prevented  ex¬ 
cessive  caking  which  took  place  in 
the  old-fashioned  bags.  The  alu¬ 
minum  pouring  spout  made  easier 
the  housewife's  task. 


New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco  •  Hamilton,  Canada 


The  vacuum-pack  coffee  can  — 
permitted  roasters  to  protect  from 
roaster  to  consumer  the  flavor  and 
aroma  of  fresh-roasted  coffee. 


CONTAINERS — to  help  people  live  better 


This  container  protected  first-aid 
units  of  blood  plasma  in  World 
War  II.  An  adaptation  of  Canco’s 
tennis  ball  can. 


Canco’s  Paper  Milk  Container — 
gave  tremendous  impetus  to  store 
milk  sales  for  dairies  all  across  the 
country— allowed  grocers  to  give 
housewives  milk  in  a  sanitary  easy- 
to-carry,  one-way  container. 


The  beer  can  trademarked  “Keg- 
lined” — the  first  non-returnable 
container  for  beer  and  ale- 
brought  new  conveniences  to  beer 
drinkers  everywhere— lowered  dis¬ 
tribution  cost. 


r 
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To  get  more  American  readers,  Punch,  the  famous 
British  humor  magazine,  ran  a  full-page,  coupon 
advertisement  exclusively  in  The  New  York  Times 
Book  Review  on  Sunday,  November  26. 

The  ad  olfered  a  year’s  subscription  to  Punch  at 
the  regular  rate  of  $5.25. 

This  kind  of  ad  usually  is  considered  successful  if  it 
draws  enough  orders  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  space. 
Punch’s  promotion,  however,  drew  an  astonishing 
978  orders  ...  a  return  of  $5,134.50  for  an  ad  that 
cost  only  $1,700.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
orders  would  have  been  a  good  return  in  this 
case.  Punch’s  promotion  brought  three  times  that 
number. 

Subscriptions  were  received  from  46  states— and 
from  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  France,  India 
and  Japan. 

Results  like  this  are  a  constant  pleasure  to  New 
York  Times  advertisers.  Advertising  in  The  Times 
reaches,  is  read  by  and  acted  upon  by  families  that 
are  inclined  by  nature  and  income  to  buy  more- 
much  more— than  average  consumers. 

Find  out,  today,  why  this  New  York  Times  audi¬ 
ence— with  its  unquestioned  ability  to  buy  more  of 
what  you  have  to  sell— is  such  a  sought-after  market. 

Sbe  Neth  jjark  Sime^ 

‘•ALL  THE  NEH'S  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 

Circulation  over  500,000  weekdays,  1,100,000  Sundays 
For  32  years  first  in  advertising  in  the  world’s  first  market 

New  York:  229  West  43rd  Street  •  Boston:  140  Federal  Street 
Chicago:  333  North  Michigan  Avenue  •  Detroit:  General  Motors  Building 
Los  Angeles:  Sawyer-Ferguson- Walker  Co.,  612  South  Flower  Street 
San  Francisco:  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.,  Russ  Building 
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Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Communists  Imprison  4  AP 
Men  In  Prague  As  ‘Spies’ 


Familiar  Kangaroo  Court  Wipes 
Out  Lost  of  Western  Newsmen 


A  REPORTER  who  seeks  news  in 
honest  practice  of  his  profession 
in  the  Communist  half  of  the 
world  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  for¬ 
feits  all  right  to 
life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

He  is  subject 
to  sudden  seiz¬ 
ure,  false  arrest, 
phony  espionage 
charges  before  a 
kangaroo  court, 
terror  -  induced 
“confession”  and 
inevitable  imprisonment  or  worse. 

These  ugly  facts  again  were 
proclaimed  to  the  free  world  this 
week  with  the  sentencing  of  Wil¬ 
liam  N.  Oatis,  mild-mannered,  In¬ 
diana-born  correspondent  of  the 
Associated  Press  in  Prague,  to  10 
years  imprisonment  for  “espion¬ 
age,”  to  ^  followed  by 'expulsion 
from  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Czechoslovak  State  Court’s 
presiding  judge  in  Prague’s  Pank- 
rac  Prison  said  Mr.  Oatis  would 
be  eligible  for  release  for  good  be¬ 
havior  after  five  years.  The  re¬ 
porter  asked  that  he  be  given 
some  “useful  work.” 

Three  Czech  employes  of  the 
AP  received  heavier  sentences: 
Tomas  Svoboda,  20  years;  Paul 
Wojdinek,  18  years;  Peter  Muntz, 
16  years. 

The  four  were  required  to  for¬ 
feit  all  their  property  to  the  Czech¬ 
oslovak  Communist  state.  In  keep¬ 
ing  with  Communist  court  tradi¬ 
tion,  not  one  of  the  accused  dared 
denial  or  demanded  appeal. 

The  presiding  judge  gave  two 
reasons  for  not  imposing  the  death 
sentence  on  Mr.  Oatis — his  admis¬ 
sion  of  guilt  in  court  and  his  “as¬ 
sistance  in  exposing  espionage  ac¬ 
tivities”  of  Western  diplomats,  at¬ 
taches  and  correspondents. 

Mr.  Oatis  and  his  colleagues 
were  being  punished  for  alleged 
activities  against  the  Soviet  Union 
as  well  as  Czechoslovakia,  the 
judge  said. 

APs  Answer 

The  Associated  Press  said; 

“The  procedure  which  the  Czech 
authorities  cynically  term  a  ‘trial’ 


was,  of  course,  a  sham  and  a 
mockery  of  elemental  justice. 

“Even  with  the  callous  disregard 
of  fundamental  honesty  and  equity 
which  marked  the  procedure,  the 
Czech  Government  produced  evi¬ 
dence  which  showed  only  that 
Oatis  was  engaged  in  the  legiti¬ 
mate  pursuit  of  news  gathering  as 
free  people  understand  it.  The 
twisted,  distorted  interpretation 
placed  thereon  by  the  prosecutor 
was  revolting  to  anyone  grounded 
in  democratic  institutions  and  prin¬ 
ciples. 

“The  Associated  Press  will  con¬ 
tinue,  by  all  means  available,  to 
seek  Oatis’  release  from  this  cruel 
and  unjust  detention.  We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  we  shall  have  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  freedom-loving  people 
everywhere.” 

No  American  or  Western  nation 
correspondent  was  allowed  to  cov¬ 
er  the  “trial”  or  inquisition.  News 
of  the  “testimony”  came  from 
Czech  nationals,  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  press  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  from  two  U.  S.  Embassy  ob¬ 
servers,  permitted  to  sit  in  the  back 
of  the  courtroom. 

Kangaroo  Justice 

The  reports,  some  of  them  ob¬ 
viously  garbled,  indicated  that 
kangaroo  court  justice  was  meted 
out  with  scant  pretense  at  the  pro¬ 
prieties. 

A  Communist  newspaper  in 
Prague,  Ri/de  Pravo,  quoted  Mr. 
Oatis  as  saying  he  spent  two 
months  at  a  school  of  military  es¬ 
pionage  in  Minnesota  and  one  year 
at  another  school  at  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 

“I  left  this  school  in  December, 
1945,  when  I  became  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  Associated  Press,”  he 
was  quoted. 

Actually,  Mr.  Oatis  joined  the  AP 
in  1937  in  Indianapolis  and  was 
on  military  leave  of  absence  from 
1942  to  1946.  He  learned  Jap¬ 
anese  during  two  of  his  years  in 
the  Army. 

Much  of  the  “spying”  to  which 
Mr.  Oatis  confessed  apparently  re¬ 
lated  to  work  regarded  in  the  West 
as  routine  news  gathering.  It  can 
be  interpreted  under  Czech  Com¬ 
munist  law  as  a  crime  against  the 


state.  AP  messages  introduced  in 
evidence  were  routine  ones  such  as 
any  news  agency  correspondent 
might  receive. 

Others  Accused 

The  prosecutor,  depicting  Mr. 
Oatis  as  a  link  in  a  spy  ring,  said 
it  included  former  Prague  corre¬ 
spondents  of  Reuters,  the  French 
Press  Agency  and  the  United 
Press. 

As  a  sample  of  the  “hostile”  in¬ 
formation  given  the  AP  bureau 
head,  a  Czech  employe  of  Pan- 
American  Airways  said  he  report¬ 
ed  the  departure  and  arrival  of  im¬ 
portant  officials. 

The  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
hearing  was  one  of  Graustarkian 
unreality  with  Mr.  Oatis  being  in¬ 
duced  to  denounce  the  Associated 
Press,  United  Press,  Reuters  and 
the  French  Press  Agency  as  espio¬ 
nage  organizations. 

Q-and-A 

Some  cat-and-mouse  questions- 
and  answers: 

The  defendant  said  he  was  the 
head  of  the  AP  bureau  in  Prague. 

“Were  there  any  other  so-callcd 
news  agencies?”  the  prosecutor 
asked. 

“Reuters,  United  Press  and 
French  Press  Agency,”  Oatis  re¬ 
plied. 

“Did  they  do  the  same  kind  of 
espionage  activity?” 

“The  U.P.  had  a  story  of  a  con¬ 
fidential  meeting  in  which  military 
leaders  were  involved,”  Oatis  said. 
“All  three  agencies  sent  reports  on 
the  disappearance  of  dementis.” 

Oatis  said  Reuters  Correspond¬ 
ent  Bigio  sent  an  “espionage”  re¬ 
port  last  fall  on  the  flight  of  a 
Czechoslovak  airplane  abroad. 

The  prosecutor  then  showed 
Oatis  several  documents  which  he 
identified.  One  was  a  letter  from 
United  Press  Employe  Stransky  to 
United  Press  Bureau  Chief  Jones 
which  Stransky  was  supposed  to 
have  written  in  the  Associated 
Press  office  last  summer. 

Oatis  said  the  letter  warned 
Jones  that  Stransky  suspected  a 
United  Press  employe  was  collab¬ 
orating  with  Czechoslovak  security 
organizations. 

“Jones  would  not  have  liked 
that?”  the  prosecutor  asked. 

“No,”  Oatis  said. 

“He  had  a  bad  conscience?” 

This  brought  more  laughter. 
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AP  Says  Charge 
Is  'Preposterous' 

The  Czech  Government,  just 
before  William  Oatis  went  on 
trial,  described  all  three  of  his 
predecessors  —  A.  I.  Goldberg, 
Richard  Kasischke  and  Nathan 
Polowetzky  —  as  “trained  spies” 
and  charged  that  AP  was  an  es¬ 
pionage  center  cooperating  with 
a  terrorist  group. 

AP  characterized  the  charge  as 
“so  preposterous  that  it  will  de¬ 
ceive  no  one  in  the  free  world.” 
Far  from  acting  in  any  devious 
course,  AP  pointed  out  it  has  had 
an  agreement  with  the  official 
Czech  news  agency  for  mutual 
exchange  of  news — all  with  the 
government’s  authorization. 


Oatis  said  Jones  collaborated 
with  Military  Attache  Attwood 
and  gave  him  reports. 

Oatis  said  he  gave  the  Stransky 
letter  to  Jones  without  reading  it. 
He  said  he  learned  of  its  contents 
later. 

“Did  any  other  accredited  cor¬ 
respondents  here  commit  espio¬ 
nage?”  the  prosecutor  asked. 

“Yes,  there  was  Russell  Jones 
of  the  United  Press,”  Oatis  said. 

“What  did  he  do?” 

“He  gave  information  to  (Mili¬ 
tary  Attache)  Attwood  on  a  confi¬ 
dential  mission  in  a  Bohemian 
town  between  Czech  and  Russian 
representatives.” 

“Did  anybody  else  have  similar 
files  or  information?” 

“Schnee  (American  First  Secre¬ 
tary)  had  a  file  of  economic  and 
political  reports,”  Oatis  said. 

Oatis  said  these  reports  con¬ 
cerned  espionage.  He  said  that 
files  kept  by  Military  Attache  Gin- 
der  contained  estimates  of  the 
strength  of  the  Czechoslovak 
armed  forces.  In  the  British  Em¬ 
bassy,  Third  Secretary  Snellgrove 
and  Assistant  Military  Attache 
Wheeler  kept  the  files.  Referring 
to  Ginder,  the  prosecutor  asked: 

“So  he  also  committed  espio¬ 
nage  like  his  successor?” 

“He  did,”  Oatis  said. 

Same  Dirty  Game 

“All  of  you  were  in  the  same 
dirty  game  together,”  the  prose¬ 
cutor  said.  “Was  your  espionage 
activity  in  accordance  with  similar 
activity  by  other  Western  diplo¬ 
mats  (sic)  here?” 

“Yes,  it  was,”  Oatis  said.  “I 
found  out  that  most  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  and  press  representatives 
here  were  carrying  out  espionage 
so  it  was  hard  for  me  not  to  do 
the  same.” 

(Continued  on  page  50) 
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State  Dept.  Brands 
Oatis  Trial  Travesty 

The  State  Department  regards  the  “mock  trial”  of  William  N. 
Oatis  in  Prague  as  a  “ludicrous  travesty  on  justice,”  turning  hack  the 
clock  on  the  principle  of  freedom  of  information.  Text  of  the  official 
Washington  view  follows: 


The  mock  trial  of  the  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  representative  at  Prague, 
Mr.  William  N.  Oatis,  has  now 
‘been  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The 
sentencing  is  but  an  epilogue  to 
this  ludicrous  travesty  of  justice 
in  which  the  victim  was  required 
to  speak  his  prefabricated  “con¬ 
fession”  as  a  part  of  the  public 
spectacle  exhibiting  all  the  usual 
Communist  trial  techniques.  This 
was  prepared  and  rehearsed  in  ad¬ 
vance  under  police  auspices  and 
by  customary  Communist  police 
procedures  when  Oatis  was  held 
incommunicado  for  seventy  days 
between  his  arrest  and  presentation 
in  court. 

The  proceedings  revealed  the 
flimsiest  kind  of  alleged  “evi¬ 
dence,”  even  more  insubstantial 
than  the  Communists  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  produce  in  trumped-up 
trials  of  this  type.  For  example, 
the  normal  routine  requests  of  the 
Associated  Press  for  news  reports, 
openly  transmitted  by  wire,  were 
distorted  into  “espionage  missions 
on  orders  from  centers  in  New 
York  and  London.” 

Such  an  attempted  hoax  on  the 
intelligence  of  world  opinion  will 
fool  no  one.  While  it  had  all  the 
trappings  of  legal  procedure,  it 
was  in  fact  a  kangaroo  court 
staged  before  the  kleig  lights  of 
propaganda.  Its  purpose  was  pure¬ 
ly  intimidation  and  propaganda 
designed  to  strike  at  the  United 
States,  at  United  States  press  serv¬ 
ices  and  against  the  free  press  of 
the  world. 

Tribute  to  Oatis 
The  “confession”  of  “espionage” 
was  in  truth  but  the  admission  of 
an  American  reporter  that  in  the 
high  tradition  of  his  profession  he 
was  attempting  under  the  most  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  to  report  a 
true  picture  of  conditions  and 


events  in  Czechoslovakia  as  he 
saw  them. 

The  Czechoslovak  regime  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  it  con¬ 
siders  legitimate  and  normal  news 
gathering  and  reporting  as  “es¬ 
pionage.”  As  the  prosecutor  pub¬ 
licly  stated,  Oatis  was  held  to  be 
a  particularly  dangerous  “espio¬ 
nage  agent”  because  he  insisted 
on  obtaining  accurate,  correct  and 
verified  information.  To  do  this  is 
“a  crime,”  according  to  the  con¬ 
cepts  of  the  present  Czechoslovak 
authorities,  who  find  any  press  ac¬ 
tivity  except  the  transmission  of 
official  propaganda  to  be  “espion¬ 
age.”  The  Czechoslovak  Govern¬ 
ment  thus  rejects  completely  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
press  of  the  free  world  will  so 
view  this  turning  back  of  the 
clock. 

‘Propaganda  Performance’ 

The  proceedings  of  this  espe¬ 
cially  arranged  spectacle  also  in¬ 
cluded  a  number  of  groundless 
accusations  against  the  American 
Ambassador  and  other  members 
of  the  United  States  Embassy 
staff. 

These  were  invented  as  part 
of  the  entire  propaganda  perfor¬ 
mance  in  attacking  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This  action  comes  as  a  climax 
in  the  treatment  of  American 
citizens  in  Czechoslovakia.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  recognize  that 
it  is  no  longer  safe  for  American 
citizens  to  go  to  that  country  and 
to  prohibit  private  travel  there 
until  further  notice. 


Typewriter  Corps'  Costs  $10,000,000  a  Year 

Senator  Harry  Byrd’s  latest  report  on  the  government  payroll 
contained  this  data  from  Defense  S^retary  Marshall  on  his  depart¬ 
ment:  3,022  civilians  and  uniformed  persons  now  engaged  in  “adver¬ 
tising,  publicity  and  public  relations  jobs,”  at  a  cost  of  $10,109,000 
this  year.  There  will  be  3,825  and  a  payroll  of  $13,406,000  in  the 
Defense  Establishment  next  year.  “What  are  we  going  to  fight  with, 
typewriter  ribbons?”  asked  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 

Six-Point  Ad  May  Be  Leading  to  Huge  Headlines 

Intriguing  box-number  ad  in  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald:  “I  want  to  get  in  touch  with  a  reporter  who  is 
interested  in  digging  out  a  story  that  is  labeled  political 
dynamite.  Must  have  guts,  this  country’s  interest  at  heart, 
and  be  connected  with  a  newspaper  that  will  fearlessly  print 
the  truth.  I  have  documented  evidence,  etc.  Press  Club  bar 
flies  please  do  not  waste  my  time." 

All  Newspaper  Business  Is  National  in  This  Ruling 

The  Department  of  Commerce  is  leaving  up  to  the  newspaper 
publishers  whether  they  want  to  appeal  formally  from  the  Secretary’s 
action  in  removing  newspapers  from  the  list  of  essential  activities. 
Publisher  organizations  had  argued  that  the  adequacy  of  newspapers 
must  be  considered  on  a  community  basis  rather  than  a  national  one. 
To  that,  W.  C.  Brister,  chief  of  the  Essential  Activities  Branch,  has 
replied  that  the  Interagency  Committee  considers  an  industry  as  a 
whole  on  a  broad  national  basis;  it  does  not  consider  any  particular 
labor  market  area. 

No  Price  Control  for  Book  Matches  With  Advertising 

The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  has  announced  that 
“special  reproduction”  book  matches  which  are  designed  for 
use  as  advertising  and  given  away  by  the  advertiser  are 
exempt  from  price  regulation,  “because  they  do  not  affect 
the  cost  of  living  or  the  defense  effort.” 

Senator's  Aide  Changes  Job  to  Better  His  Prospects 

Tom  Yarbrough,  who  left  the  Associated  Press  staff  in  St.  Louis 
to  become  administrative  assistant  to  Senator  Hennings  of  Missouri, 
last  January,  has  joined  the  National  Security  Resources  Board  as 
information  specialist.  Senator  Hennings  termed  it  a  move  by_  Mr. 
Yarbrough  to  better  his  prospects  in  terms  of  his  professional 
capacity.” 

Some  New  Names  on  State  Department's  Guest  List 

Recent  signers  of  the  State  Department’s  register  in  its  exchange- 
of-persons  program  include:  Denzil  Peiris,  deputy  editor  of  Ceylon 
Observer  and  Ceylon  correspondent  for  AP,  who  plans  a  four-months 
study  of  U.  S.  journalism;  Vittorio  Zanaboni.  editor-in-chief  of 
Giornale  di  Trieste  (circulation  50,000);  Rienk  Idenburg,  The  Hague 
correspondent  for  Het  Vrije  Volk,  The  Netherlands;  and  Abdul  Khaliq 
Quereshi,  who  is  in  charge  of  Pakistani  press  relations. 

Publication  of  Relief  Recipients'  Names  Is  Opposed 

Publishing  lists  of  relief  recipients  is  not  a  proper  step  toward 


If  further  evidence  were  needed,  halting  or  checking  the  costs,  it  is  argued  by  Raymond  M.  Hilliard, 
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the  arrest,  the  detention  for  months 
without  access  to  friend,  Embassy 
representative  or  trusted  legal 
counsel,  the  forced  “confession” 
to  fabricated  charges,  the  shabby 
“conviction”  of  William  N.  Oatis 
show  that  the  present  regime  in 
Czechoslovakia  fears  truth,  hates 
liberty  and  knows  no  justice. 
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Dover,  Del. — The  Dover  Index, 
64-year-old  weekly,  which  has 
been  in  receivership  several 
months,  has  been  sold  to  Thomas 
Cooch,  Wilmington  lawyer,  for 
$35,600. 

Mr.  Cooch  did  not  disclose  the 
identity  of  his  client. 

■ 

12-Pg.  Home  Show 

Spartanburg,  S.  C. — The  Spar¬ 
tanburg  Herald- Journal  opened  its 


executive  director  of  the  Welfare  Council  of  New  York  City,  in  a 
letter  to  a  Congressional  conference  committee  which  is  considering 
an  amendment  to  sanction  such  publication.  It  might  well  boomerang. 
Mr.  Hilliard  advised,  by  making  receipt  of  relief  so  much  more 
commonplace  than  it  is  today  that  increasing  numbers  of  people  may 
seek  it.  He  would  leave  the  correction  of  abuses  to  an  alert  press. 

*Gr  Belongs  in  Ashcon — As  Official  Terminology 

The  Pentagon  has  put  the  nix  on  use  of  the  term  “GI" 
to  designate  a  member  of  the  ground  forces,  but  the  brass 
realiy  believes  the  label  will  disappear  only  from  official 
papers,  remain  in  common  usage  along  with  “gob,”  “leather¬ 
neck”  and  other  seemingly  ineradicable  tags.  “Gl”  has  never 
meant  “Government  Issue”  as  most  users  of  the  term  had 
believed;  there’s  only  one  official  “Gl”  in  the  military  services 
and  that’s  an  abbreviation  for  “galvanized  iron”  in  the 
catalog  description  of  an  ash-can — into  which  the  Pentagon 
hopes  the  controversy  will  be  put.  "Soldier,”  the  army  folks 
suggest. 

$500,000  Printer  Goes  to  Work  As  Air  Force  Pilot 

The  Government,  which  estimated  it  has  spent  $500,000  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  fire  Orton  T.  Campbell,  a  printer,  put  him 
back  on  the  payroll  this  week  in  a  different  capacity:  Air  Force  pilot. 
Campbell,  33,  is  an  assistant  foreman  in  the  Washington  Post 
composing  room.  But  he  had  worked  for  th^  Government  Printing 


of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  copy-  second  model  home  showing  after  Office.  When  his  name  was  stricken  from  the  GPO  payroll,  Campbell 
right  and  the  date  of  issue.  announcing  the  project  Saturday  in  balked,  cited  his  rights  under  the  veterans  preference  act.  Last  May, 

-  a  12-page  special  edition.  after  two  years  of  litigation,  a  court  upheld  him. 
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UN  Chief  Seeks  World  Aid 
For  Foreign  Correspondents 


Trygve  Lie  Suggests  Concessions 
To  Increase  Free  Flow  of  News 


Improvement  of  the  status  of 
foreign  corre^>ondents  and  in¬ 
crease  of  facilities  and  sources 
open  to  them  in  order  to  encour¬ 
age  the  free  flow  of  news  around 
the  world  were  proposed  this 
week  by  Trygve  Lie,  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Lie  suggested: 

1.  Special  free  visas. 

2.  Abolition  of  transit  visas. 

3.  Easy  passport  service. 

4.  Relief  from  double  taxation. 

5.  Monetary  exchange  help. 

6.  Access  to  information. 

33-Page  Memo 
The  UN  official’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  submitted  in  a  .^3-page 
memorandum  addressed  to  the 
Sub-Commission  on  Freedom  of 
Information  and  of  the  Press  of 
the  UN  Commission  on  Human 
Rights. 

The  memorandum  concluded: 
“The  status  and  professional 
work  of  foreign  correspondents 
raises  practical  problems  which  in¬ 
volve  the  question  of  alien  status 
and  therefore  can  be  solved  only 
by  international  action,  taken 
jointly  by  the  United  Nations  and 
certain  specialized  agencies,  gov¬ 
ernments  and  professioilal  organ¬ 
izations. 

“The  measures  considered  in 
the  present  memorandum  are  not 
designed  to  transform  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  into  a  privileged  cate¬ 
gory  of  news  personnel.  They  are 
intended  merely  to  enable  duly 
recognized  foreign  correspondents, 
to  work  in  conditions  of  adminis¬ 
trative  security  and  economic 
independence  conducive  to  the 
proper  performance  of  their  duties. 

“The  Sub-Commission  may  con¬ 
sider  that  in  recommending  the 
adoption  of  such  measures  it  will 
help  to  facilitate  the  international 
transmission  of  news  and  thus 
furnish  additional  safeguards  for 
freedom  of  information  through¬ 
out  the  world.” 

Practical  Problems 
The  memorandum  began  with 
a  detailed  survey  of  the  practical 
problems  raised  by  the  status  and 
work  of  foreign  correspondents. 

“These  problems  are  chiefly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  professional  travel, 
tax  status  and  remuneration  in 
hard  currency  of  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents,  and  the  administrative 
and  technical  facilities  which  may 
be  granted  to  them,”  Mr.  Lie 
explained. 

The  Secretary  General  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  Sub-Commission  might 
request  the  Economic  and  Social 


Council  to  recommend  that  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations 
should  facilitiate  the  travel,  for 
professional  purposes,  of  any  cor¬ 
respondent  accredited  in  a  foreign 
country  by  an  organ  of  informa¬ 
tion: 

“(a)  By  reducing  the  time  taken 
to  issue  passports; 

“(b)  By  reducing  fees  to  the 
actual  cost  of  the  passport; 

“(c)  By  making  passports  valid 
for  two  years  or  more  and  re¬ 
newable  for  the  same  period; 

“(d)  By  making  passports  valid 
for  all  foreign  countries  or  for  as 
large  groups  of  countries  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Mr.  Lie  noted  that  these  rec¬ 
ommendations  conform  to  those 
which  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  already  has  submitted  to 
the  UN  Member  States  for  com¬ 
ment.  He  added: 

“The  Sub-Committee  might, 
however,  consider  it  appropriate 
to  recommend  that  the  ^onomic 
and  Social  Council  should  direct 
the  attention  of  Governments  to 
()ie  special  importance  of  the  free 
movement  of  news  personnel. 

“By  relaxing  the  requirements 
and  formalities  for  the  issue  of 
passports  to  correspondents.  Gov¬ 
ernments  would  indirectly  facili¬ 
tate  the  access  of  the  public  to 
foreign  news  and  would  thus  help 
to  insure  that  their  nationals 
would  enjoy  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion.” 

The  two  recommendations  re¬ 
garding  the  granting  of  entrance 
visas  were: 

“(a)  The  Sub-Commission  might 
request  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  recommend  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  to 
institute  a  special  visa,  to  be 
known  as  ‘a  correspondent’s  visa,’ 


for  foreign  correspondents  for 
whom  the  entrarrce  visa  require¬ 
ment  was  maintained;  the  visa 
would  be  issued  promptly,  free  of 
charge,  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  12  months  and  would  be  re¬ 
newable  for  an  equal  period.  It 
would  be  valid  for  an  unlimited 
number  of  journeys. 

“(b)  The  Sub-Commission  might 
also  request  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  to  recommend 
UNESCO  to  extend  to  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents  the  provisions  of  the 
agreements  which  UNESCO  rec¬ 
ommends  should  be  cotKluded  to 
facilitate  the  travel  of  educational, 
scientific  and  cultural  workers.” 

Pointing  out  the  many  advant¬ 
ages  to  the  correspondents  of  this 
type  of  special  visa,  Mr.  Lie  as¬ 
serted  the  ‘correspondent’s  visa’ 
also  would  be  of  advantage  to 
States  receiving  foreign  press  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

“Administrative  practices  re¬ 
garding  the  entry  and  residence 
of  foreign  correspondents  would 
be  simplified  and  made  more  ef¬ 
fective,”  he  stated.  “Diplomatic 
interventions  and  incidents  due  to 
the  uncertain  status  of  correspond¬ 
ents  would  be  less  frequent.” 

He  added  that  the  proposed 
visa,  by  facilitating  the  travel  and 
residence  of  journalists  abroad, 
would  be  of  assistance  to  the 
international  transmission  of  news. 

The  transit  visa  abolition  sug¬ 
gestion  read : 

“The  Sub-Commission  might  re¬ 
quest  the  Economic  and  Social 
(Council  to  recommend  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations  to 
abolish  transit  visas  for  foreign 
correspondents  by  means  of  inter¬ 
governmental  agreements.  It  might 
also  wish  to  recommend  that  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  not  in  a  position 
to  exempt  foreign  correspondents 
from  transit  visa  requirements 
should  issue  visas  promptly  and 
free  of  charge.” 

Concerning  the  tax  status  of  for- 


‘ARE  THESE  NEWS  POLICIES  SOUNOr— That  was  the  question 
for  this  panel  of  California  editors:  Left  to  right — Robert  R.  Calkins, 
Modesto  Journal;  Julius  L.  Jacobs,  Hanford  Sentinel;  Frank  F.  Orr, 
Watsonville  Register-Pajaronian;  and  Murray  Arnold,  Bakerfield 
Californian.  (E  &  P,  June  30,  page  13) 


Hey,  Mac! 

Old  copyreaders  never  die, 

They  fade  into  headlines 
Or  long-forgotten 
Peadlines. 

Old  copyreaders  never  die. 

They  fade  into  book  clubs 
Or  razor-sharp 
Pencil  flubs. 

Old  copyreaders  never  die. 

They  become  comma  mutts 
Or  dragged  out 
Cig’ret  bulls. 

Old  copyreaders  never  die. 

They  fade  into  fact-sores 
Or  history-minded 
Date  bores. 

That’s  why  they  never  die. 

They  fade  into  a  paste  pot 
Or — on  second  thought 
Heavenknowswhat! 

Hy  Turner, 

Copydesk, 

New  York  Journal- 
_ American. 

eign  correspondents,  Mr.  Lie 
made  his  point  in  this  manner: 

“Only  partial  solutions  have 
hitherto  been  offered  at  the  inter¬ 
national  level  for  the  problem  of 
the  avoidance  of  unreasonable  or 
discriminatory  taxes  or  double  tax¬ 
ation  affecting  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents. 

Tax  .Mea.sures 

The  two  recommendations  in 
this  connection  read: 

“(a)  The  Sub-Commission  might 
recommend  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  to  instruct  the 
Secretary  General  to  make  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  unreasonable  or  discrimi¬ 
natory  taxes  or  double  taxation 
affecting  foreign  correspondents 
and  foreign  information  agencies 
and  constituting  an  obstacle  to  the 
international  transmission  of  news. 

“(b)  The  Sub-Commission  might 
request  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  recommend  that  in 
concluding  agreements  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation. 
Member  States  should  be  guided 
by  the  principles  laid  down  in 
resolution  No.  1 1  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Freedom 
of  Information,  and  include  in 
such  agreements  a  special  clause 
exempting  foreign  correspondents 
and  foreign  information  agencies 
from  double  taxation.” 

Mr.  Lie’s  discussion  of  the  diffi¬ 
cult  foreign  currency  problem  fol¬ 
lows  in  full: 

“The  shortage  of  hard  curren¬ 
cies  which  affects  certain  countries 
and  consequently  their  nationals 
exercising  their  professions  abroad 
is  an  economic  phenomenon  out¬ 
side  the  Sub-Commission’s  pur¬ 
view.  Nevertheless,  having  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  shortage  of 
hard  currency  is  an  obstacle  to 
freedom  of  information,  the  Sub- 
Commission  might  wish,  wkh  a 
view  to  formulating  recommenda- 
(Conlinued  on  page  48) 
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No  Reporters  Allowed 
At  Kaesong  Conference 


By  Robert  Exinson 

Associated  Press  Chief  of  Bureau,  Tokyo 


Tokyo  —  Correspondents  cover¬ 
ing  cease-fire  talks  in  Korea  won’t 
be  allowed  to  go  near  the  Kaesong 
conference  until  the  signing. 

News  of  what  transpires  in  talks 
at  Kaesong  between  the  Chinese 
and  North  Korean  on  one  hand 
and  United  Nations  military  rep¬ 
resentatives  on  the  other  will  be 
limited  to  daily  Eighth  Army 
briefings.  These  briefings  probably 
will  be  conducted  by  Col.  George 
Patrick  Welch,  who  is  Gen.  Mat¬ 
thew  B.  Ridgway’s  press  informa¬ 
tion  officer,  or  members  of  his 
staff. 

According  to  the  general  plan, 
press  coverage  of  the  conference 
will  be  “instituted  at  the  earliest 
possible  convenience”  but  the  first 
days  of  the  conference  are  to  be 
conducted  in  “strict  secrecy.” 

Correspondents  from  Tokyo  de¬ 
siring  to  cover  the  cease-fire  will 
be  flown  to  Seoul  on  Conference 
Day  minus  Two,  which  probably 
means  July  8.  Arrangements  for 
their  flight  were  made  by  Brig. 
Gen.  William  Nuckols,  Far  Eastern 
Air  Forces  press  information  of¬ 
ficer. 

At  Seoul  correspondents  will  be 
put  up  in  the  Eighth  Army  press 
camp  known  as  Nadja  Apartments 
and  operated  under  the  supervision 
of  Col.  Noble  J.  Wiley,  Eighth 
Army  press  information  officer. 

“We  only  have  cots  for  200,” 
Colonel  Welch  said,  “and  the  rest 
will  have  to  sleep  on  the  floor.” 

Nadja  Apartments  is  old  home 
to  many  correspondents  who  lived 
there  prior  to  the  Jan.  4  evacua¬ 
tion  when  the  Chinese  Reds  over¬ 
ran  United  Nations  lines  and 
forced  the  Eighth  Army  back  to 
Wonju. 

Nadja  now  is  vibrant  with  life 
despite  the  fact  it  has  no  lights  or 
water  and  the  only  furniture  con¬ 
sists  of  Army  cots  draped  with 
their  mosquito  bars. 

Here  in  the  midst  of  bomb-bat¬ 
tered  Seoul  what  probably  will  be 
the  greatest  stories  of  1951  will  be 
written. 

Once  the  briefing  stories  are 
written  and  cleared  through  cen¬ 
sorship  the  Army  takes  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  sending  them  to 
Tokyo  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  Eighth  Army’s  present  wire 
and  telephone  facilities  which  han¬ 
dle  60,000  words  daily  will  be 
augmented  by  enough  lines  to 
carry  an  additional  100,000  words 
per  day. 

In  addition,  to  these  facilities, 
the  Navy  will  have  a  communica¬ 
tions  ship  at, Inchon  providing  a 
means  to  transmit  radiophotos  as 
well  as  voice  broadcast  to  the 
States.  The  Navy  charges  three 
cents  a  word  for  sending  stories 


but  Army  transmission  between 
Seoul  and  Tokyo  will  be  free. 

If  the  wire  and  radiophoto  ar¬ 
rangements  which  Colonel  Welch 
has  provided  aren’t  enough  to  han¬ 
dle  the  load,  two  jet  aircraft  daily 
will  rocket  between  Kimpo  Air¬ 
field  and  Haneda  Airport  just  out¬ 
side  Tokyo  to  carry  photo  packets, 
news  stories  or  radio  tape.  This  is 
the  first  time  jets  have  scooted 
across  skyways  for  the  press. 

The  reason  for  lack  of  close  cov¬ 
erage  at  Kaesong,  is  twofold. 

Firstly,  all  conferences  of  this 
nature  have  to  be  conducted  in 
strictest  secrecy  because  there’s  al¬ 
ways  a  possibility  things  may  go 
wrong. 

Secondly,  Kaesong  is  a  rubbled 
town  in  middle  of  no-man’s-land 
without  any  communications  facil¬ 
ities.  Whatever  is  set  up  there  has 
to  be  for  official  messages  only. 

What  China  and  North  Korea 
have  to  say  about  the  Kaesong 
conference  will  be  monitored  in 
Tokyo  from  Peiping  and  Pyong¬ 
yang  radio  broadcasts. 

On  July  8  when  the  preliminary 
conference  is  held,  correspondents 
will  not  be  permitted  to  interview 
either  liaison  officers  or  their 
pilots.  However  a  representative 
of  all  accredited  news  services  will 
be  allowed  to  write  a  pooler  which 
will  be  relayed  to  Tokyo  by  Capt. 
James  Tate  of  the  Eighth  Army 
Press  Advisory  Group  from  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.  Also  pictures  of  the 
liaison  officers  will  be  permitted. 

Subsequent  stories,  buildups, 
color  features  and  so  forth  will  be 
filed  from  the  corre^mndents’  bil¬ 
lets  in  Seoul  in  the  customary  man¬ 
ner. 

The  regulations  said: 

“Correspondents  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  accompany  the  party 
either  by  air  or  on  the  ground  for 
any  part  of  the  trip. 

“For  the  present,  at  least,  and 
until  announced  to  the  contrary, 
correspondents  are  not  permitted 
in  the  Kaesong  area.” 

Kaesong  is  35  miles  northwest 
of  Seoul. 

Gen.  Allen  in  Tokyo 

Tokyo — Brig.  Gen.  Frank  A. 
Allen,  Jr.  is  General  Ridgway’s 
new  Chief  of  Information  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Headquarters.  He  will  advise 
the  Supreme  Commander  on  infor¬ 
mation  policy  and  will  supervise 
Public  Information  Section,  Stars 
&  Stripes,  and  Armed  Forces  ra¬ 
dio  network. 

General  Allen  was  at  SHAEF, 
in  the  late  days  of  World  War  II, 
and  had  charge  of  the  press  setup 
for  coverage  of  the  Nazis’  sur¬ 
render. 


Switches  to  P.  M. 

Frankfort,  Ky.  —  The  State 
.foumal  switched  from  the 
morning  to  the  evening  field 
on  July  2  in  a  move  which 
Publisher  N.  A.  Perry,  Jr.  said 
would  give  the  capital  city  a 
“better,  newsier  newspaper.” 
The  paper  is  published  Mon¬ 
day  -  through  -  Friday,  and  on 
Sunday. 

Bartholomew  on  Way 

Honolulu — Frank  H.  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  United  Press  vicepresident 
for  the  Pacific  area,  arrived  here 
July  3  on  his  way  to  report  and 
take  part  in  the  direction  of  cov¬ 
erage  of  cease-fire  negotiations  in 
Korea. 

The  U.P.  executive’s  assignment 
is  the  latest  of  a  series  which  has 
embraced  first-hand  reporting  of 
many  memorable  events  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  during  and  since  World  War 
II.  He  saw  the  Japanese  surrender 
aboard  the  Missouri. 

■ 

Premiums  Cut 
On  Newspaper 
Truck  Insurance 

Mutual  and  stock  insurance 
companies  in  five  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  have  within 
the  past  month  reduced  property 
damage  premiums  on  newspaper 
circulation  vehicles,  Robert  A. 
Cooke,  manager  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Traffic  Department,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  prop¬ 
erty  damage  ratings  for  standard 
limits  in  cities  over  100,000  popu¬ 
lation  were  reduced  June  1,  de¬ 
spite  a  10%  increase  which  went 
into  effect  for  non-newspaper  ve¬ 
hicles  on  that  date. 

Reductions  in  property  damage 
premiums  for  Class  2  vehicles  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Oregon 
and  Michigan  went  into  effea  June 
II.  Reductions  were  announced  in 
California  and  Missouri  June  25. 

Mr.  Cooke  attributed  the  rate 
reductions  to  the  successful  efforts 
of  the  safe  driving  campaign  joint¬ 
ly  conducted  by  ANPA  and  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association.  With  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  further  accident  data 
by  means  of  the  safe-driving  cam¬ 
paign,  ANPA  hopes  to  obtain  the 
reduction  to  Class  3  of  all  bodily 
injury  rates  now  in  Class  2. 

“We  have  the  assurance  of  the 
insurance  interests  representing 
both  the  stock  and  mutual  com¬ 
panies  that  they  will  soon  give  at¬ 
tention  to  a  possible  reduction  in 
the  bodily  injury  ratings  for  stan¬ 
dard  limits,”  he  said. 

In  cities  of  less  than  100,000 
population,  where  Class  2  and  3 
ratings  are  generally  identical  for 
newspaper  vehicles,  ANPA  will 
seek  to  have  such  ratings  reduced 
to  Class  4,  Mr.  Cooke  said. 


Detroit  Times 
And  Reporter 
In  Contempt 

Detroit — Kefauver  Committee 
activities,  aimed  at  holding  three 
hoodlums  in  contempt  for  refusal 
to  testify  before  television  cameras, 
took  an  odd  turn  here  with  a  news¬ 
paper  and  one  of  its  reporters 
held  in  contempt  of  court. 

Federal  Judge  Frank  A.  Picard 
found  that  the  Detroit  Times  and 
James  Melton,  a  staffer,  were 
guilty  of  contempt  for  publishing 
names  in  indictments  before  the 
persons  could  be  apprehended  last 
April.  The  court  admitted  no  se¬ 
rious  harm  had  been  done  so  no 
penalties  were  imposed. 

The  Times  was  charged  with 
publishing  a  story  saying  that  three 
Kefauver  Committee  witnesses  had 
been  indicted;  the  reporter  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  contacting  wives  of  the 
defendants  before  the  warrants 
could  be  served. 

The  matter  rested  on  a  tech¬ 
nicality,  in  that  the  district  attor¬ 
ney  had  obtained  an  order  of  sup¬ 
pression  from  Judge  Picard  when 
the  indictments  were  handed  up. 
The  newspaper  and  others  in  the 
court  knew,  from  the  judge’s  own 
remarks,  that  the  indictments 
named  the  individuals  against 
whom  the  Senate  Committee  had 
announced  it  was  taking  action. 

On  the  day  the  judge  haled  the 
newspaper  executives  and  Mr. 
Melton  to  answer  the  contempt 
charge,  all  three  of  the  indicted  in¬ 
dividuals  were  present. 

■ 

Ex-Editor  Honored 

Chicago — Howard  R.  Davis, 
former  managing  editor  of  Grit, 
weekly  newspaper  published  at 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  has  been  eleeted 
grand  exalted  ruler  of  the  Elks  at 
the  87th  grand  lodge  convention 
here  this  week.  Mr.  Davis,  retired 
editor,  was  elected  to  the  non- 
salaried  office  for  one  year. 

■ 

George  Dale  Weds 

George  Needham  Dale,  chair¬ 
man,  Special  Standing  Committee 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  was  married 
to  Miss  Florence  Johnston,  secre¬ 
tary  in  the  New  York  office  of 
20th  Century-Fox  Corp.,  on  June 
30. 

Hammond  Centennial 

Hammond,  Ind. — ^The  Ham¬ 
mond  Times  published  a  204-page 
special  Sunday  edition,  as  part  of 
this  city’s  Centennial  celebration 
last  month.  The  12-section  his¬ 
torical  edition  also  marked  the 
45th  anniversary  of  the  Hammond 
Times. 

■ 

Banks  'Sell'  Freedom 

A  threc-ad  series  on  Defense 
of  Freedom  is  being  run  in  70 
newspapers  by  the  Savings  Bank 
Association  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 
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Guild  Harmony  Convention 
"  Sets  $138.40  As  Pay  Goal 


Martin  Renamed,  Novak  and  Forson 
Slated  for  Posts  with  Salary  Raises 
By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 


PiiTSBUROH.  Pa.  —  The  most 
'  harmonious  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild  in  its 
18-year  history  ended  here  June 
29  with  the  unanimous  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Ralph  B.  Novak,  of  De¬ 
troit,  and  William  J.  Parson,  of 
Philadelphia-Camden,  to  the  top 
salaried  offices  of  executive  vice- 
president  and  secretary-treasurer. 

Harry  Martin,  on  leave  from 
the  Memphis  papers  to  serve  as  a 
labor  relations  aid  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration 
in  Paris,  was  re-nominated,  with¬ 
out  opposition,  to  his  third  term 
as  president.  The  post  is  non- 
salaried. 

Their  election  will  be  automatic 
in  the  August  referendum  and 
they  will  assume  office  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Mr.  Novak,  who  has  been 
secretary-treasurer  since  1947,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Sam  B.  Eubanks,  of  San 
Francisco-Oakland,  who  has  been 
executive  vicepresident  10  years. 
Mr.  Eubanks  will  devote  his  full 
time  to  the  establishment  of  a 
national  labor  newspaper.  The 
convention  passed  a  resolution, 
commending  him  for  his  long 
service  to  the  Guild. 

Salaries  Are  Increased 
The  convention  also  approved 
an  increase  in  pay  for  the  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  and  secretary- 
treasurer,  Mr.  Novak  will  get 
$185  a  week.  The  post  previously 
paid  $163.  Mr.  Parson  will  get 
$170  a  weeJc,  a  boost  from  $153. 

Both  Mr.  Novak  and  Mr.  Par¬ 
son  have  been  active  in  local  and 
national  Guild  affairs  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Novak  was  a  circulation 
accountant  with  the  Detroit  Times 
when  he  joined  the  Guild  in  1937. 
He  started  his  newspaper  career 
on  that  paper  in  1927  in  the 
cashier’s  office  upon  graduation 
from  high  school.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Detroit  Guild  for  two 
terms,  treasurer  for  several  terms 
ai^  secretary  for  one  term.  His 
^  wife,  the  former  Ida  Burgess, 
worked  as  a  secretary  on  the 
Detroit  Times. 

Active  As  Organizer 
Mr,  Parson  has  been  director  of 
organization  for  the  ANG  since 
1947.  He  was  an  advertising  so¬ 
licitor  on  the  Philadeiphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer  and  in  1936  organized 
and  served  as  the  first  and  only 
president  of  the  Philadelphia- 
Camden  Advertising  Guild 
^  (APL). 

Mr.  Parson  has  served  on  the 
International  Executive  Board  on 


several  occasions,  but  was  one  of 
those  defeated  in  the  “Memphis 
purge”  by  the  left  wing  in  1940. 
He  has  attended  15  consecutive 
national  Guild  conventions. 

The  delegates  chose  Portland, 
Ore.,  for  the  1952  convention  and 
nominated,  without  opposition,  12 
international  vicepresidents,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  one  to  include  Canada 
and  to  give  wider  representation 
to  the  wire  services  in  this 
country. 

Those  named  are  Region  1, 
John  H.  Thompson,  of  Boston; 
Region  2,  Philip  H.  Price,  of 
Washington;  Region  3,  Adolph  J. 
Rahm,  of  St.  Louis;  Regi<>n  4,  A1 
Dipman,  of  San  Prancisco-Oak- 
land;  Region  5,  Victor  Leo,  of 
New  York;  and  Region  6,  C.  J. 
Beauclerc,  of  Toronto. 

Nominated  as  vicepresidents  at 
large  are  Joseph  P.  Collis,  of 
Wilkes  Barre;  Chandler  Porman, 
of  Chicago;  Milton  J.  Lapine  of 
Cleveland;  Edward  Easton,  Jr., 
of  New  York;  William  Ware,  of 
Cleveland;  and  Pelix  Wold,  of  De¬ 
troit. 

Lack  of  Controversy 

There  was  a  lack  of  contro¬ 
versy  on  the  floor  during  the  con¬ 
vention.  The  only  semblance  of 
a  fight  occurred  when  the  dele¬ 
gates  overruled  a  section  of  the 
report  by  the  Constitution  Com¬ 
mittee  which  recommended  the 
election  of  six  regional  vicepresi¬ 
dents  and  five  at-large. 

Prank  J.  Klein,  of  Lima,  Ohio, 
contended  there  should  be  an 
equal  number  of  persons  elected 
at-large  as  from  regions.  He  pro¬ 
posed  the  change  and  the  motion 
was  seconded  by  Porrest  Allen, 
of  Cleveland. 

Arthur  Rosenstock  of  New 
York  wanted  to  limit  debate  and 
wanted  to  know  why  such  an  ob¬ 
jection  should  come  from  the 
floor  so  late  in  the  convention, 
indicating  the  manner  in  which 
the  committees  and  various  dele¬ 
gations  had  thrashed  out  their 
differences  in  “smoke  -  filled 
rooms.” 

Mr.  Klein’s  amendment  carried 
by  a  vote  of  101  to  59  through 
a  show  of  hands.  Mr.  Rosenstock 
said  the  New  York  delegation, 
which  voted  solidly  against  the 
amendment,  could  ask  for  a  roll 
call  and  he  said  that  city’s  delega¬ 
tion  could  beat  the  amendment, 
but  for  the  sake  of  harmony 
would  go  along.  New  York  had 
71  votes  at  the  conv^tion. 

This  gesture  in  itself  showed 


the  manner  in  which  the  Guild 
presented  a  picture  of  unity  at  the 
convention.  The  New  York  dele¬ 
gations  have  often  been  in  the 
center  of  drag-out  fights  and  have 
used  their  power  on  many  previ¬ 
ous  controversial  issues. 

Sweetness  and  Light’ 

It  was  a  different  type  of  New 
York  delegation  which  attended 
the  1951  convention.  The  Repre¬ 
sentative  Assembly  ticket  led  by 
Ed  Easton,  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  recently 
administered  a  smashing  defeat  to 
the  left  wing  slate  in  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  of  New  York. 

There  was  so  much  “sweetness 
and  light,”  in  the  words  of  one 
delegate,  on  the  floor  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  that  the  ANG  agreed  to 
a  section  of  the  Constitutional  Re¬ 
port,  which  would  have  tied  the 
hands  of  local  units  in  their 
negotiations.  International  Vice- 
President  Phil  Price  questioned 
the  Committee’s  intention  and  the 
recommendations  were  changed  to 
give  individual  units  more  free¬ 
dom  in  contract  negotiations. 

The  ANG  made  no  attempt  to 
hide  its  gloom  over  the  closing  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star-Times  (E&P, 
June  30,  Page  9)  and  the  dele¬ 
gates  left  for  home  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  there  might  be  further 
suspensions  and  mergers  before 
the  1952  convention. 

Hearst  Comes  Up  First 

But  the  tack  of  their  future  ne¬ 
gotiations  was  indicated  in  the 
report  of  the  Collective  Bargain¬ 
ing  Committee  adopted  toward 
the  close  of  the  convention.  Pirst 
to  feel  the  impact  of  this  policy 
is  expected  to  be  the  Hearst 
Chain.  Negotiations  are  scheduled 
to  open  around  July  15. 

The  Collective  Bargaining  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  and  the  con¬ 
vention  approved  a  new  top  mini¬ 
mum  for  experienced  personnel  of 
$138.40  a  week.  The  report 
stated: 

“The  convention  reaffirms  as 
ANG’s  wage  goal  the  1946  con¬ 
vention's  standard  of  a  $100  mini¬ 
mum  for  experienced  employes  in 
the  key  editorial,  advertising,  and 
circulation  classifications  and  a 
$50  minimum  for  all  adult  classi¬ 
fications,  translated  in  terms  of 
1951  dollars. 

“Looals  should  note  that  as  of 
April  1951,  this  requires  $138.40 
to  equal  the  $100  of  1946,  and 
$69.20  to  equal  the  $50  minimum 
goals. 

“It  shall  be  mandatory  that  the 
full  amount  of  all  general  in¬ 
creases  be  added  to  contract  mini- 
mums.  Workers  in  many  indus¬ 
tries  are  receiving  wage  increases 
as  compensation  for  general  in¬ 
creases  in  national  productivity. 
The  lEB  shall  conduct  a  thorough 


It  Isn't  'Murder' — 
It's  'Strangulation' 

The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle, 
answering  the  “disconcerting  ha¬ 
rangue”  of  ANG  President  Harry 
Martin,  said  this  week  it  takes 
more  than  courage  to  meet  the 
problem  of  rising  costs.  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tin  had  charged  that  certain  pub¬ 
lishers  “would  rather  kill  great  and 
useful  newspapers  than  tackle  the 
problem  of  rising  costs.” 

Said  the  Eagle:  “Mr.  Martin’s 
solution  to  the  difficulty  which  is 
driving  publishers  out  of  business 
is  to  increase  the  costs  in  unrealis¬ 
tic  and  fantastic  proportions.  He 
suggests  a  ‘bold,  new  wage  pro¬ 
gram,  increasing  the  weekly  mini¬ 
mum  to  an  unprecedented,  $138  a 
week  and  a  35-hour  week. 

“We  know  of  no  publisher  who 
deliberately  desires  to  kill  his  own 
enterprise.  Too  many  of  them 
to  date  have  experienced  the  un¬ 
pleasant  sensation  of  economic 
strangulation.” _ 

study  of  how  newspaper  workers 
can  best  share  similarly  in  ad¬ 
vances  in  general  productivity.” 

The  ANG  served  notice  that  it 
will  fight  controls.  A  resolution 
called  upon  the  “Wage  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Board  of  the  Economic  Sta¬ 
bilization  Agency  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  its  Special 
Newspaper  Panel  and  act  prompt¬ 
ly  to  decontrol  wages  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  publishing  industries.” 

The  resolution  declared:  “Con¬ 
tinued  operation  of  the  newspaper 
and  publishing  industry  with  un¬ 
disturbed  contractual  relations  of 
employes  and  employers  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
national  defense  effort  at  highest 
levels.” 

Locals  were  instructed  to  handle 
ail  wage  control  matters  through 
ANG  and  to  “continue  to  nego¬ 
tiate  the  best  settlements  possible 
without  regard  to  government  re¬ 
strictions.” 

The  convention  approved  the 
recommendation  of  the  FinaiKe 
Committee  on  a  $3  assessment 
limit  for  strike  benefits.  The  new 
schedule  is  50  cents  for  thoae 
earning  $30  or  less;  $1  for  $30.01 
to  $49.99;  $2  for  $50  to  $99.99; 
and  $3  for  $100  and  over. 

More  Organizational  Work 

American  newspaper  suspen¬ 
sions  and  mergers  were  reflected 
in  the  report  of  the  Organizing 
Committee.  Faced  with  the  proH 
pect  of  diminishing  returns  in  the 
United  States,  the  ANG  is  expec¬ 
ted  to  begin  an  intensive  cam¬ 
paign  in  Canada. 

The  report  also  revealed  the 
organizing  efforts  will  be  directed 
toward: 

1.  Free  riders  in  organized  de¬ 
partments. 

2.  Unorganized  departments  or 
bureaus  of  wire  services  where 
the  Guild  is  already  organized 
and  member  papers  of  chains 
already  partially  organized. 

3.  Other  ‘newspapers. 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Publishers  Oppose 
New  Telegraph  Rates 


Washington — An  old  Western  all  increase  in  press  rates  while 
Union  man  himself,  Fred  E.  Mein-  full  rate  messages  are  boosted 
holtz  presented  the  case  of  the  only  7.8%.  This  would  be  dis¬ 


may  be  suffered  by  the  Western 
Union  on  providing  direct  circuits 
for  sporting  events  within  the 
local  area,  nevertheless  this  is 
over-balanced  by  the  tolls  on  press 
copy  from  distant  points.  Since 
direct  circuits  are  more  or  less  a 
thing  of  the  past,  the  handling  of 
press  telegrams  throughout  the 
day  certainly  costs  no  more  than 


Interest  Shown 
In  Plan  to  Cut 
Telegraph  Tolls 


newspaper  publishers  against  in-  criminatory,  the  Commission  was  handling  of  day  letters. 


creased  telegraph  rates  and  aban 
donment  of  the  traditional  prefer¬ 
ential  rate  on  press  messages. 

Mr.  Mdnholtz,  now  director  of 
communications  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times  News  Service,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  hearing  last 
week.  He  prefaced  his  official 
statement,  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  .Associ¬ 
ation,  with  the  remark  that  he 
has  been  in  communications  work 
since  1906,  when  he  first  became 
a  counter  clerk  in  a  St.  Louis  WU 
office. 

Ratio  Is  Traditional 

The  veteran  drew  upon  his  own 
memory  and  experience  to  argue 
for  retention  of  the  one-third  and 
one-sixth  ratio  in  press  rates. 
Western  Union  has  proposed  to 
change  them  to  one-half  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  full  rate,  day  and 
night. 

Mr.  Meinholtz  recalled  how 
operators  had  to  work  around  the 
clock  to  cope  with  the  enormous 
volume  of  business  which  the 
night  letter  created.  New  business 
also  resulted  from  special  day 
letter  rates,  he  said,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  communications  busi¬ 
ness  contains  many  examples  of 
premium  rates  to  attract  business. 

“But  now,”  he  observed,  “in¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  create  new 
business  to  defray  increased  costs 
for  labor  and  material,  the  ten¬ 
dency  is  to  price  a  product  out  of 
business.” 

Mr.  Meinholtz  warned  that 
higher  press  rates  will  cause  di¬ 
version  of  traffic  to  leased  wires, 
telephone  and  airmail,  especially 
in  the  case  of  short-haul  messages. 

“There  always  has  been  a  close 
liaison  between  the  Western 
Union  and  the  press,”  he  related. 
“The  press  recognized  that  West¬ 
ern  Union  facilities  were  required 
for  the  rapid  reporting  of  news 
events.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Western  Union  fully  recognized 
the  cold  fact  that  unless  a  com¬ 
munity  was  provided  with  suffi¬ 
cient  social,  financial,  commercial 
and  political  news  indispensable 
to  all  industry,  trade  and  social 
life,  there  would  be  few  or  no 
telegrams  handled  by  Western 
Union.” 

Complaints  on  Service 
An  ANPA  sampling  of  108 
newspapers  disclosed  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  rates  would  impose  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $184,375  on  these  papers 
in  telegraph  tolls. 

The  publishers  are  fighting  the 
new  rate  schedules  also  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  a  15%  over¬ 


told. 

“Many  of  the  newspapers  reply¬ 
ing  to  the  questionnaire,”  Mr. 
Meinholtz  said,  “deplored  the 
lack  of  competition,  stating  West¬ 
ern  Union  service  has  shown  con¬ 
siderable  deterioration  since  the 
telegraph  merger. 

“None  objected  to  a  fair  return 
to  the  Western  Union  for  fair 
service  rendered.  Several  newspa¬ 
pers  stated  another  form  of  rate 
increase  being  imposed  upon  them 
was  the  curtailment  of  Western 
Union  service.  Telegraph  offices 
now  close  at  5  or  5:30  p.m.  in¬ 
stead  of  a  much  later  closing  in 
the  past.  Correspondents  are 
forced  to  telephone  news  develop¬ 
ing  after  the  telegraph  office  has 
closed  or  wait  until  morning  and 
then  file  at  day  press  rates. 

“Others  complained  of  the 
change  in  the  Western  Union’s 
method  of  handling  press  copy 
from  a  direct  wire  to  a  tape  relay 
basis.  While  the  Western  Union 
will  still  provide  direct  circuits 
from  the  scene  of  a  news  event 
direct  to  a  newspaper  plant,  such 
circuits  generally  must  be  ordered 
a  day  or  so  in  advance  and 
amount  to  the  equivalent  of  a 
leased  wire  as  far  as  the  charges 
are  concerned.  If  the  correspond¬ 
ent  does  not  file  800  words  an 
hour  a  rate  for  that  number  of 
words  is  charged. 

Direct  Wire  Preferred 

“The  newspapers  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  assessment  of  that 
charge  for  the  newspapers  ack¬ 
nowledge  that,  in  some  cases,  the 
Western  Union  is  put  to  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  expense  in  providing  the 
service  and  should  be  reimbursed. 

“The  Western  Union  prefers  to 
handle  all  such  press  over  its  tape 
relay  system  and  in  doing  so  parts 
of  news  stories  often  go  astray. 
The  newspapers  are  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  service  without  com¬ 
plaint  on  the  run-of-the-mine 
copy.  However,  when  occasion 
demands  the  transmission  of  a 
running  story  a  correspondent 
would  prefer  a  direct  wire  such 
as  has  served  him  in  the  past. 

“While  true  the  Western  Union 
loses  money  on  some  direct  cir¬ 
cuits  from  sporting  events,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  this  loss  must  be 
written  off  against  the  Western 
Union’s  CND  sports  ticker  ser¬ 
vice.  In  many  large  cities  the 
Western  Union  has  a  considerable 
number  of  subscribers  for  such 
service.  Furthermore,  on  occa¬ 
sions,  more  than  one  newspaper 
is  on  a  circuit  and  each  newspa¬ 
per  is  assessed  with  the  minimum 
wordage  charge  of  800. 

“While  again  admitting  a  loss 


“Night  press  telegrams  are  not 
delivered  until  after  6  p.m.  They 
are  usually  transmitted  during  the 
period  when  telegraph  circuits  are 
idle,  therefore  less  expensive  than 
day  press. 

“As  stated  in  our  protest  to  the 
Commission,  press  telegrams 
should  command  a  preferential 
rate  because  of  the  abbreviated 
address  and  signature  compared 
to  that  contained  in  a  day  letter. 

“The  attempted  tightening  of 
the  ratio  between  the  charges  for 
a  press  telegram  and  a  full  rate 
telegram  gives  one  the  conviction 
that  the  Western  Union,  having 
been  successful  in  abolishing  the 
Government  rate  differential, 
would  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  press  rate 
differential  in  its  entirety.” 


ABC  Board  Plans 
Media  Clinics  in  Fall 

Chicago — The  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  board  of  directors 
met  at  Quebec,  June  21  and  22. 
Several  Canadian  publishers  and 
advertisers  and  agency  members 
attended  the  business  meeting. 

The  ABC  board  discussed  the 
material  which  is  now  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  use  at  the  ABC  media 
clinics  this  Fall.  The  clinics  are 
to  be  sponsored  by  local  chapters 
of  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies. 

E.  R.  Hatton,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press,  chairman  of  the  ABC 
City  and  Retail  Trading  Zone 
Committee,  reported  receipt  of  the 
Central  Committee’s  report  on  re¬ 
tail  trading  zones  (E&P,  June 
23,  page  10).  The  report,  in  turn, 
was  referred  by  the  ABC  board  to 
Mr.  Hatton’s  committee  for  study 
and  action.  Mr.  Hatton’s  commit¬ 
tee  will  make  its  recommendations 
in  September. 


1,500  Employes  Attend 
Star-News  Picnic 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — Some  1,500 
employes  of  the  Star,  the  News, 
and  Radio  Station  WIRE  and  their 
families  were  guests  of  Eugene  C. 
(Pulliam,  publisher  of  the  Star- 
News,  and  Mrs.  Nina  Pulliam,  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  Indianapolis 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  at  the  second 
annual  company  picnic  held  June 
24. 

The  picnic  was  held  at  the  Star- 
News  recreation  area,  which  in¬ 
cludes  woods,  swimming  and  wad¬ 
ing  pools,  a  shelter  house,  a  base¬ 
ball  diamond,  horseshoe  pitching 
courts  and  cold  drinks  and  food 
tents. 


Detroit — Evidence  of  growing 
resistance  to  Western  Union’s  rates 
continue  to  mount  here. 

From  around  the  country  have 
come  at  least  a  score  of  requests 
from  newspapers  interested  in  ap¬ 
plying  the  “Singit”  system  of  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Lampe,  Detroit  Times' 
managing  editor,  to  their  owni 
operations.  (E  &  P,  May  19,  p.  9.) 

Mr.  Lampe  effected  a  73%  sav-P 
ing  in  wire  tolls  through  use  of 
a  telephone  hookup  with  a  double 
Dictaphone  recording  device. 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle] 
sent  a  personal  representative  to! 
the  Detroit  Times  for  full  infor-l 
mation.  | 

Mr.  Lampe  has  had  kits  of  data; 
and  pictures  assembled  for  mail¬ 
ing  to  interested  persons. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  has  a]-( 
ready  installed  the  system  but 
Managing  Editor  Dale  Stafford 
has  dubbed  it  “Bingo.” 

Mr.  Stafford  has  been  applying 
his  “Bingo”  to  spot  news.  Stories 
from  the  Free  Press’  Washington 
bureau  and  Lansing  bureau  have 
been  received  regularly  at  good 
savings.  Reporter  Fr^  Olmsted 
used  “Bingo”  to  reach  the  Free 
Press  office  from  far-away  Macki¬ 
nac  Island  during  the  Moral  Re 
Armament  conference.  The  sav¬ 
ings  in  time,  as  well  as  cost,  gave 
concrete  proof  that  “Bingo”  will 
lead  to  substantial  savings  in  tolls, 
Mr.  Stafford  said. 

Meanwhile,  the  .three  Detroit 
newspapers — including  the  Detroitl 
News — have  taken  another  step 
to  cut  transmission  costs.  They 
are  going  together  to  buy  one 
baseball  wire  service  from  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  eliminating  their 
individual  leased  Western  Union 
wires  under  which  they  get  their 
daily  play-by-play  and  baseb.il! 
stories.  This  is  the  same  system 
used  by  Boston  papers. 

The  Detroit  papers  tried  thi' 
combine  system  out  during  the 
1950  football  season,  each  of  the 
papers  reducing  its  tolls  by  two 
thirds  in  two  major  game  cover¬ 
ages. 

Mr.  Lampe  pointed  out  that  it 
costs  each  Detroit  paper  around 
$15  for  wire  service  on  a  home 
baseball  game,  and  around  $45 
a  game  from  Boston  and  New  1 
York.  The  AP  wire  cost  cuts  li 
this  about  33%  for  home  games^ 
and  better  than  75%  on  “away" 
games. 

It  is  understood  thai  AP  has  had 
so  many  demands  for  this  service 
that  after  Aug.  1  it  will  offer  the 
wire  to  American  League  cities  at 
$110  a  week  if  30  papers  in  those 
cities  take  the  service.  It  is  also 
planning  to  extend  the  service  to 
National  League  cities. 

By  using  the  AP  sports  wire  in- 
.stead  of  Western  Union,  Mr. 
Lampe  sees  savings  of  68%  in 
tolls  for  the  three  papers. 
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Cost  Increases 
Passed  Along 
To  Subscribers 

A  new  wave  of  circulation  price 
rises  coincided  this  week  with  the 
$10-a-ton  boost  in  newsprint  price. 

Some  papers  posted  new  adver¬ 
tising  rate  cards.  Among  these 
was  the  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  up  5c  a  line  daily  and  5c 
Sunday,  effective  Jan.  1.  The  new 
rates  will  be  60c  daily.  65c  Sun¬ 
day. 

The  Journal  said  this  will  be 
the  fifth  basic  rate  change  since 
1935.  Millines  in  1935  were 
$1.93  daily  and  Sunday  compared 
with  $1.81  daily  and  $1.43  Sun¬ 
day  with  the  new  rates. 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen- 
Patriot  also  sent  out  a  new  card, 
as  did  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Toronto  Glohe  ami 
Mail.  The  Ottawa  Citizen  an¬ 
nounced  a  boost  in  Classified  rates, 
the  first  in  25  years. 

7c  Per  Copy  at  Watertown 

On  the  circulation  side,  the 
Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times 
braved  an  increase  from  5c  to  7c 
a  copy  on  street  sales  and  jacked 
up  its  home  delivery  price  from 
5c  to  6c  daily. 

After  only  a  few  days’  experi¬ 
ence,  Times  executives  said  there 
had  been  no  marked  reaction  to 
the  7c  price.  The  paper  normally 
sells  atx)ut  800  copies  on  street- 
corners  and  at  newsstands,  with 
very  little  outside  competition. 
The  price  increase  is  shared  by 
the  publisher  and  the  vendor. 

The  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 
advanced  its  price  from  4(;  to  5c. 
equalizing  it  with  that  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  companion.  Bulletin,  which 
has  been  5c  for  some  time.  Home 
delivery  of  the  morning  paper  was 
upped  to  30c  a  week. 

The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press  Reg¬ 
ister  boosted  its  weekly  rate  from 
35c  to  40c,  with  single  copy  prices 
remaining  5c  daily  and  10c  Sun¬ 
day. 

A  five-cent  increase  also  was 
charged  by  the  Appleton  (Wis.) 
Post-Crescent  and  Green  Bay 
(Wis.)  Press  -  Gazette  for  their 
weekly  rates,  and  in  Winston- 
Salem.  N.  C.  the  Journal  and 
Twin-City  Sentinel  added  10c  to 
the  M-E-S  combination  rate,  mak¬ 
ing  it  65c. 

S  In  Florida  Raise  Prices 

Five  Florida  dailies  itKreased 
subscription  prices.  The  Gaines¬ 
ville  Sun  went  from  25  to  30  cents 
a  week  for  both  home  delivery 
and  mail  subscriptions. 

The  Jacksonville  Florida  Times 
Union  iiKreased  rates  for  home  de¬ 
liveries  to  40  cents,  from  35  cents. 
The  Times-Union  last  raised  its 
rate  in  1946. 

The  Tampa  Tribune  also  in¬ 
creased  rates  from  35  to  40  cents 
and  the  Jacksonville  Journal  upped 
its  price  five  cents  a  week  to  30 
cents. 

The  Daytona  Beach  .\ews  Jour- 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


ELROPE-BOUND  .  .  .  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  newspaper  representatives,  gave  a  farewell  luncheon 
June  28  for  two  newspaper  advertising  directors  who  sailed  the  next  day  on  the  Queen  .Mary  for  the 
International  Advertising  Federation  conference  in  London.  In  festive  mood  are,  from  the  left,  Daniel 
Nicoll,  associate  publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post- Gazette;  Roy  Newmeyer,  vicepresident  and  advert¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Toledo  Blade;  host  Herbert  W.  Moloney,  president  of  MR&S;  and  Herbert  G.  Wy¬ 
man,  advertising  director  of  the  Post-Gazette. 


nal,  with  the  Sunday  News  Jour¬ 
nal,  goes  from  30  cents  to  35 
cents,  as  does  the  Daytona  Beach 
Evening  News,  with  the  Sunday 
paper.  It’s  the  first  increase  for 
the  Daytona  papers  since  April  1, 
1947. 

■ 

Jack  Estes  Retires 
From  Dallas  News 

Jack  Estes,  former  circulation 

manager  and  more  recently  per¬ 

sonnel  director  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning 
News,  began  an 

indefinite  leave 
of  absence,  start¬ 
ing  July  1. 

In  asking  for 
a  leave,  Mr.  Estes 
told  Ted  Dealey, 
president  of  the 
News,  that  he 

was  25  years  be¬ 
hind  on  his  fish¬ 
ing  and  wanted 
to  catch  up.  Mr. 

Estes  is  a  past  president  and  life 
member  of  both  the  International 
and  Texas  Circulation  Managers 
Association.  He  served  as  ICMA 
president  in  1939. 

Started  in  Galveston 

Mr.  Estes  began  newspaper 
work  42  years  ago  with  the  Gal¬ 
veston  (Tex.)  News.  He  joined 
the  Dallas  News  in  1911.  He  left 
his  post  as  circulation  manager 
about  two  years  ago  to  become 
personnel  director. 

Mr.  Estes  has  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  an  “elder  statesman”  of 
ICMA.  He  is  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Southern  Circulation 
Managers  Association  and  past 
president  and  now  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the 
Texas  Editorial  Association.  He 
recently  served  on  the  Central 
Committee  studying  ABC  trading 
zone  areas. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Estes 
served  as  chairman  of  the  ICMA 
legislative  committee. 
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Packard  Drops 
Y&R;  Schenley 
Goes  to  BBD6rO 

Two  multi-million  dollar  ac¬ 
counts — ^Packard  Motor  Car  Co. 
and  Schenley  Industries,  Inc. — 
changed  ad  agencies  this  week. 

In  Detroit,  Hugh  J.  Ferry,  Pack¬ 
ard’s  president,  announced  the  end 
of  its  advertising  association  with 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  and  the 
selection  of  Maxon,  Inc.,  as  its 
new  agency.  The  change,  effective 
Dec.  15,  will  bring  Lou  R.  Maxon, 
president,  back  into  the  auto  ad 
field  after  a  lapse  of  several  years 
occasioned  when  he  relinquished 
a  piece  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

In  announcing  the  change,  Mr. 
Ferry  expressed  reluctance  over 
ending  19  years  of  “pleasant  rela¬ 
tions”  with  Y&R.  The  decision 
was  reached  only  after  long  delib¬ 
eration,  he  said,  and  “our  regard 
for  Young  &  Rubicam  has  been 
and  will  be  only  the  highest.” 

The  Packard  ad  appropriation 
reportedly  runs  some  $4,000,000 
annually  not  counting  an  extra 
sum  poured  into  dealer  co-op  ads. 

While  there  was  no  official  com¬ 
ment  other  than  from  Mr.  Ferry, 
local  observers  in  the  auto  field 
said  it  was  no  secret  that  Packard 
officials  were  unhappy  over  de¬ 
clining  sales  and  apparently  decid¬ 
ed  new  “ad  blood”  was  needed. 

The  Schenley  Switch 

Appointment  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  to  han¬ 
dle  advertising  for  Schenley  Re¬ 
serve,  Old  Schenley,  Sir  John 
Schenley  and  Schenley  gin  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  S.  D.  Hesse,  first  vice- 
president  and  advertising  director 
for  Schenley. 

The  appointment,  effective  Aug. 
1,  is  being  made  at  the  expense 
of  the  Biow  Co.  to  the  tune  of 
between  $5-6,000,000.  Biow  was 
somewhat  assuaged  however,  by 
getting  Schenley’s  Old  Stagg  from 


Benton  &  Bowles  and  Cream  of 
Kentucky.  (B&B  replaced  its  loss 
promptly  with  Bellows  &  Co.) 

Late  this  week,  with  its  new 
business  safely  tucked  away, 
BBD&O  announced  its  multi-mil¬ 
lion  dollar  Schenley  plum  would 
be  group  supervised  by  J.  Davis 
Danforth  with  Len  Carey  as  AE. 
■ 

Regular  Subscriber 
Makes  News  Story 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Daily 
News  gave  prominent  play  this 
week  to  a  suburban  family  that 
has  taken  the  News  regularly  since 
its  first  issue  in  1876.  Not  a  day 
has  been  missed.  Miss  Anna  Ap- 
pley,  of  Libertyville,  said,  figuring 
that  about  100  different  boys  have 
tossed  more  than  20,000  copies  of 
the  Daily  News  onto  her  porch. 

The  Daily  News  started  publica¬ 
tion  Jan.  2,  1876. 

■ 

Vending  MachinesUsed 

Greenwich,  Conn. — Greenwich 
Time  is  now  available  in  vending 
machines  at  several  locations,  such 
as  gasoline  filling  stations,  a  de¬ 
partment  store  and  restaurants. 
The  machines,  which  require  in¬ 
sertion  of  a  nickel  to  release  a 
copy  of  the  paper,  have  a  glass 
window  through  which  the  top 
half  of  the  front  page  is  visible. 

■ 

Combat  Reporter  Killed 

Sgt.  William  B.  Lourim,  33,  sec¬ 
ond  Marine  Corps  combat  corre¬ 
spondent  to  be  killed  in  action  in 
Korea,  was  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II  and  an  employe  of  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune  advertising 
department. 

■ 

Weekly  Boosts  Price 

Alfred,  N.  Y. — The  Alfred  Sun, 
68-year-old  weekly  newspaper,  has 
increased  its  subscription  price  for 
the  first  time  in  about  10  years. 
Effective  July  1,  it  jumped  to  $3, 
a  50-cent  boost. 
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3  More  Teletype  Declaration  Text 
Circuits  Begun  Only  1 1  Days  Late 

_  O  Hartford,  Conn.  The  Hart- 

Uy  O  0“IvlC&0  ford  Courant  recalled  this  week 

Three  new  Teletypesetter  cir-  that  Publisher  Ebenezer  Watson 


Reporter  Feud 
Tied  to  Florida 
Anti-Press  'War 


out.”  United  Presser  Jim  Russell, 
writing  in  the  Tampa  Morning 
Tribune,  called  the  procedure 
“bad”  because  it  prevents  direct 
/  questioning  by  reporters. 

'  Miami  Herald  Reporter  Steve 
Trumbull  saw  a  dangerous  trend 


inree  new  leieiypesetier  cir-  ruuusucr  .czer  waisoi.  Tallahassee,  Fla.— Gov.  Fuller  the  “comma  picking”  technique 

cuitse  were  launched  Monday  by  had  performed  quite  a  feat  of  ^„t  John  Kil-  S  complm^Sg  fo  the  press  eve!S 

the  United  Press  m  Oklahoma,  by  journalism  by  publishing  the  text  reporter,  for  minute  error  aS^ 

the  Associated  Press  in  Florida  of  the  relaxation  of  Independ-  ^  series  of  personal  attacks  which  news  story  Besides  he  proved 
and  by  the  International  News  ence^n  the  Connecticut  Courant  appear  to  bV  part  of  a  pattern  of  ThaT  many  of  the 
Service  in  Ohio.  and  Hartford  Weekly  Intelligencer  movp«:  during  the  last  ^  many  oi  me  errors  uov. 

The  U.P.  opened  a  Teletypeset-  just  11  days  after  it  had  been  two  'o?thr  Warren  complained  about  hrough 

ter  wire  from  its  Oklahoma  City  approved  by  the  Continental  Con-  Governor’s  press  secretary,  S^afL^^  secretary  weren  t  errors 

^reau  to  21  newspapers— 20  in  Sr^s.  i  Loyal  Compton,  has  issued  three  \jr  Trumbull  said  “one  school 

Oklahoma  and  one  on  the  border  But,  oddly,  the  Dec  aratjon  was  statements  of  his  own  against  Mr.  of  thought  Sves  tha?  if  a  re- 
at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.  The  wire  will  on  Page  2  of  the  July  L,  177  KJigore  and  Mr.  Warren’s  state-  porter  is  clubbed  into  spending  j 

be  expanded  to  at  least  32  after-  paper,  and  Page  1  was  given  over  ^ig^ts  criticizing  the  Herald  re-  ajj  time  checking  and  recheck-  j 
noon  newspapers  when  facilities  to  a  speech  in  the  British  House  po^er  were  also  issued  by  Mr.  jpg  every  minor  detail  he  might 

and  ^uipment  now  on  order  are  of  Commons  in  1775.  Compton,  as  the  Governor  re-  !!!JvSllSst  say  ^o  hell 

Tplpira  mained  unavailable  to  reporters.  with  it,”  and  pass  up  the  entire 

pnone  &  leiegrapn  lx).  ine  wire  apj  since  has  extended  it  into  sev-  There  is  general  agreement  here  story.” 

averaged  480  lines  an  hour  on  the  eral  nearby  states.  AP  spokesmen  that  the  attacks  on  Mr.  Kilgore  jjg  ajso  scored  another  practice 

first  day.  (he  organization  has  circuits  stem  from  his  disclosure  that  a  pf  Governor  Warren playing  fa- 

21  Members  planned  for  Oklahoma  in  the  Fall  series  of  anti-newspaper  bills  in-  voritism  with  newspapers. 

Newspapers  on  the  circuit  at  the  and  for  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  troduced  in  the  Legislature  were  ■ 

opening  were  the  Altus  Times-  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  prepared  in  the  office  of  the  Gov-  „  . 

Democrat,  Alva  Review-Courier,  Indiana  the  first  of  the  year.  ernor.  OUSpsnSlOnS  Mor© 

Anadarko  Daily  News,  Clinton  Ohio  Circuit  that  time.  Governor  War-  NuiXierOUS  Than  Starts 

Daily  News,  Cushing  Daily  Citi-  The  INS  circuit  in  Ohio  is  made  always  touchy  about  news-  chicacx)  —  Suspensions  were 

zen  Duncan  Daily  Banner  Durant  newspapers-the  Bowl-  P^Pf*-  reporting,  has  taken  i^ue  ^ater  than  the  number  of  daily 

Daily  Democra,  Elk  City  Daily  Sentinel-Tribune,  with  many  stories  published  about  newspapers  established  during  the 

News,  Frederick  Leader,  Guymon  roster  Daily  Record,  Niles  Daily  him  and  has  charged  Mr.  Kilgore  fi^st  half  of  1951,  according  to 

Daily  Herald  Henryetta  Daily  Philadelphia  Daily  misquoting,  misrepresenting,  standing  Com- 

Free-Lance,  Hobart  Democrat-  Ravenna-Kent  Evening  inaccurate  reporting. 

Chief,  Holdenville  Daily  Record.  Releases  Are  Ignored  Two  new  dailies  were  started, 

D^lTDeiZfrT'perrvD^^^^  At  least  14  additional  dailies  are  what  apparently  really  hit  the  while  nine  suspended  operati^s 

nal  ^e  Z2  o  ^  Governor  4ere  it  hurts  was  an  outright  or  merged  with  another 

HeadUeM  ^urnal  siilllwater  equipment  is  installed  article  by  Mr.  Kilgore  pointing  Paper,  the  ANPA  rep<^ed  Net  1 

Dailv  NL  s  pZs^^L^^^^  in  the  coming  weeks.  Those  to  be  out  that  the  Governor  missed  r«ult  is  that  at  the  mid-pomt  of 

^Z^Fnr^  tArk  t  ^“^ust  are;  eight  State  Cabinet  meetings  in  a  51,  there  were  seven  fewer  daili« 

and  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Times-  Ashland  Times-Gazette,  Eos-  row.  Three  statements  by  Mr.  than  at  the  end  of  1950,  the 

^^r«narp#iii!,ir,rv  were  Review-Tiiiies,  Martins  Ferry  Compton  charged  Mr.  Kilgore  report  noted, 

rec^ved  bv  the  U  pTom  in^toS  Tmies-Leader,  Newark  Advocate,  with  making  attacks  on  the  Gov-  New  dailies  on  the  ANPA  list 

Robert  S  Kerr  aiid  Mike  Mon-  Dima  News,  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  ernor  and  made  personal  refer-  are:  Las  Fegas  (Nev.)  Rcv/ch’ 

roVev  and  Gov  Johnston  MurJ^v  Advertiser,  Fairborn  Herald  ence  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kilgore  journal,  a.m.,  Feb.  1;  and  Terrell 

f  ntiahrima  Starts  publication  as  a  daily  on  was  once  a  state  employe.  (He  (Tex.)  Index,  April. 

This  ;«  th<*  sez-nnH  IIP  Zaiiesville  News,  Delphos  was  State  Motor  Vehicle  Commis-  Outright  su^ensions:  Colusa 

setter  wire  Such  service  beean  Herald,  Bryan  Times,  Lorain  Jour-  sioner  under  a  previous  adminis-  Times,  J'dare  (Calif.) 

fnr  nine  Nnrth  Tarolina  newsna  ^onsfield  News-Journal,  San-  tration.)  Mr.  Compton  called  the  Valley  Farm  News,  Colorado 

Srs  last  VnSN?  ^  d‘^sky  Register-Star-N ews,  and  Herald  man  “a  disgruntled  re-  Springs  (Colo.)  Free  Press,  ^//un- 

pe^  last  April  24.  Norwalk  Reflector-Herald.  porter.”  tic  City  (N.  J.)  Tribune,  New 

Newspapers  on  the  circuits  re-  e^rviV#*  r^rialnat^Q  Jn  thrf»  Pn.  'ru^  u,.  York  tN.  YA  Jewish  Journal,  and 


UU  uic  CUS.UUS  ic-  originates  in  the  Co 

ceive  world  re^rts  on  automatic 
machines,  which  print  a  copy  for  , 

the  editor  and  also  perforate  a  ■  oi. 

tape,  which  may  be  used  to  operate  Bargain  Shoppors 
a  typesetting  machine.  Given  Guidance 

11  Flonda  Dadies  -  .u- 


porter.” 


tic  City  (N.  J.)  Tribune,  New 


The  last  three  statements  by  Torfc  (N.  Y.)  Jewish  Journal,  and 
Mr.  Compton  have  been  ignored  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Bulletin. 
by  the  Herald,  by  major  press  Merged  with  another  paper  Md 
services  here,  and  by  special  cor-  dro^jed:  Santa  Rosa  ^  (Calif.) 
respondents.  One  of  the  represen-  Fress  Democrat,  St.^  Louis  (Mo.) 


11  FInriria  Dailips  Af©  Given  GuidanC©  tatives  for  a  press  service  pointed  Star-Times,  and  Lincoln  (Neb.) 

....  ,•  1  J  1.  Chicago  —  Under  the  heading,  out  that  Mr.  Compton  is  only  Journal. 

Eleven  dailies  are  linked  by  the  “The  Story  Behind  Stores’  Bar-  hired  help,  and  has  no  official  (Editor’s  Note:  The  ANPA  re¬ 
new  AP  circuit  in  Florida- the  gains”,  the  Chicago  Tribune  pub-  position  to  give  his  statements  POrt  did  not  include  merger  of  the 

Bradenton  Herald,  Clearwater  jish^d  a  series  of  three  articles  credence  and  news  value.  “Who  Arlington  (Va.)  Sun  with  the 

Sun,  Deland  Sun-News,  Jackson-  i^st  week  designed  to  help  Tribune  the  hell  is  Compton?”  he  asked.  Arlington  Daily,  reported  in  E&P 

ville  Journal,  Lakeland  Ledger,  readers  shop  efficiently  by  adapt-  When  no  papers  carried  the  for  30.) 

Ocala  Star-Banner,  Panama  City  jng  their  purchases  to  special  re-  second  Compton  statement,  it  was  " 

News-Herald,  Pensacola  News,  St.  tail  events.  re-issued,  word  for  word,  with  a  Fru©hauf  Ex©CUtiv© 

^tersbiirg  Independent,  Sarasota  The  articles,  which  featured  the  preface  by  the  Governor,  taking  Porm«s  Dplroil  Acrp>nrv 

Herald-Tribune  and  West  Palm  Tribune’s  “Today  With  Women”  credit  for  the  words  in  the  state-  LieWOlt  Ag©nCY 

Beach  Times.  pages,  explained  business  principles  ment  and  charging  “suppression”  Detroit  A  new  ^vertising 

News  IS  transmitted  on  the  cir-  followed  by  leading  retailers,  de-  of  the  news.  This  release  re-  ^^ency  here,  the  Allman  Company, 

cult  from  the  Jacksonville  bureau  fined  such  terms  as  “clearance”  ceived  the  same  silent  treatment  headed  by  L.  C.  Allman, 

•  u  “special  purchase”  and  cited  by  all  reporters  as  a  “private  executive  vicepresident  of 

The  Florida  circuit  is  the  result  situations  which  led  to  sales  at  fight”  between  the  Herald  and  the  Ff“®hauf  Trailer  ^sic  account 
of  a  year  s  study  and  develop-  which  shoppers  could  make  sig-  Governor’s  office.  Besides,  the  agency  will  ^  Fraehauf.  In 

ment,  pioneered  by  David  B.  Lind-  nificant  savings.  Free  services  of-  ruse  of  the  Governor  re-issuing  a  addition  the  firm  with  offices  m  the 
^y,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Flonda  fgred  by  stores  were  outlined.  statement  just  because  it  didn’t  get  Press  Btuilding,  will  service 

Daily  Newspaper  Association  and  a  into  the  naner  didn’t  work  several  related  accounts, 

editor  of  the  Sarasota  Herald-Trib-  ^  i  •  v  c  patici  i  ^  •  Norman  Rowe,  Fruehauf  direct- 

une;  the  John  H.  Perry  Newspa-  GlUlu  in  ltal©ign  ‘Comma-Picking’  Technique  or  of  Advertising  for  15  years, 

pers  Organization  under  John  H.  Raleigh,  N.  C. — A  guild  unit  The  newsmen  dislike  the  rash  will  be  vicepresident  of  the  agency 
Perry,  Jr.,  and  the  St.  Petersburg  has  been  organized  in  the  news  of  statements  emanating  from  the  and  all  personnel  who  have  han- 
Independent.  room  of  the  News  &  Observer  and  Governor’s  office  in  lieu  of  per-  died  sales  promotion,  training  and 

The  AP  began  a  state-wide  cir-  has  gained  management  recogni-  sonal  interviews  and  what  they  advertising  at  Fruehauf  will  join 
cuit  in  North  Carolina  last  April  tion  without  an  election.  are  calling  “government  by  hand-  the  new  agency. 
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STEPS  GOING  DOWN 

Doyle,  Philadelphia  Daily  Xews 


IRONY 

Robinson,  Indianapolis  Xeu's 


T-P  Contends 
Unit  Ad  Rates 
Are  Reasonable 

New  Orleans — Unit  rates  for 
classified  and  general  advertising 
in  its  morning  and  evening  edi¬ 
tions  is  not  a  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  the  Times- 
Picayune  Publishing  Co.  stated  in 
a  brief  filed  in  federal  court  here 
this  week. 

The  publishing  company  de¬ 
fended  its  advertising  contracts  as 
reasonable.  It  further  asserted 
there  had  been  no  attempt  to 
monopolize  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  New  Orleans. 

Argument  Set  for  July  12 

Trial  of  the  suit  took  place  be¬ 
fore  Judge  Herbert  W.  Christen- 
berry  April  30  to  May  17.  The 
Government  filed  its  latest  brief 
about  two  weeks  ago.  Oral  argu¬ 
ments  are  set  for  July  12. 

The  T-P  Publishing  Co.  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Times-Picayune,  morn¬ 
ing,  the  New  Orleans  Stales,  eve¬ 
ning,  and  the  Sunday  Times- 
Picayune  -  New  Orleans  States. 
Competition  in  the  city  is  the  New 
Orleans  Item,  five-day  evening 
paper,  and  the  Sunday  Item,  dis¬ 
tributed  on  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

The  defendant  company’s  brief 
opened  by  noting  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  abandoned  parts  of 
its  con^laint,  now  limiting  its  case 
to  contentions  that  the  company 
made  contracts  in  unreasonable  re¬ 
straint  of  trade  and  all  defendants 
were  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
monopolize. 

“Apparently,”  the  brief  says, 
“they  (the  Government)  have 
abandoned  that  part  of  the  com¬ 
plaint  which  charge  that  the  con¬ 
tracts  for  local  di^lay  advertis¬ 
ing  are  in  unreasonable  restraint 


of  trade  and  that  part  which 
charges  that  contracts  for  general 
advertising  in  effect  prior  to  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1950,  were  likewise  illegal.” 

Only  questions  now  before  the 
court,  the  brief  contends,  are: 

1.  Has  the  company  violated  the 
Sherman  Act  by  entering  into  con¬ 
tracts  for  sale  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  since  1935  and  general  ad¬ 
vertising  since  February,  1950? 

2.  Have  all  defendants  violated 
the  act  in  an  attempt  to  monopol¬ 
ize  commerce  in  newspapers  by 
purchasing  the  States  in  1933, 
adc^ting  the  unit  rate  structure 
for  classified  advertising  in  1935, 
allegedly  operating  the  States  at  a 
loss  since  1948,  adopting  the  unit 
rate  structure  for  general  adver¬ 
tising  in  1950  and  allegedly  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  distribution  of  a 
competing  newspaper  in  1949-50? 

“While  at  present  there  are  only 
two  publishers  in  business  in  New 
Orleans,”  the  brief  says,  “the  door 
is  open  for  anyone  desiring  to 
enter  the  business  to  do  so. 

“Adequate  wire  service,  fea¬ 
tures,  labor,  supplies  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  available  to  anyone  de¬ 
siring  to  commence  publication  of 
a  newspaper  in  that  city. 

“The  fact  that  a  third  publisher, 
the  Daily  States  Publishing  Co., 
Ltd.,  ceased  operations  in  New 
Orleans  in  1933  at  the  depth  of 
the  depression  is  no  proof  that 
others  could  not  at  this  time  enter 
the  business  and  operate  success¬ 
fully.” 

The  brief  attacks  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  attempt  to  show  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company  has  abused  its 
“dominant”  position  by  taking 
greater  profits  through  higher 
rates  in  the  morning  edition  with¬ 
out  correspondingly  increasing 
rates  in  the  evening  edition. 

And  it  contends  that  the  States 
has  not  been  operated  at  a  loss. 


The  Government,  the  brief  ex¬ 
plains,  completely  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  Sunday  paper  is  as  much 
the  seventh-day  edition  of  the 
States  as  the  Times-Picayune;  that 
administrative  and  general  ex¬ 
penses  should  be  charged  to  the 
entire  operation  of  the  company 
rather  than  any  portion  of  those 
operations,  and  that  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  is  engaged  in  pub¬ 
lishing  one  newspaper  with  13  edi¬ 
tions  under  three  names. 

Doubts  ‘Expert’  Testimony 

It  notes  that  the  Government 
is  basing  its  entire  claim  that  the 
States  was  operated  at  a  loss  on 
the  testimony  of  Harrison  L. 
Houghton,  an  employe  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Houghton’s  sole  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  newspaper  business, 
the  brief  adds,  was  as  a  carrier 
for  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune  and  prior  to  three 
months  before  testifying  he  had 
no  experience  in  newspaper  ac¬ 
counting. 

Of  17  witnesses  called  by  the 
Government,  the  brief  sets  out, 
four  testified  that  the  unit  combi¬ 
nation  had  no  effect  whatsoever 
on  their  advertising,  seven  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  unit  rate  had  no 
material  effect  on  their  advertis¬ 
ing  and  six  testified  it  had  the 
effect  of  adding  the  States  to  ac¬ 
counts  already  using  the  Times- 
Picayune. 

The  brief  cites  many  legal  au¬ 
thorities  in  support  of  its  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  company’s  classi¬ 
fied  and  general  advertising  con¬ 
tracts  do  not  violate  the  Sherman 
Act. 

It  adds  that  the  unit  rate  struc¬ 
ture  was  a  normal  method  for  in¬ 
creasing  revenue  and  says  the 
move  was  devoid  of  any  purpose 
to  injure  or  restrain  the  Item. 


THE  PIED  PIPER 

Mergen,  Miami  (Fla.)  Xews 


WNU  Named 
In  Anti-Trust 
Suit  in  Florida 

A  fourth  anti-trust  suit  involv¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  business  was 
announced  this  week  by  Attorney 
General  J.  Howard  McGrath. 

The  defendants,  named  in  the 
ipapers  which  Mr.  McGrath  said 
were  being  filed  at  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  are  Western  Newspaper 
Union  of  New  York,  and  two  of 
its  subsidiaries,  E.  C.  Palmer  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  of  New  Orleans,  and 
Harry  W.  Brintnall  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco. 

They  are  charged  with  attempt¬ 
ing  to  monopolize  supplies  and 
services  to  the  rural  printing  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  United  States.  WNU 
was  described  as  the  principal  sup¬ 
plier  of  printing  equipment,  pre¬ 
printed  pages  and  similar  supplies 
to  weekly  newspapers  and  job 
printers. 

Price-fixing,  allocation  of  cus¬ 
tomers  and  purchase  of  competi¬ 
tion  are  mentioned  in  the  general 
complaint  which  is  the  basis  for  a 
government  petition  for  an  injunc¬ 
tion  and  cancellation  of  “unlaw¬ 
ful  contracts.” 

W.  W.  Brown,  executive  vice- 
president  of  WNU,  said  Thursday 
that  no  formal  service  had  been 
made  as  yet,  and  Bruce  Tuttel, 
counsel  for  the  firm,  declined  any 
comment  until  such  service  is 
made. 

Three  other  anti-trust  cases  in¬ 
volving  newspapers  have  reached 
various  stages.  The  Lorain  (O.) 
Journal  case  is  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  on  appeal;  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  case  is  in 
the  district  court;  and  the  Mans¬ 
field  (O.)  News-Journal  case  has 
only  recently  been  filed. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Stitch  in  Time  Urged 
To  Bag  Clothing  Ads 


By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

When  it  comes  to  selling  the 
men’s  clothing  industry  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  dailies  are  drop¬ 
ping  sales  stitches,  according  to 
Lee  P.  Henrich,  director  of  adver¬ 
tising,  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Henrich  expressed 
this  and  other  views  pertinent  to 
newspaper  advertising  before  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  in  Denver,  Colo.  (E&P, 
June  30,  page  7.) 

But  in  the  firm  belief  that  a 
stitch  in  time  could  still  sew  up 
newspapers,  clothing  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  retailers  as  “working  part¬ 
ners”  and  thus  jump  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  ad  volume  three  to  five  times, 
Mr.  Henrich  cited  five  specific 
weaknesses  of  newspapers  in  sell¬ 
ing  their  medium.  The  weaknesses: 

1 )  Lack  of  education  on  the  part 
of  retailers  of  the  need  and  use  of 
retail  newspaper  advertising;  2) 
Lack  of  awareness  by  retailers  as 
to  the  primary  functions  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising;  3)  Lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
papers  about  the  men’s  clothing 
industry;  4)  Lack  of  use  by  retail¬ 
ers  of  manufacturers’  available  ad¬ 
vertising  material;  and  5)  Lack  of 
selling  by  dailies  at  the  point-of- 
sale. 

Some  Executives  Afraid 

Pointing  out  that  “ripeness  of 
insight”  is  required  to  understand 
the  forces  underlying  the  problem 
of  getting  more  men’s  clothing  ad¬ 
vertising,  Mr.  Henrich  charged 
that  “some  newspaper  publishing 
executives  are.  afraid  to  envisage 
these  forces  in  their  true  form  and 
look  at  them  with  real  detach¬ 
ment.” 

“Instead,”  he  declared,  “they 
prefer  to  conjure  up  all  kinds  of 
fantastic  notions  believing  that  if 
they  take  refuge  in  them  for  the 
night,  the  next  day’s  dawn  will  be 
bright  and  clear.  Those  who  know 
the  realities  of  the  situation  hold 
no  such  beliefs.” 

Mr.  Henrich’s  criticisms  were 
not  without  their  remedies.  Dis¬ 
cussing  each  of  the  five  weaknesses 
individually  he  admitted  that  news¬ 
papers  have  done  a  lot  of  work, 
“but  much  more  is  needed.”  He 
said  that  papers  must  play  a  great¬ 
er  role  in  teaching  retailers  what 
to  expect  from  advertising,  how  to 
judge,  measure  and  reach  markets; 
how  to  advertise  the  right  article 
at  the  right  time  and  price,  how 
to  plan  advertising  to  follow  a 
sales  curve,  and  how  to  budget. 

“1  am  well  aware  of  your  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,”  he  declared. 
“In  fact,  the  bureau  for  the  last 
two  years  has  worked  with  us  in 
preparing  material  for  our  dealers’ 
use  and  edification.  But  the  bu¬ 


reau's  work  alone  is  not  enough. 
Your  sales  staff  must  follow 
through  with  the  retailer  himself.” 

Dailies  Must  Educate 

Of  point  No.  2  Mr.  Henrich  de¬ 
clared  that  it’s  “unbelievable”  the 
number  of  retailers  who  do  not 
have  any  real  conception  of  what 
they  are  trying  to  do  when  buying 
and  differentiating  between  the  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  advertising.  He 
emphasized  that  it  is  the  newspaper 
salesman’s  job  to  educate  retailers 
so  that  they’ll  know  what  they  are 
doing. 

“We  have  found,”  Mr.  Henrich 
revealed,  “that  most  newspaper 
salesmen  are  weak  on  ideas  that 
stimulate  the  retailer  to  do  the 
kind  of  continual  campaign  need¬ 
ed.  Our  dealers  have  found  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  with  rare  excep¬ 
tion,  to  be  a  singularly  potent 
force  in  building  volume.” 

Reading  of  trade  papers,  finan¬ 
cial  reports  and  other  material  pre¬ 
pared  by  leaders  of  the  men's 
clothing  industry  was  Mr.  Hen 
rich’s  answer  as  to  how  newspaper 
space  salesmen  might  overcome 
their  lack  of  knowledge  about  the 
industry. 

Increased  use  of  available  ad 
material  by  retailers  was  held  pos¬ 
sible  by  Mr.  Henrich  through  the 
goadings  of  newspaper  salesmen. 
Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx’s  adman- 
ager  described  his  firm's  semi-an¬ 
nual  dealer  advertising  service;  ex¬ 
plained  that  aside  from  merely  is¬ 
suing  prepared  mats  to  save  retail¬ 
ers  trouble  and  brain  work,  “we 
attempt  to  supply  a  self-perpetuat¬ 
ing  continuous  text  book  on  adver¬ 
tising  techniques.  We  attempt  to 
instruct  and  teach  the  retailer  to 
think  for  himself.  .  .  .” 

On  correcting  newspapers’  fifth 
weakness — lack  of  selling  at  the 
point-of-sale — Mr.  Henrich  said 
that  with  newspapers  the  point-of- 
sale  actually  is  the  point  of  selling, 
“because  selling  does  not  begin  un¬ 
til  the  prospect  says  ‘no.’  It  is  at 
this  point-of-sale  where,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  ‘aggressive  solicitation.’ 
‘creative  selling’  is  badly  needed.” 

Hope  that  newspapers  can 
strengthen,  and  perhaps  in  time 
even  correct  these  weaknesses  was 
expressed  by  speaker  Henrich,  who 
reminded  that  “it  won’t  be  easy, 
and  will  require  far  more  than 
honorable  intention  and  a  kind 
heart.  It  will  call  for  courage, 
knowledge,  skill  and  tough-mind- 
edness.” 

As  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
Mr.  Henrich  suggested  a  tripartite 
working  liaison  among  manufac¬ 
turer,  retailer  and  newspapers. 
“The  newspapers  have  to  get  in  on 
the  act,”  he  declared.  Selling  ad¬ 


vertising  is  not  enough.  Retailers 
are  busy  people  .  .  .  most  of  them 
do  not  have  the  time  nor  trained 
personnel  necessary  to  follow  the 
constantly  changed  advertising  pic¬ 
ture. 

“Newspapers,”  he  continued, 
“must  become  a  working  partner 
of  the  manufacturer,  constantly 
bringing  to  the  retailer’s  attention 
ideas  for  promoting  the  various 
lines  in  his  store  and  counselling 
and  encouraging  him  to  use  the 
newspaper  continually,  intelligent¬ 
ly  and  to  the  exclusion  of  knick- 
knack,  tin-cup,  ego  message  and 
other  forms  of  parasitic  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Editorial  Can  Help 

Mr.  Henrich  told  the  NAEA 
members  that  the  newspaper’s  edi¬ 
torial  department  can  help  in  mak¬ 
ing  men  more  clothes  conscious 
and  pointed  to  “a  substantial  in¬ 
crease”  in  the  amount  of  editorial 
space  devoted  to  men’s  wear  in 
recent  years — “and  by  this  I  don't 
mean  those  ‘puffs’  written  to  satis¬ 
fy  the  grandiose  complex  of  indi¬ 
vidual  retailers,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Henrich  emphasized  that 
some  syndicated  sections  are  being 
used  successfully  and  cited  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  “Stag  Lines”  column  as  be¬ 
ing  one  that  “I  particularly  like 
because  of  its  unusual  approach  to 
men’s  fashions.” 

Admanager  Henrich  also  stressed 
that  he  does  not  favor  and  is  often 
resentful  of  the  “quid  pro  quo” 
too  often  found  in  a  newspaper’s 
promotion  of  sections,  pages  or 
articles  devoted  merely  to  publiciz¬ 
ing  men’s  wear. 

‘Helluva’  Sales  Pitch 

“If  newspapers  wish  to  use  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  subject  because  of  the 
unquestionable  interest  both  in 
readership  and  page  reader  traffic 
that  such  articles  create,  that  is 
one  thing.”  he  stated,  “but  to  say 
‘If  you  will  run  an  ad  we  will  run 
a  story’  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  hell¬ 
uva  unintelligent  way  to  sell  ad¬ 
vertising.” 

In  closing  his  talk,  Mr.  Henrich 
gave  an  example  of  how  a  number 
of  newspapers  lost  plus  business 
by  a  lack  of  aggressiveness,  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  Fall  of  1950,”  he  said,  “we 
made  an  experimental  effort  with 
r.o.p.  color.  The  success  enjoyed 
encouraged  us  to  promote  this  new 
dimension  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  on  a  rather  elaborate  scale  for 
Spring,  1951.  Eighty-three  of  our 
dealers  had  r.o.p.  color  facilities 
at  their  disposal.  Through  our  own 
efforts  we  arranged  for  ads  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  24  of  the  83  dealer  cities.” 

Mr.  Henrich  said  that  perhaps 
he  was  naive  in  expecting  the  59 
newspapers  not  taking  part  in  the 
promotion  to  swamp  him  with  re¬ 
quests  for  information  that  would 
enable  them  to  sell  the  idea  local¬ 
ly.  “Our  ads  were  highly  publi¬ 
cized,”  he  said,  “and  the  59  non¬ 
participating  papers  were  blessed 
with  black  and  three-color  facili¬ 
ties.” 

“Yet,”  he  added,  “the  only  re- 


Agency  Earnings  Up 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  last  week 
announced  that  agency  earn¬ 
ings  were  up  in  1950;  reported 
that  85  out  of  136  reporting 
members  upped  their  earnings 
last  year  over  1949.  Increased 
billings  of  59%  were  propor¬ 
tionately  higher  among  the 
bigger  agencies. 

action  was  a  letter  from  the  Can¬ 
ton  (O.)  Repository  which,  though 
lacking  equipment  to  print  the 
Spring  ’51  ads  was  farsighted 
enough  to  start  making  plans  to 
see  that  our  Canton  dealer  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Fall  ’51  program 
when  the  Repository’s  new  million 
dollar  press  goes  into  action. 

“And,  of  course,  the  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  always  on  its  toes, 
which  has  in  my  humble  opinion 
contributed  outstandingly  to  the 
advancement  of  color  advertising 
in  newspapers.  Don’t  the  rest  of 
the  newspapers  want  business?” 

Letters  Were  Ignored 

Mr.  Henrich  added  that  in  some 
instances  he  wrote  to  the  local 
newspapers  “and  never  even  re¬ 
ceived  an  acknowledgement;”  that 
one  dealer  from  a  metropolitan 
Ohio  city  told  him  he  would  talk 
over  with  his  local  daily  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  carrying  the  Hart 
Schaffner  &  Marx  color  ads  but 
that  nothing  had  happened. 

“Had  the  paper  been  aggressive 
enough  to  contact  us.  I’m  sure  that 
the  results  would  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent.  This  lost  linage  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  lack  of  imaginative 
selling,”  he  declared. 

“I  don’t  want  to  labor  you  with 
this  point,”  he  continued,  “but 
we’ve  got  a  good  well-documented 
case.  This  is  an  indictment  of 
newspaper  salesmanship — but  for¬ 
tunately  not  against  all  newspapers. 
Further,  our  Fall  ’51  r.o.p.  color 
program  has  been  outlined  in  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  I’m  sorry  to  say 
that  the  interest  on  the  part  of 
newspapecs  with  color  facilities  is 
conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

“I  am  beginning  to  believe  that 
newspapers  aren’t  interested  in  this 
additional  linage  in  color  advertis¬ 
ing,”  Mr.  Henrich  concluded.  “We 
have  done  everything  within  our 
power  to  make  it  easy  for  your 
newspapers  to  get  additional  busi¬ 
ness.  We  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
absorb  all  but  a  token  cost  of  the 
color  plates  and  progressive 
proofs.” 

■ 

Four  Get  SRL  Copy 

This  Fall,  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature  will  bind  into  its 
Nov.  17  issue  a  33-page  advertise¬ 
ment  (via  Colonial  Advertising 
Associates,  New  York)  for  Bren- 
tano’s.  The  section  will  be  backed 
with  small  ads  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  Herald  Tribune,  full 
pages  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  and  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
Chronicle. 
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BreaMasI  Briefs 

Economic  Stabilization  Director 
Eric  Johnston  describes  the  in¬ 
flation  peril  as  a  time  bomb.  Is 
l^t  the  one  that  exploded  in  New 
York  department  stores? 


J  ff1  tips.  And  Mr.  Conn  is  hot  on  the 

1  1011  trail  of  county  agents,  PMA  com- 

T  T  ■  J  •  ■  TkT  tional  ag  teachers,  DHIA  men, 

1 T  f  d  1*  lYl  OTXTG  livestock  association  fieldmen  and 

A  AWW  AJUAL  a  VAA  AlA  A^  WVO  working  with  farmers. 

«  “We  consider  the  state  college 

"Y  Uavid  *•  kHxy  releases  extremely  valuable,”  he 

,,  .  j,  f  j  ,  ...  .  .  .  •  declared.  “We  use  a  good  deal  of 

How  to  handle  farm  and  rural  canneries)  is  very  important  as  is  n^aterjai  fro^  ‘Dutch’  Elder  at 
life  copy  for  best  results  is  of  in-  the  pickle  crop  totalling  750,000  Hadley  Read  at 

creasing  interest  to  daily  news-  gallons  annually.  ,„jnoi3  ^j^ers.  We  are  helped 

papers.  The  idea  is  to  print  what  More  and  more  beef  cattle  are  Purdue  Minnesota  State,  and 


Mary  Martin  has  left  “South  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  raised  in  this  locality.  About  10% 


Illinois,  and  others.  We  are  helped 
by  Purdue,  Minnesota  State,  and 
make  some  use  of  the  Missouri 


Pacific”  after  900  performances,  the  greatest  number  and  so  in-  of  all  the  apples  produced  in  Mis-  clipsheet  All  wire  copy  of  a 

with  all  hands  agreeing  she  has  crease  circulation  and  stimulate  souri  comes  from  the  famed  near-  U.P.  and 

enjoyed  a  most  successful  sham-  a^wrtising  patronage.  ,  .  Vollenweider  orchard.  On  a  routed  to  this  desk.  We 

poo  .  thousand  hilltops  are  new  poultry  ^ave  a  Washington  correspondent 

■  Springfield  (Mo.)  Daily  News  and  farms  with  modern  equipment  in-  ^any  contacts  over  Iowa.” 

From  The  cie^'etand  Plain  Dealer  its  Companion  paper,  the  Spring-  eluding  some  excellent  broiler  i  «  •  a 

field  Leader  and  Press,  is  one  of  nurseries.  Turkey  farms  are  in-  rarmers  b  erviewe 

the  keenest  men  in  his  line.  And  creasing  in  number  rapidly.  Conn  and  his  assistant,  Jim 

-  the  same  description  applies  to  Rex  Mr.  Ellis  listed  all  these  like  Bruce,  are  in  the  rural  feretory 

B.  Conn,  farm  editor  of  the  Cedar  counting  fingers  on  his  hand.  “You  daily  interviewng  farmers,  attend- 
Al  CnilNrTAAI  ’  (la.)  Gazette.  We  asked  can  tell  from  these  thines  ”  he  re-  farm  meetings  fairs,  sales, 

KlAL  uLLLIiIU  lUUL  them  recently  for  the  “how”  and  marked  “what  we  like  to  print  '•'^c^tock  shows,  and  looking  oyer 

,  ,  “why”  of  thiir  success.  A  storv  criling  aUention  to  E  crops.  (Jim  is  leaving 

...  says  one  newspaper  about  the  i  r  a  A  story  calling  attention  to  no  to  become  editor  and  publisher  of 

Prudential  Insurance  newspaper  .. trace  minerals  benefit  soils,  p  ants  a  weekly  paper  at  Ackley,  Iowa.) 
advertising  success  story,  "Blue-  s  \^s  ®  ^  This  farm  editor  prepares  and 

print  for  Sales  Success."  Bureau  ^r  Ellis  “is  local  slant,  the  past  year.  We  had  to  run  4.0M  progrLs  daily. 

member  papers  have  ordered  as  f  next  L,?''ttorv  fn  O"® 

souri,  Arkansas,  and  Illinois,  ex-  drawing  ^wer  was  one  on  com-  I  __  B„,h 


‘REAL  SELLING  TOOL’ 

.  .  .  says  one  newspaper  about  the 
Prudential  Insurance  newspaper 
advertising  success  story,  "Blue¬ 
print  for  Sales  Success."  Bureau 
member  papers  have  ordered  as 
many  as  100  extra  copies.  If  you 
need  more  for  distribution  among 
local  insurance  brokers  and 
agents,  cost  price  for  extras  is 
15c  each  to  Bureau  members. 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 
570  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York  22 

This  space  contributed  by 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


Put  Your  Ad  $$$ 
I  where  the  PI  PI 
I  Gains  areDIUI 


Farmers  Interviewed 
Mr.  Conn  and  his  assistant,  Jim 
Bruce,  are  in  the  rural  territory 


Copy  Be  Localized  ‘trace  minerals’  benefit  soils,  plants  -  y  at  AckTey 

“The  big  thing  with  us.”  com-  and  animals  was  the  top  yarn  of  .,..  .  '  J' ..  nrenares  and 
mented  Mr  Ellis  “is  local  slant,  the  past  year.  We  had  to  run  4,(m  programs  daily 

We  get  a  lot  of  copy  from  the  extra  copies  to  take  care  of  re-  ^ 

state  agricultural  colleges  of  Mis-  quests.  The  next  best  story  in  ^  ^  ^ 

souri,  Arkansas  and  Illinois,  ex-  drawing  ^wer  was  one  on  com-  Roundup  at  12: 15-12:30  p.m.  Both 
cellent  stuff.  But  we  can’t  use  ^sting  which  pulled  reprint  orde  s  ^  Gazette’s  5,000 

much  of  It  without  rewriting  from  from  several  states.  I  am  especially  KCRG. 


a  local  angle.  It  just  isn’t  slanted  proud  too  of  stories  we  had  in  the 
at  the  needs  of  the  farm  folk  here  paper  on  pasture  renovation.” 


in  our  part  of  the  Ozarks.” 

The  part  of  the  Ozarks  referred 


Teachers  Good  for  Stories 


“I  like  to  have  local  art  on  the 
farm  page  daily,”  he  explained, 
“but  1  don’t  always  have  it.  On 


County  agricultural  agents  send  Sundays  we  use  most  of  our  fea- 


to  includes  22  counties.  Every  item  stories  in.  Some  are  better  at  the  tures,  two  to  five  pages  with  the 
or  article  printed  by  this  farm  edi-  job  than  others.  And  the  papers  news.  During  the  farm  sale  season 
tor  must  be  directed  right  at  this  have  lately  solicited  the  active  co-  we  carry  as  many  as  50  ads  of 
locality.  Most  of  the  stories  are  operation  of  GI  itinerant  teachers  farm  sales  in  our  Sunday  issue, 
about  farm  people  and  farm  activ-  and  the  vocational  agricultural  I  enjoy  writing  my  personal  chatty 
ities  in  Springfield  trade  territory,  teachers.  Stories  in  the  Springfield  column  called  ‘Shucks,  Let’s  Talk 
“Ours  is  a  weekly  farm  section  papers  on  the  interests  and  projects  It  Over.’  1  have  also  a  little  hu- 
published  in  the  Sunday  editions,”  of  farm  women  are  popular.  morous,  whimsical  column  called 
he  continued.  “As  a  rule,  we  use  “About  the  only  stories  we  use  ‘Fencedrift.’  A  farm  woman  has 
two  illustrated  local  feature  stories,  that  are  not  locally  slanted,”  con-  a  regular  farm  report  called  ‘Coun- 
the  word  ‘local’  applying  to  any-  eluded  Mr.  Ellis,  “are  certain  time-  fry  Diary’  and  we  have  Carlson’s 
thing  in  our  22  counties.  Both  ly  educational  articles.  For  exam-  Corner.  This  is  a  weekly  poem 
writing  and  photography  are  by  pie,  we  prepared  articles  on  the  written  by  G.  A.  Carlson,  farmer.” 


the  local  staff.  We  use  quite  a  ‘pro’  and  ‘con’  of  the  thyroproteins 
number  of  pictures  with  short  in  dairy  feeding.  We  studied  pam- 
bright  cutlines  and  they  are  popu-  phlets  from  a  dozen  states  before 
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lar.  Our  requirements:  they  must  tackling  the  job. 
be  newsworthy,  they  must  be  lo-  “1  might  add  that  we  are  eagei 
cal.  Only  occasionally  do  we  ac-  to  get  and  use  small  rural  items 
cept  contributions.  We  do  handle  such  as  country  weeklies  like 


Column  on  Neigjiborlincss 
Mr.  Conn  is  not  too  devoted  to 
the  rural  slant.  He  has  traveled 
over  most  of  the  United  States, 


“1  might  add  that  we  are  eager  Latin  America  and 

to  get  and  use  small  rural  items 


vvriiiiiuuiiuMs.  TTC  uu  jidiiuic  sucii  as  cuuiiiry  wccmics  ll^c.  •  riazette’s  farm  ftenartm«nt 

a  w^kly  column  written  by  our  Stories  of  twin  calves,  of  farm  iefllSs  HowevVr  onTlo- 

southwestern  Missouri  extension  pasture  tours,  of  gadgets  our  farm-  ,  „_„t_  cfrxAnn 

agric^tural  agent-at-large.  And  a  Jrs  have  mvent^  fo  lighten  or  "ThV^tSg*‘3 

'B^ee^^^'ft  ifwTtte^n^'Vy^ra^ 


"’‘'k  yields  are  among  them  We  Wholesome  goodness  of  rural 

w;  th.  nv  rv  •  •  H  1  life-how  farmers  help  one  an- 

«nfn»  ‘  Thcy’fc  Different  in  Iowa  other  in  sickness,  of  farm  gadgets 

tinnfi  ' nrr>minkxn'!^^  Connt  “We’re  differ-  devised  by  Iowa  farmers,  of  im- 

str/xno  ctr,r  o  ^  regard  ourselves  portant  county  farm  meetings.  Oc- 

Tt  ic  w/xrth  't*  farms.  educational  venture.  Our  casionally  is  some  item  on  a  freak 

iv  tho  f™"i'°il'"  H  farm  page  is  a  news  page.  If  farm-  of  nature,  like  a  two-headed  calf 

L  Akv,  •  Li  get  Information  from  the  but  these  appear  rather  rarely. 

^^°'^tl^rn  Gazette  that  inspires  them  to  do  He  conceded  that  much  of  his 

^aeTto  S  fi  Id”''  ‘  ** 

g  pring  e  .  agricultural  extension  work  my-  Gazette  management.  The  farm 

Strawberries  in  Spring  self  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  department  has  been  a  daily  fea- 

In  the  springtime  this  editor  But  our  job  is  primarily  to  report  ture  for  28  years.  Carroll  Streeter, 
likes  a  strawberry  story  as  weil  or  farm  news  while  it  is  news.”  now  managing  editor  of  the  Farm 
better  than  a  dairy  farm  yarn.  For  The  Gazette  has  a  battery  of  lo-  Journal,  was  the  Gazette’s  farm 
the  strawberry  crop  in  the  city’s  cal  correspondents  from  communi-  editor  from  1923  to  1927.  Ray 
trade  territory  easily  tops  a  mil-  ties  everywhere.  These  correspond-  Anderson,  associate  editor  of  the 
lion  dollars  a  year.  Thousands  of  ents  are  supposed  to  keep  their  Journal,  had  the  job  until  1944. 
pickers  converge  on  the  highlands  eyes  open  not  only  for  news  but  Lee  Schwanz,  an  associate  of  Mr. 
from  almost  everywhere.  Of  late  for  tips  of  possible  illustrated  farm  Conn,  became  junior  editor  of  the 
years  the  tomato  crop  (fed  to  features.  They  are  paid  for  these  Country  Gentleman. 
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the  wholesome  goodness  of  rural 
life — how  farmers  help  one  an¬ 
other  in  sickness,  of  farm  gadgets 


Gazette  that  inspires  them  to  do  He  conceded  that  much  of  his 
better,  we’re  glad.  You  see  I  was  success  is  due  to  the  support  from 
in  agricultural  extension  work  my-  Gazette  management.  The  farm 
self  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  department  has  been  a  daily  fea- 
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Moths  Give  Green  Light 
For  Cutback  in  Cliches 


By  Charles  Bruce 

General  Superintendent  of  the  Canadian  Press 


Come  Tuesday,  cutbacks  in 
production  in  the  brass  rivet 
industry  will  accompany  a 
price  rollback,  it  was  learned 
today. 

The  situation  stems  from 
the  fact  that  the  industry  is 
over-produced,  with  much  un¬ 
sold  equipment  in  mothballs. 

By  next  week  half  its  sprawl¬ 
ing  factories  will  be  idle. 

L.  G.  Merryweather,  charged 
with  solving  difficulties  stem¬ 
ming  from  this  condition,  was 
given  the  green  light  today  to 
call  on  the  industry’s  top 
brass  for  cooperation. 

This  could  mean  that  the 
crisis  will  be  over  by  Christ¬ 
mas.  Global  war  aloft  and 
aground  would  help.  A  hike 
in  consumption  could  in  fact 
bring  about  a  condition  of 
short  supply.  Failure  of  all- 
out  war  to  materialize,  how¬ 
ever,  could  further  complicate 
the  situation  the  industry  is 
presently  encountering. 

Mr.  Merryweather  said  he 
would  prefer  not  to  be  quoted 
at  this  time. 

*  *  * 

This  mythical  story  illustrates 
a  writing  habit  into  which  CP  and 
other  agencies  (and  most  news¬ 
papers)  are  falling. 

We  borrow  the  cute  come  Tues¬ 
day  style  from  Hollywood’s  an¬ 
cient  “came  the  dawn.”  We  use 
the  virtually  meaningless  cutback, 
rollback,  and  hike,  forgetting  that 
the  old  simple  words  cut.  reduc¬ 
tion,  increase,  rise  are  sharp  and 
clear  in  meaning — and  will  remain 
so  when  their  synthetic  substitutes 
have  long  worn  away. 

Practically  nothing  ever  results 
from  or  grows  out  of  or  is  related 
to  anything  anymore.  It  stems 


from,  despite  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  authority  for  the  use  of 
stems  as  a  verb  in  this  sense. 

How  Ludicrous  Can  You  be? 

Military  and  naval  equipment, 
instead  of  being  in  reserve  or  in 
storage  or  laid  up,  rests  in  moth¬ 
balls.  (What  more  ludicrous  pic¬ 
ture  can  you  think  of  than  a 
battleship  in  mothballs?) 

Camps,  towns  and  industrial 
plants  never  simply  cover  a  good- 
sized  stretch  of  ground.  They 
sprawl. 

Someone  is  always  charged  with 
a  duty.  (Correct  usage,  but  con¬ 
fusing  in  ftese  days  when  a  charge 
usually  implies  a  crime.) 

No  one  is  ever  told  to  go  ahead 
with  anything.  He  is  given  the 
green  light. 

Military  and  civilian  chiefs, 
cabinet  ministers  and  so  on,  are 
almost  always  top  brass  now.  And 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  world 
problem  anymore.  It’s  global. 

Why  Not  Be  Precise? 

Nothing  seems  to  happen  unless 
it  could  mean  something  else.  The 
old  precise  terms  “might”  and 
“may”  which  indicate  at  least  a 
possibility,  have  been  discarded  for 
a  woolly  word,  sometimes  used  to 
point  up  the  obvious,  sometimes  to 
clothe  the  thinnest  chance  with 
an  impression  of  probability. 

With  war  days  here  again,  we 
find  aircraft  once  more  aloft  (de¬ 
fensible,  though  the  word  usually 
means  up  a  mast,  on  the  yardarm, 
and  so  on)  and  infantry  fighting 
aground  (stranded  in  shallow 
water). 

If  we’re  short  of  anything,  it  is 
in  short  supply. 

If  something  is  going  on  now, 
it  is  happening  presently  (which 
really  means  soon,  after  a  short 
time)  and  nothing  ever  seems  to 


Parher  51  Gets 

Saies  Push  From  Newspapers 

Janesville,  Wis. — “We  shall  continue  to  lean  heavily 
on  newspapers  for  support  of  dealers  w'ho  sell  our  pens,” 
says  Mr.  J.  N.  Black,  vice  president  of 
The  Parker  Pen  Company. 

And  Mr.  Black  also  says,  “I  have  been  a 
regular  reader  of  SALES  MANAGE¬ 
MENT  for  more  than  fifteen  years,  and 
I’ll  go  on  reading  it  as  long  as  it  aids  me  in 
marketing  our  products.  It  stimulates 
the  kind  of  thinking  that  produces  pay¬ 
off  ideas.” 

Advertisement 


Black 


be  the  situation  now  or  at  pres¬ 
ent.  For  some  reason  we  seem  to 
think  at  this  time  reads  better. 

What  happens  is  that  reporters 
and  rewrite  men,  searching  (often 
unnecessarily)  for  variations,  hit 
on  words  and  combinations  that 
are  sometimes  appropriate  tnd 
sometimes  not,  and  literally  wear 
them  out.  The  point  to  remember 
is  that  a  precise  and  simple  word, 
no  matter  how  old,  does  not  wear 
out  when  properly  applied.  It  is 
in  the  repetition  of  “smart”  ;x»m- 
binations  and  applications  that 
cliches  are  born. 

Chromium  gets  tiresome  after 
a  while,  whether  in  metal  or  in 
words. 

Posing  Is  Rugged  Job, 
Compared  to  Reporting 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. — Ouch,  my 
aching  muscles  .  .  .  that  might 
have  been  Shar  Southall’s  lead  sen¬ 
tence  but  she  chose  to  write  in¬ 
stead:  “Now  I  know  what  ar¬ 
tists’  models  go  through.  There’s 
no  longer  any  question  about  it 
being  hard  work.  I  was  an  ar¬ 
tists’  model  for  an  evening,  and 
I  think  I’ll  stick  to  newspaper 
work!” 

Shar  has  set  out  to  describe  va¬ 
rious  occupations  for  News  Reg¬ 
ister  readers  by  trying  her  hand 
at  them  first.  She  went  through  a 
two-hour  stint  for  a  life  sketching 
class  and  concluded:  “It’s  work, 
true  enough,  but  it’s  also  lots  of 
fun.” 

Newsmen  of  World 
Cover  MRA  Assembly 

Mackinac  Island,  Mich. — Press, 
radio  and  newsreel  representatives 
from  Britain,  Germany,  Holland 
and  Denmark  gave  heavy  coverage 
to  the  World  Assembly  for  the 
Moral  Re-Armament  of  the  Na¬ 
tions,  June  1-12  here. 

An  Associated  Press  string  cor¬ 
respondent,  Mrs.  Leonore  Good- 
heart,  filed  more  than  1,000  words 
daily  into  Detroit  for  state  and 
national  wires.  United  Press  and 
International  News  Service  also 
had  daily  coverage.  Reuters  car¬ 
ried  stories  abroad  each  day.  Aus¬ 
tralian  Press  requested  special 
coverage. 

A  number  of  newspapers  sent 
correspondents:  New  York  Times, 
,  Elie  Abel;  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  Dorothy  Brandon;  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Fred  Olmsted,  who 
also  filed  copy  for  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald;  Detroit  News,  Allen  Shoen- 
field;  Windsor  (Ontario)  Star, 
Angus  Munro;  Toronto  Star,  Mon¬ 
roe  Johnston;  Miami  Labor  Citi¬ 
zen,  Publisher  Charles  Towle; 
Jamaica  Gleaner,  Ulric  Simmonds. 
Locally  the  Petoskey  Evening 
News  played  up  the  Assembly  as 
well  as  covering  several  special 
planes  which  landed  at  nearby 
Pellston  Airport. 

Among  foreign  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  papers  were  Fritz  Hirsch- 
ner,  editor-in-chief  of  Allgemeiner 
Zeitung,  Essen;  Hans  Kruemmer, 
Publisher  of  Freie  Presse,  Ham¬ 
burg,  and  Otto  Surfing,  editor  of 


Das  Freie  Wort,  Berlin.  Sorphus 
Rasmussen,  Editor  of  Social-Demo- 
kraten,  came  from  Horsens,  Den¬ 
mark,  while  Miss  Gudrun  Ejebjerg 
represented  Europe’s  oldest  news¬ 
paper,  Berlinske  Tidende  of 
Copenhagen. 

From  Japan  came  Eichi  Saito, 
representing  the  Tokyo  daily, 
Mainichi.  Hollington  Tong,  head 
of  the  China  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.  which  beams  into  Red 
China  from  Formosa,  represented 
the  China  News  Agency.  Johannes 
Schmidt-Hansen,  editor  of  Neue 
Deutsche  Wochenschau  (W  e  s  t 
German  Newsreels),  was  special 
correspondent  of  DPA,  German 
Press  Agency. 

Holdup  Suspects  Taken 
For  Ride  by  Newsmen 

Toronto — Two  reporters  and  a 
photographer  brought  about  the 
capture  of  two  alleged  gunmen. 

Don  Deplante  of  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  and  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Ben  Ward  and  Camera¬ 
man  Peter  Orfankos  of  the  North 
Bay  Nugget  picked  up  the  two, 
fly-beaten  and  unshaven,  on  a  nar¬ 
row  bush  road.  The  newspapermen 
were  “covering”  the  search  for 
three  gunmen  who  held  up  and 
robbed  a  service  station. 

When  they  saw  two  men  hitch¬ 
hiking,  the  newspapermen  pretend¬ 
ed  they  were  in  the  area  doing 
feature  stories  for  the  Nugget’s  an¬ 
nual  vacation  edition.  They  drove 
the  men  to  a  main  highway  where 
they  asked  to  be  let  out. 

Having  dropped  the  two  men, 
the  trio  raced  to  nearby  Ahmic 
Harbor  where  they  notified  police. 
Four  policemen  drove  to  the  spot 
and  captured  the  men. 

■ 

N.  J.  Press  Group 
Awards  Prizes 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — ^The  Work¬ 
ing  Press  of  New  Jersey,  in  sec¬ 
ond  annual  convention  here  June 
23,  announced  the  following 
awards  to  staffers  of  New  Jersey 
newspapers: 

Spot  news  story:  1st,  Max  Wie¬ 
ner,  Newark  Evening  News;  hon¬ 
orable  mention,  Richard  M.  Mack, 
Perth  Amboy  Evening  News. 

Feature  story:  1st,  Alfred  Cia- 
burri,  Jersey  Journal;  honorable 
mention,  Mary  Patterson,  Paterson 
Evening  News. 

Sports  story:  1st,  Bud  Bauman, 
Elizabeth  Daily  Journal;  honorable 
mention,  Howard  E.  Alexander, 
Perth  Amboy  Evening  News. 

Spot  news  picture:  1st,  Sylvester 
Montecuollo,  Jersey  Journal;  hon¬ 
orable  mention,  Richard  Tashjian, 
Newark  Star-Ledger. 

Sports  picture:  1st,  Frank  R. 
Beardsley,  Asbury  Park  Press. 
There  was  no  honorable  mention 
in  this  classification. 

The  group  restricts  membership 
to  male  editorial  employes  of  New 
Jersey  newspapers  up  to  the  rank 
of  city  editor.  The  new  president 
is  Albert  Fulling  of  the  AP  bu¬ 
reau  in  Newark.  He  succeeds  Ar¬ 
nold  Martin  of  the  Newark  News. 
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the  NEW  in  newspapers 


No  other  medium  is  more  so!  Full  color  three  plate  process 
.  .  .  four  color  process  .  .  .  magazine  plate  blow'up  .  .  . 

line  and  Ben  Day  . .  .  fake  process.  The  Milwaukee  Journal 
and  many  other  newspapers  now  offer  color  techniques  to  fit  your  needs. 


/ 


Get  the  impact  of  color  FAST  !  No  three  months 

deadlines,  but  rather  a  rapid>fire  medium  where  you 
can  change  prices  or  specifications  on  24  hour  notice. 


Not  a  light  scatteration  ’  but  intensive  coverage  to 
back  up  dealers  and  distributors  —  exactly  where  you  want 

and  when  you  want  it.  More  than  1 70  newspapers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  now  offer  full  color  advertising  service. 

—^9 

Newspaper  color  has  come  a  long  way  in  the  last 

few  years.  Dramatic,  realistic,  high  fidelity  reproduction 
mirrors  your  product  in  the  colors  your  customers  recognize. 


Ask  to  see  newsprint  color  samples  and  learn  the  advantaffes 
of  The  Milwaukee  Journal's  new  color  processes. 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 

LEADING  THE  NATION  IN  R.O.P.  COLOR 
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Montreal  Honor  Boxes 
Boost  Morning  Sales 

By  Ruth  Lascoff 


Montreal — Point  of  purchase  both  practical  and  profitable, 
merchandising  is  working  well  for  There  are  now  80  Honor  Boxes 
the  Gazette,  Montreal  morning  stationed  throughout  Montreal, 
newspaper,  which  has  educated  mostly  in  the  west-end.  and  Mr. 
the  customer  to  help  himself — and  White  states  that  loss  is  much 
to  pay  for  his  purchase,  without  smaller  since  they  inaugurated  this 
any  supervision.  voluntary  system  of  payment.  He 

The  Gazette  accomplishes  this  is  sure  that  psychology  is  the  rea- 
by  means  of  its  Honor  Boxes,  out-  son,  because,  while  many  people 
door  elevated  metal  shelter,  de-  may  think  it’s  smart  to  beat  an 
signed  to  house  a  large  supply  of  automatic  vendor,  these  same 
newspapers  that  are  easily  avail-  people  will  resist  stealing  a  news- 
able  to  the  customer.  All  the  cus-  paper,  considering  that 
tomer  has  to  do  is  pick  up  his  thievery, 
paper,  and  deposit  five  cents  in  the  There  are  variations  of  payment 
coin  receptacle.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Honor  Box  system,  as  some 
mechanical  to  it,  and  it  has  no  customers  evidently  conduct  their 
vending  control.  own  charge  accounts,  judging  by 

Duplicate  Sale  Achieved  the  number  of  dimes  and  quarters 
The  purpose  of  these  Honor  found  in  the  coin  tox.  Mr.  White 

Boxes  is  to  give  service  at  loca-  customers 

tions,  such  as  bus  and  trolley  ^idn  t  have  the  right  change,  5 

stops,  which  are  not  profitable  for  cents,  they  charged  and  paid  up 
newsdealers’  sites.  Montreal  is  a  w^k.  For  this  rea- 

large,  sprawling,  constantly  mush-  son  he  receipts  are  figured  on  a 
rooming  city,  like  Los  Angeles, 

and  is  difficult  to  service  promptly,  are  emptied  daily. 

Many  Montrealers  who  subscribe  Of  course,  there  have  been  oc- 
to  the  Gazette  for  home  delivery  casional  raids  on  the  coin  boxes, 
before  7  a.m.  also  pick  up  a  copy  f’ut  these  were  traced  to  the  or- 
at  an  Honor  Box  so  they  can  read  ganized  effort  of  a^elinqueiit^teen- 
enroute  to  their  office,  and  not  to  age  group.  Th.  l.d.  r.„'. 

deprive  the  “little  woman”  of  her  find  it  necessary  to  prosecute,  but 

reading  matter  at  home.  took  the  precaution  to  order 

R.  S.  White,  director  and  pro-  heavier  gauge  metal  coin  contain- 
motion  manager  of  the  Gazette,  ers — just  to  remove  temptation, 
says  “There  is  a  mental  block  to  1,300  Copies  a  Day 

subscribing  to  two  copies,  but  no  jhe  Honor  Boxes  are  l.:^:.’., 
resistance  to  this  ‘help  yourself  profitable,  according  to  L.  T.  Col- 
method  for  seconds.”  vey,  circulation  manager, 

Twelve  years  ago,  outdoor  vend-  credits  them  . 

ing  machines  were  tried  for  more  copies  of  the  Gazette’s  daily  total 
than  a  year,  but  were  finally  dis-  of  60,400  and  collecting  $65  every 
carded.  Mr.  White  was  emphatic  weekday.  (The  Gazette  has  no 
in  explaining  that  there  is  nothing  Sundav  issue  t 
wrong  with  vending  machines,  but  ' 

the  Gazette’s  experience  was  bad 
because  rugged  Canadian  winter 
climatic  conditions  aggravated  lap¬ 
ses  of  the  machinery, 
automatic  vendor  attracted  tlug 
inserters  and  playful  gum  de¬ 
positors,  who  delighted  in  jamming 
the  works. 

The  Gazette  minded  the  slugs 
and  chewing  gum  less  than  the 
disgruntled  complaints  of  exasper¬ 
ated  customers  who  were  con¬ 
vinced  that  they  had  been  robbed 
when  the  machine  wouldn’t  func¬ 
tion. 


Honor  Box 

could  make  it  pay. 

nettv  Picking  good  locations  for  the 
y  boxes  has  been  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  their  success.  They  are  defi¬ 
nitely  a  necessity  for  the  outlying 
communities.  Few,  if  any,  are 
found  in  the  downtown  districts 
where  the  Gazette  is  .sold  by  news¬ 
stands  and  hotel  vendors,  starting 
the  night  before  when  it  begins 
rolling  off  the  presses  from  9 
p.m.  until  the  final  issue  appears  at 
4:45  a.m.  Usually  an  Honor  Box 
is  stationed  wherever  there  is  no 
convenient  newspaper  outlet,  but 
if  it  doesn’t  show  a  profit,  it  is 
moved  to  an  area  offering  more 
potentials.  Consideration  is  given 
newsdealers  with  set  locations,  by 
placing  the  boxes  where  they  will 
not  interfere  with  a  dealer’s  reg- 
The  Gazette  did  not  uiaj-  business. 

Promotional  Value 

order  boxes  are  constructed  of 

metal  by  Burrowes  Manufacturing 
ation.  Toronto,  and  the  St. 

Thomas  Metal  Signs  Ltd.,  at  St. 
highly  Thomas,  Ont.,  but  if  metal  short- 
“1-  ages  persist,  they  can  be  made  of 
He  wood,  plastic,  etc.  There  is  no 
with  selling  1,300  patent  on  these  models,  and  the 
“  -  -  --  Gazette  would  welcome  specifica¬ 

tions  and  bids  from  American 
manufacturers,  since  the  need  for 
This  constant  in-  many  more  is  anticipated, 
come  becomes  especially  impres-  In  addition  to  selling  more 
sive,  as  the  Honor  Boxes  are  self-  papers,  Mr.  White  feels  that  they 
supporting,  costing  from  $15  to  offer  exceptional  opportunities  for 
$20,  a  unit,  and  requiring  only  institutional  advertising.  The  Ga- 
Also,  the  about  $5  worth  of  upkeep  a  year,  zette  banner  head  alone  is  impor- 
They  are  repainted  every  eight  tant  promotion,  plus  the  added  ad- 
months,  to  maintain  their  bright  vantage  of  being  able  to  insert  dis- 
yellow  attractiveness,  and  the  play  cards  onto  the  front  of  the 
Gazette  banner  head  is  renewed  Honor  Box,  drawing  the  potential 
via  decalcomanias.  Little  other  customer’s  attention  to  some  spe- 
care  is  required.  cial  series,  etc.  in  the  Gazette. 

The  Gazette  is  free  of  any  other  The  Gazette,  North  America’s 
operating  costs,  which  are  assumed  second  oldest  paper  of  continuous 
by  newsdealers  who  have  been  publication,  first  appeared  on  June 
given  routes,  and  service  the  boxes  6,  1778  and  was  completely 

with  papers  and  collect  the  re-  French.  Subsequently,  it  became 
“Ever  see  people  hitting  a  vend-  ceipts.  Some  dealers  specialize  a  bilingual  newspaper,  but  now  is 
ing  machine  when  their  money  in  handling  only  these  boxes,  and  printed  only  in  English, 
stays  in  and  nothing  comes  out?”  are  kept  busy  feeding  them  with  R.  S.  White,  the  third  generation 
asked  Mr.  White.  “They  get  aw-  papers  from  5:30  a.m.  until  about  of  his  family  who  have  owned  the 
fully  angry,  and  we  don’t  want  noon.  Other  dealers  use  them  in  Gazette  since  1860,  explained  that 
them  to  have  any  grievances  conjunction  with  their  newsstand,  he  started  on  the  paper  via  the 
against  the  Gazette.  We  believe  especially  where  they  open  late,  advertising  department,  and  that 
in  good  public  relations  in  every  and  would  otherwise  forfeit  the  he  had  learned  that  “everything  we 
respect.”  early-bird  Gazette  business.  Both  do  has  to  pay  off.”  Therefore  he 

Honesty  is  a  human  trait  that  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Colvey  said  has  a  very  soft  spot  in  his  heart 
the  Gazette  believes  in,  and  trust-  any  dealer  could  have  an  Honor  for  the  Honor  Boxes,  because  they 
ing  the  public  has  proved  to  be  Box  if  he  wanted  it,  provided  he  pay  off  handsomely. 


INTRODUCING 
YOU  TO 


TOONA 


He  is  a  many-sided  indi¬ 
vidual,  this  “Al.”  He  is  the 
living  spirit  of  a  very  great 
market  of  over  144,000  high- 
wage  people.  He  is  im¬ 
mensely  proud  of  his  city 
and  his  45-mile-radius  Trade 
Area. 

He  is  equally  proud  of  the 
high-per-capita  buying  power 
of  his  neighbors  and  him¬ 
self  .  .  .  nicely  above  the 
national  average.  He  rather 
likes  to  look  out  on  the 
skyline  of  Altoona’s  indus¬ 
trial  growth,  with  payrolls 
that  are  as  plump  as  a  fat 
partridge. 

The  PART  the 
RAILROAD  MAN  Plays 

Yes,  my  name  is  “Al,” 
too.  I  work  for — and  have 
long  been  with,  the  local 
Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  big 
shops  here.  I’m  skilled  in 
my  line  .  ,  .  along  with  over 
15,000  others  .  .  .  and.  as 
a  consequence,  get  top 
wages. 

We  workers  of  the  area 
spend  about  $113,000,000 
annually  for  food  and  the 
better  things  of  life. 

We  can  AFFORD  it  .  .  . 
and  still  save  plenty. 

Take  it  from  “Al,”  we  are 
proud  of  our  77-year-old, 
but  mighty  YOUNG  news¬ 
paper,  the  Mirror.  It 
comes  evenings  when  we 
like  it  most  and  have  the 
most  time  to  read.  And  it 
goes  into  well  over  98% 
of  the  Altoona,  Pa.,  homes. 


tck 


(or)  what  some  people  won’t  do  to  get  the  Globe! 

Pity  the  man  who  isn’t  there  .  ,  .  there  goes  his  Globe 
.  .  .  hlched  again.  Some  people  insist  on  getting  the 
Globe  the  hard  way. 

Of  course,  there  are  almost  290,000  families  in  the  St.  Louis 
area  that  buy  the  Globe  every  day,  getting  first  chance  at  it. 

These  families  have  found  that  starting  off  the  day  with 
the  Globe  is  a  wonderful  habit ...  in  fact,  a  necessity  once 
they  are  used  to  having  its  fresh  news  and  entertaining 
features  every  morning. 

And  here’s  a  thought  for  circulation-minded  agencies  and 
advertisers;  even  without  counting  our  coffee-hour  readers, 
the  Globe-Democrat  still  gives  you  outstanding  coverage  of 
the  whopping  St.  Louis  market  at  the  lou  est  cost  per  thousand! 


St.fouijSi  ©lobC'Hcmorrat 
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Insist  on 
genuine 
LINOTYPE  suppiiesft  parts 

^the  only  parts  made  from 
the  same  exacting  blue¬ 
prints  as  your  Linotype  I 
^the  only  parts  backed  by 
complete  Linotype  service, 
product  research  and  im¬ 
provement! 

LINOTYPE  •'i 


MEMENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
BROOKLYN  5,  N.  Y.^^= 

OoUie*  No.  19  end  20;  Spartan  Hear* 


ANOTHER 
NOTABLE  FIRST 

For  the  12  months  ending 
Mar.  31,  Sunday  clrculatlcm 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  TIMES 
average  MORE  THAN  50.- 
000.  nrst  time  to  pass  this 
important  flgiu-e. 

Dally  circulation  Is  UP  to 
a  whopping  45,354. 

St.  Petersburg-Florida 

Doily  TIMES  Sunday 

Represented  by 
Theis  &  Simpson  Co.  Inc. 


Fourth  in  Nation 
MOBILE 
Retail  Sales 

Gain  1950  vs.  1940 

299% 


Ace  Alabama  Market  &  Medium 

IKfje  iVobtle  i&egister 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 
Reps.:  The  John  Budd  Co. 


LIBEL 

Invasion  of  Privacy 
Plagiarism  -  Piracy  • 
Copyright 

INSURANCE 

Per  the  Wise  Publisher 

OUR  UNIQUE  EXCESS  POLICY 
provides  adequate  protection. 
Surprisingly  Inexpensive. 
CARRIED  NATIONWIDE 

For  dtUuls  and  quotations 
write 

Employort  R«iiMurane« 
Corporation 
Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Missenri 


Publisher  Sees  Pulp 
As  China  Ammunition 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Thousands  of  tons  of  scarce 
newsprint  waste  are  being  diverted 
to  Communist  China  to  be  made 
into  paper  pulp 
and  then  into 
ammunition. 

Frank  D.  Sch- 
roth,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the 
Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 

Eagle,  discovered 
the  deplorable 
practice  on  a 
’round-the-world 
tour. 

“News  paper- 
men  everywhere 


Schroth 


were  concerned  about  newsprint," 
Mr.  Schroth  told  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher.  “Some  resented  the 
amount  used  in  the  U.  S.  Some 
expressed  a  hope  that  our  news¬ 
papers  would  agree  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  so  that  Asiatic  countries 
would  benefit.” 

Despite  the  acute  world  paper 
shortage,  the  Brooklyn  publisher 
found  that  newsprint  waste,  valu¬ 
able  for  ammunition  manufacture, 
is  being  shipped  in  huge  quantities 
to  China. 

Busy  Hong  Kong 

‘To  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore 
ships  are  bringing  what  the  Chi¬ 
nese  Communists  need — rubber 
and  p^ier  and  war  essentials,” 
reported  Mr.  Schroth.  “For  12 
days  our  ship  had  to  wait  for  a 
berth  at  Hong  Kong,  so  busy  was 
the  port.  Much  of  the  material 
goes  on  to  Communist  China. 
American  ships  are  carrying  stuff 
they  know  is  bound  for  Commu¬ 
nist  China.” 

Mr.  Schroth’s  admiration  for 
the  free  American  press  was  en¬ 
hanced  by  his  observation  of 
newspapers  around  the  globe. 

“We  in  the  U.  S.  do  not  quite 
appreciate  the  advantage  offered 
us  by  a  really  free  press  and  an 
opportunity  to  examine  all  shades 
of  <H>iuion,”  he  said.  “I  saw 
nothing  on  the  trip  to  indicate  that 
U.  S.  newspapers  were  not  doing 
the  best  job  possible.  In  many 
countries  in  Asia  the  readers  know 
only  what  the  current  government 
wants  them  to  know.  They  are 
not  avid  readers.” 

30,600  MUes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schroth  sailed 
from  New  York  Feb.  14  on  the 
American  President  Lines  ship 
President  Monroe,  voyaged  30,600 
miles,  and  disembarked  in  the 
home  port  June  5.  They  visited 
Havana,  Panama,  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Honolulu,  Yoka- 
homa,  Tokyo,  Hong  Kong,  Man¬ 
ila,  Panay,  Malaya;  Colombo, 
Ceylon;  Bombay  and  New  Delhi, 
India;  Karachi,  Pakistan;  Port 
Said,  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  Egypt; 
1  Naples,  Genoa,  Florence,  Italy; 


and  Marseilles,  France. 

The  Eagle  editor  and  publisher 
was  on  the  Red  Sea  when  a  radio¬ 
gram  arrived  informing  him  that 
his  newspaper  had  won  the  Pulit¬ 
zer  $500  gold  medal  for  “meri¬ 
torious  public  service”  for  its  ex¬ 
posure  of  crime  conditions  in  its 
home  borough. 

“That  news  made  me  very  happy 
and  made  me  want  to  hurry  right 
home,”  said  the  affable  publisher 
with  a  broad  smile,  as  he  turned  to 
a  cabinet  in  his  office  and  brought 
out  the  saucer-size  medal  to  show 
with  pride  and  satisfaction. 

Mr,  Schroth  praised  the  Times 
of  India,  published  in  New  Delhi, 
and  some  other  newspapers  he  saw 
and  studied.  However,  he  said 
there  were  too  many  papers  in 
most  of  the  countries  visited  and 
that  they  were  very  small  and 
weak.  Foreign  newsmen,  he  said, 
spoke  disparagingly  of  wages  paid 
by  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  prevalent  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

“Everywhere  we  found  dis¬ 
tressed,  discouraged,  disturbed 
Peebles  who  fear  another  war,”  he 
said.  “In  India  and  Pakistan  re¬ 
ligious  wars  may  flare  up  over¬ 
night  and  there  are  thousands  of 
persecuted  refugees  living  under 
disgusting  conditions. 

“The  Japanese  are  the  most 
contented  people  we  encountered,” 
he  continued.  “It  is  ironical  that 
these  people  whom  we  defeated 
now  look  to  us  as  their  sole  pro¬ 
tection.  They  have  a  sense  of  fa¬ 
talism  and  contentment  found  no¬ 
where  else.  They  seem  to  feel 
that  their  very  defeat  gives  them 
reason  to  be  protect^  by  the 
U.  S.  and  her  allies.” 

Mr.  Schroth  said  he  found 
friendly  feeling  for  the  U.  S.  and 
a  growing  resentment  toward 
Great  Britain.  People  generally 
understand  that  the  U.  S.  has  no 
ulterior  motives  in  her  world  role, 
he  said. 

The  smiling,  graying  publisher, 
with  an  oil  portrait  of  another 
Eagle  editor,  Walt  Whitman,  look¬ 
ing  down  upon  him,  did  not  say  so 
but  his  contentment  at  being  home 
indicated  clearly  that  he  found 
busy,  bustling  Brooklyn,  home  of 
the  Dodgers,  the  best  community 
in  all  the  world. 

■ 

Medical  Section 

N.  Hollywood,  Calif. — Valley 
Times  printed  a  28-page  section 
June  22  which  was  dedicated  to 
San  Fernando  Valley  units  of  Los 
Angeles  County  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  and  Los  Angeles  County  Den¬ 
tal  Association.  The  first  page, 
on  pink  paper,  featured  a  lay-out 
of  pictures  taken  at  St.  Joseph 
Hospital,  Burbank. 


2  More  Papers 
Take  on  Parade  ^ 

Parade  announced  this  week  it 
will  be  distributed  by  the  Corpus 
Christi  (Tex.)  Caller-Times  begin¬ 
ning  July  15  and  by  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian  Pilot  beginning 
Aug.  5. 

This  increases  Parade’s  total  cir¬ 
culation  to  5,299,359  in  34  distrib¬ 
uting  newspapers. 

Newsprint  Lack 
Shuts  Down  ^ 
Alaska  Weekly 

Anchorage,  Alaska  —  The 
Forty-Ninth  Star,  Sunday  paper 
published  by  the  Anchorage  Times, 
suspended  publication  June  24.  A 
front-page  announcement  in  the 
tabloid  weekly  stated  the  decision 
to  discontinue  was  made  “when  it 
became  apparent  that  the  current 
newsprint  shortage  would  force 
continually  smaller  editions  with 
no  relief  in  sight.” 

At  the  same  time  the  Anchor¬ 
age  Times  launched  a  “newsprint 
austerity  program.”  Circulation 
has  been  trimmed  by  1,000  by 
stopping  mail  subscripti<ms  to  the 
United  States  and  interior  Alaska, 
and  editions  have  been  reduced  to 
eight  pages  daily.  Di^Iay  adver¬ 
tising  is  limited  to  850  inches  per 
issue. 

“Even  at  that  level  the  Times 
will  be  unable  to  finish  the  year 
without  finding  new^rint  to  aug¬ 
ment  supplies  now  expected,”  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Atwood,  editor  and  publish¬ 
er,  said.  “As  far  as  I  can  de¬ 
termine,  the  Anchorage  Times  is 
the  only  paper  anywhere  under  the 
American  flag  which  is  serving  a 
community  of  more  than  50,0(X) 
persons  that  has  enough  newsprint 
for  only  eight  pages  daily  and  a 
circulation  of  not  more  than 
11,000. 

“We  have  been  endeavoring  to 
find  more  newsprint  for  a  period 
of  years,”  Mr.  Atwood  said. 

“Meanwhile,  we  have  depleted 
our  inventory  and  today  have 
enough  on  hand  for  only  seven 
more  days.  Additional  sui^lies  are 
in  shipment  but  never  before  have 
we  bwn  compelled  to  operate  so 
close  to  suspension.” 

The  Forty-Ninth  Star  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  Alaskan  newspaper  to  sus¬ 
pend  publication  in  recent  months. 
Several  weeks  ago  the  Alaskan 
Sunday  Press,  Juneau  weekly,  was 
shut  down  because  of  the  news¬ 
print  shortage.  The  Fairbanks 
Daily  News-Miner  announced  this 
month  that  it  too  is  threatened 
with  suspension. 

“Right  now  we  have  no  assur¬ 
ance  whatsoever  that  we  will  be 
able  to  publish  after  Sept.  15,” 
the  News-Miner  commented  June 
11.  “At  that  time,  we  will  have 
exhausted  our  newsprint  allotment, 
and  will  have  no  visible  source  of 
outside  supply.” 
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Can  you  name  these  famous  muscle  men? 


These  men  carry  a  lot  of  weight! 

Their  brawny  chests  and  iron  arms  have  been  viewed  by 
millions.  Their  feats  of  strength  have  awed  two  continents. 

Even  they  couldn’t  tear  in  half  all  the  photos  that  have 
been  taken  of  their  mighty  muscles! 

But  though  millions  have  seen  them  in  person,  on  posters, 
in  newspapers  and  magazines,  did  you  recognize  Joe  Bono- 
mo,  the  great  Sandow,  Louis  Cyr?  Or  was  the  only  Strong 
Man  you  knew  the  inimitable  Popeye? 

Yet  Popeye  became  famous . . .  only  in  the  comics! 

Every  Sunday  morning,  some  18  million  adults  (and 
their  youngsters)  settle  down  to  follow  Popeye’s  latest 
adventure  in  PUCK,  the  only  national  comic  weekly. 

He’s  one  Sunday  caller  that  is  welcomed  warmly,  eagerly, 
week  after  week.  And  so  are  Blondie  and  Dagwood,  Tillie 
the  Toiler,  Little  Iodine,  Donald  Duck  (and  now  Hopalong 
Cassidy!)  and  all  the  other  beloved  PUCK  characters!  It 
wouldn’t  be  Sunday  without  them! 

It’s  hard  to  measure  the  warmth  of  a  welcome  in  cold 
statistics.  But  look  at  these  proven  facts:  4  out  of  5  adults 
read  comics.  Advertising  in  PUCK  gets  more  readers  per 
dollar.  Identical  copy  gets  3  to  5  times  more  thorough 
readers  in  PUCK  than  in  top  weekly  magazines.  (Starch) 


Outstandingly  successful  firms  like  Procter  &  Gamble  Co., 
Armour  &  Co.,  Ralston  Purina  Co.  and  others  have,  for 
years,  been  consistent  users  of  space  in  PUCK,  The  Comic 
Weekly. 

o  •  •  •  •  What  Sort  of  People  Read  Comics?  •  •  o  •  • 


New  York  University’s  famous  survey  says  that  81.1% 
of  all  urban  adults  read  comics.  Are  they  married,  sin¬ 
gle,  rich,  poor,  educated,  illiteratef  Detailed  answers 
are  available  in  the  interesting  booklets  “Adult  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  Interest  in  Comics”  and  “America  Reads  the 
Comics.”  These  booklets  will  be  sent  to  interested  ad¬ 
vertising  and  business  people  without  charge.  Please 
ask  for  them  on  your  letterhead. 


THE  CONIC  WEEKIY 

The  Only  NATIONAL  Comic  Weekly  —  A  Hearst  Publication 
63  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y.,  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago,  406  Hears!  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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7  Nations  Drop  Call 
For  Newsprint  Parley 


Paris — On  the  urging  of  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  delegates  to  the  Sixth  General 
Conference  of  Unesco  here  this 
week  gave  up  the  idea  of  asking 
for  a  United  Nations-sponsored 
discus6ion  of  newsprint  supply  and 
distribution. 

The  proposal  had  been  ad¬ 
vanced  vigorously  by  the  Belgian 
and  French  delegations,  supported 
by  Egypt.  India.  Italy,  Mexico 
and  Uruguay.  (Unesco  is  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Sci¬ 
entific  and  Cultural  Organization). 
They  wanted  the  UN  Economic 
and  Social  Council  to  convene  a 
world  newsprint  parley. 

Samuel  de  Palma,  U.  S.  spokes¬ 
man,  apparently  convinced  the 
Unesco  group  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  the  newsprint  problem  for 
the  immediate  future  in  the  hands 
of  the  International  Materials  Con¬ 
ference  which  has  already  allo¬ 
cated  newsprint  from  the  U.  S.- 
Canadian  supply  on  a  voluntary 
cooperation  basis. 

The  resolution  would  have  au¬ 
thorized  the  Director-General  to 
address  an  urgent  appeal  to 
Unesco’s  Member  States  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  problems  deriving  from 
the  present  newsprint  situation, 
and  to  take  whatever  decisions  are 
made  urgent  and  necessary  by  a 


common  effort  of  good  will  to 
solve  the  problems. 

It  would  moreover  empower  the 
Director-General  to  take  the  steps 
needed  to  explain  to  world  public 
opinion  that  the  newsprint  situa¬ 
tion  threatens  more  and  more  to 
reduce  the  supply  and  distribution 
of  information  and  knowledge. 

The  world  conference  would 
have  the  task  of  considering  the 
measures  of  international  coop¬ 
eration  needed  to  accomplish  three 
purposes: 

To  increase  the  production 
throughout  the  world  of  news¬ 
print  and  other  paper  used  in  pub¬ 
lishing.  especially  by  developing 
the  use  of  substitute  raw  materials; 

To  put  an  end  to  all  possibilities 
of  speculation  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  essential  needs  of  information, 
education,  science  and  culture  in 
the  various  regions  of  the  world; 

To  assure  a  more  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  these  essential  prod¬ 
ucts,  thanks  to  a  better  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation. 

The  conference  would  be  at¬ 
tended  by  experts  named  by  the 
governments  of  all  the  Member 
States  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  Specialized  Agencies,  especial¬ 
ly  Unesco  and  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Organization,  in  liaison 
with  the  principal  national  associa- 


3,dvertising  to  3,dvertisers 


Another  First  for  Printers’  Ink — and  YOU! 


TN  our  May  25th  issue  we  re- 
leased,  for  the  first  time  any¬ 
where,  the  official  Census  infor¬ 
mation  for  every  one  of  the  new 
168  metropolitan  areas  in  the 
United  States. 

The  growth  in  these  168  centers 
accounts  for  80%  of  the  ' 
growth  of  the  entire 
country  since  the  last 
(Census!  Seventy  per 
cent  of  the  total  number 
<»f  production  workers 
are  employed  in  plants 
in  these  areas! 

Now,  any  publisher  in  these  168 
areas  can  match  his  market 
with  his  own  publication,  and 
prove  conclusively  how  import¬ 
ant  his  newspaper  is  to  the  ad¬ 
vertiser. 


Two  suggestions  are  offered: 
First,  have  the  May  25th  issue 
put  on  your  desk  today.  (If  you 
do  not  have  a  copy  of  this  334- 
page  issue  of  Printers’  Ink,  we 
will  send  one  postpaid.  The 
price  is  only  $2.00.)  Take  a 
good  look  at  the  statis¬ 
tics  supplied  by  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  about  your 
market. 

Second,  call,  write,  or 
phone  one  of  our  rep¬ 
resentatives  today. 

Together,  we  believe  they  can  de¬ 
velop  a  program  of  continuous 
advertising  for  your  paper  in 
Printers’  Ink  that  will  produce 
more  national  dollars  for  you! 

ROBERT  E.  KENYON,  JR. 

.AIIVEKTISINU  niKKlTOK 


205  East  42Bd  Street,  New  Vark  17,  N.  Y.  ‘ 
GMcago  *  Pasadeea  •  Atlanta  •  Beston  •  Londea  f 


tions  of  publishers  of  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  and  of  producers 
of  newsprint  and  publishing  paper. 

It  would  also  be  attended  by  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  regional  economic 
commissions  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  and  by  representatives  of  the 
principal  international  associations 
of  newspaper  and  periodical  pub¬ 
lishers. 

One  of  these  international 
bodies,  the  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Proprietors  and 
Editors,  submitted  to  the  Unesco 
General  Conference  a  memoran¬ 
dum  which  points  out  that  the  de¬ 
mand  for  newsprint  and  other 
paper  is  steadily  growing.  This  is 
the  result — in  part,  at  least — of 
the  efforts  of  Unesco  on  behalf  of 
the  spread  and  development  of  lit¬ 
eracy  and  general  education 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Federation’s  Memorandum 
recalled  a  recent  statement  by 
Unesco's  Director-General  that 
“the  equitable  distribution  of  pa¬ 
per  is  a  fundamental  condition  for 
the  effective  exercise  of  the  right 
to  freedom  of  information  through¬ 
out  the  world.”  It  was  this  view 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  newsprint 
problem,  and  of  the  possibly  even 
more  harmful  effects  that  it  might 
have  in  the  future  on  the  spread 
of  information  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  education,  that  prompted 
Mr.  Torres  Bodet  to  instruct  the 
Secretariat  of  Unesco  to  make  a 
factual  study  of  the  situation. 

Report  on  'Factual  .Study’ 

A  report,  setting  forth  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  study  which  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  Technical  Means 
Division  of  Unesco’s  Department 
of  Mass  Communication,  has  now 
been  completed,  and  submitted 
for  information  purposes  to  the 
General  Conference.  It  surveys 
the  whole  field  of  production,  dis¬ 
tribution.  prices  and  other  rele¬ 
vant  facts. 

The  report  points  out  that  al¬ 
though  very  great  increases  in  the 
annual  production  of  newsprint  in 
some  countries  have  resulted  in 
an  over-all  world  increase,  some 
other  countries  have  in  recent 
years  been  producing  much  less 
than  previously.  Thus,  whereas 
Canadian  production  has  gone  up 
by  58%,  some  countries  which  suf¬ 
fered  very  seriously  from  the  war 
— Great  Britain,  Japan  and  Ger¬ 
many,  for  example — greatly  cut 
down  their  output. 

Since  the  start  of  1950,  prices 
have  been  rising  steadily.  In  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  the  price  of 
domestically  produced  newsprint 
has  mounted  from  $84.40  a  metric 
ton  to  $163.80,  while  the  price  of 
imported  stock  has  gone  up  from 
88  to  $128  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1951.  In  Belgium,  the  increases 
were  from  $112  to  $205,  and  from 
$124  to  $280.  In  Egypt,  the  price 
of  imported  paper  rose  from  $140 
in  May  1950  to  $249.20  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1951  and  $336  in  March 
1951.  In  almost  all  countries,  there 
have  been  comparable  increases 
during  the  last  year  in  the  average 
prices  of  newsprint.  But  in  the 
great  producing  countries,  prices 


remained  relatively  low:  $56.18  in 
Norway,  $75.58  in  Sweden,  $81.08 
in  Finland,  $106.82  in  Canada. 

Since  the  war,  moreover,  the  use 
of  newsprint  and  other  publishing 
paper  has  greatly  increased,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  United  States.  The 
yearly  average  of  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  newsprint  in  the  United 
States  rose  from  3,230,300  tons 
between  1935  and  1939  to  5,385,- 
900  tons  in  1950. 

The  striking  inequality  in  prices 
of  newsprint,  the  Unesco  report 
notes,  is  matched  by  an  even 
greater  inequality  in  the  annual 
consumption  of  newsprint.  In 
1950,  the  consumption  in  the 
United  States  was  35.7  kilo¬ 
grammes  per  person,  in  Canada,  it 
was  23.2,  in  Sweden  18;  but  in 
Great  Britain,  it  had  fallen  from 
26.4  in  1938  to  12.9  in  1950,  while 
it  was  9  in  Belgium,  4.7  in  Ger¬ 
many.  1.9  in  Italy,  .9  in  Yugosla¬ 
via.  .8  in  Egypt,  and  .15  in  India. 

No  Decrease  in  Demand 
There  is  no  likelihood,  says  the 
report,  that  the  demand  for  news¬ 
print  will  decrease.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  development  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  similar  progress,  espe¬ 
cially  in  countries  which  have  only 
recently  achieved  political  eman¬ 
cipation,  will  tend  to  stimulate 
a  “race  for  paper,”  with  rising 
prices. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  results 
of  the  shortage  of  newsprint  and 
high  prices  in  some  countries  is 
the  disappearance  of  newspapers 
which  are  unable  to  cope  with  the 
economic  problem.  Other  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  forced  to  reduce 
the  number  of  pages  or  the  format. 
In  Belgium,  for  example,  149  pub¬ 
lications  have  disappeared. 

The  report  quotes  a  statement 
by  Orla  Rode,  president  of  the 
Danish  Organization  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers,  that  “The  com¬ 
mon  man,  the  worker  or  employee 
is  gradually  ceasing  to  be  able  to 
afford  to  read  his  daily  newspa¬ 
per,”  and  points  out  that  democ¬ 
racy  demands  that  the  newspaper 
should  not  be  a  luxury  but  should 
on  the  contrary  remain  free. 

Considering  possible  solutions 
of  the  general  newsprint  problem, 
the  report  says  that  from  the 
short-term  point  of  view,  the  need 
is  to  increase  production  through 
the  use  of  the  customary  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  and  also  to  achieve  a  more 
just  and  equitable  division  of  ex¬ 
isting  resources.  From  the  long¬ 
term  point  of  view,  however,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  use  of  the 
customary  raw  materials  and  also 
of  so-called  “secondary”  mixtures 
of  wood  will  not  satisfy  the  world’s 
needs  of  newsprint  and  other  pub¬ 
lishing  paper. 

“The  only  measures  which  will 
permit  the  satisfaction  of  the  ever¬ 
growing  needs,”  the  report  de¬ 
clares,  “consist  of  intensifying  re¬ 
search  and  of  quickly  developing 
the  use  of  substitute  raw  materials 
which  may  be  utilized  either  by 
themselves  or  with  the  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  the  usual  raw 
materials  in  order  to  manufacture 
newsnrint.’’ 
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2  more 
newspapers 
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PICTURE  MAGAZINE 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  two  more 
leading  Canadian  newspapers  have  joined 
WEEKEND  PICTURE  MAGAZINE  and 
will  start  distribution  of  this  supplement  with 
its  first  issue,  Sept.  8th,  1951.  The  newspapers 


The  Kingston  Whig-Standard 
The  London  Free  Press 
The  Montreal  Daily  Star 
Peterborough  Examiner 
The  Standard 
The  Telegram  (Toronto) 
The  Telegraph-Journal  and 
Evening  Times-Globe  (Saint  John) 
The  Times  and  Transcript  (Moncton) 
The  Vancouver  Sun 


THE  KIN6ST0H  WHIG-STANDARD 
PETERBOROUGH  EXAMINER 

A.  B.  C.  circulation  of  these  two  newspapers 
is  17,529  for  The  Kingston  Whig-Standard, 
and  15,699  for  the  Peterborough  Examiner. 

The  addition  of  these  two  newspapers  as¬ 
sures  advertisers  of  complete  coverage  of  these 
two  important  Ontario  markets  and  increases 
the  circulation  of  WEEKEND  PICTURE 
MAGAZINE  to  over  825,000. 

Advertising  rates  will  remain  the  same  for 
1951. 


Initial  Circulation  in  Canada  now  over  825,0 


N«w  York: 

O'Min  &  Ormsbee, 

Grajrbu  Building, 

420  Lexington  Ave., 
Telephone : 

Murray  Hill  5-1060 

Ckieage: 

The  John  E.  Lutz  Co., 
Tribune  Tower, 

435  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Telephone:  Superior  7-4680 


MoRtroal: 

WEEKEND  PICTURE 
MAGAZINE, 

231  St.  James  St.  W., 
Telephone :  MArquette  6251 

ToroRto: 

W.  D.  Taylor,  Adv.  Mgr., 

weekend  picture 

MAGAZINE 

147  University  Ave., 

Telephone :  WAverly  4833 


WEEKEND 

PICTURE  MAGAZINE 
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TOKYO— Two  new  head  men  shake  \ 
hands:  General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  I 
successor  to  General  Douglas  Mac*  | 
Arthur  as  U.N.  commander*in-chief  in  ' 
the  Far  East;  and  EARNEST  HOBER. 
ECHT,  whom  United  Press  recently  op.  ^ 
pointed  general  manager  for  Asia.  | 


NEW  YORK  —  U.P.  reporter  JAY  BREEN  works  for  a  day  as  a  butcher  to 
get  straight  from  the  housewives'  mouths  how  they  feel  about  high 
meat  prices.  He  is  genial  as  he  tells  Mrs.  Norma  Sacco  what  a  steak 
costs.  Mrs.  Sacco  is  not. 


SOMEWHERE  IN 'ROREA-U.P.  correspondent  BOB  GIBSON,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Lt.  William  H.  Tucker,  jr.,  marks  the  number  on  a  shell  that 
is  to  be  the  S5,SSSth  round  fired  by  the  U.  S.  503rd  Field  Artillery 
Battalion. 


WASHINGTON  — United  Press  reporter  FRED  MUILEN  takes 
notes  as  U.  S.  Attorney  General  J  Howard  McGrath  and 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  FBI  chief,  announce  the  roundup  of  the 
"second  layer"  of  Communist  leadership  m  the  U  S 


BANGKOK,  Thaiiand-ROBERT  BRANSON,  United  Press 
correspondent,  talks  with  Premier  Phibun  Songgram  — 
who  was  kidnaped  and  later  released  by  naval-led  rev¬ 
olutionists  a  few  days  ago  — about  Thailand's  plans  to 
send  troops  to  Korea. 


PARIS— Wind  and  dust  at  an  airport  outside  the  city  cause 
Mrs.  Barbara  Hutton  Troubetskoy  to  blink  as  she  tells 
U.P.'s  TOM  HARDIE  the  reasons  for  her  arrival  in  France, 
and  how  long  she  plans  to  stay. 


» 


THE  WORLD’S  BEST  COVERAGE  OF  THE  WORLD’S  BIGGEST  NEWS 


WITH  THE  U.  S.  24TH  DIVISION,  KOREA- United 
Press  war  correspondent  BILL  BURSON,  on  right,  and 
Pvt.  Warren  Cappel,  of  the  division's  public  infor> 
motion  staff,  help  a  Gl,  wounded  by  shrapnel,  to  an 
aid  station  near  the  Paegun  Mountains  battleground. 


POINT  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN.  Utah-Inside  the  state's 
new  model  prison,  where  cells  are  rose-pink,  U  P  ’s 
CLIFF  MILLER  gets  from  two  life-termers  the  story  of 
the  rioting  of  400  convicts.  Note  the  shattered  panes 


f 
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ROME— ALOO  FORTE,  of  the  United  Press  staff  in  the 
Italian  capital,  stops  to  chat  with  film  star  Ingrid 
Bergman,  at  right,  about  the  likelihood  of  her  return 
to  the  screen. 


in  the  window 
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TOO  LITTLE,  TOO  LATE 

A  LOT  of  newspaper  publishers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  an  interest  in  developing  more 
newsprint  mills  in  the  South — not  only  to 
provide  more  newsprint  but  to  bring  some 
semblance  of  control  of  the  raw  product  back 
to  the  United  States. 

We’re  afraid  that  when  they  make  up  their 
minds  to  do  something  it  will  be  too  late. 
The  available  woodlands  will  have  been 
signed  up. 

“The  country’s  pulpwood  and  paper  indus¬ 
try,  spurred  by  demands  of  the  national  de¬ 
fense  program,  is  now  moving  into  the  South 
with  new  construction  and  expansion  plans 
that  will  cost  more  than  $100,000,000  within 
the  next  few  years,’’  reports  the  New  York 
Times. 

Here  is  the  story  of  the  new  development 
cf  almost  every  paper  product  excepting 
newsprint  in  the  South,  according  to  this 
article : 

“Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corporation’s  Sa¬ 
vannah  plant  .  .  .  several  weeks  ago  an¬ 
nounced  an  estimated  $16,000,000  expansion 
program,  which  would  add  a  new  paper  ma¬ 
chine  and  also  install  the  equipment  for  the 
manufacture  of  semi-chemical  pulp  through 
the  use  of  gum  or  hardwood  trees. 

“Additional  southern  development  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  field  include  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  Mead  Corporation  of  Dayton 
will  construct  a  $21,000,000  paper  board 
plant  near  Rome,  Ga.,  and  that  National 
Container  Corporation  will  spend  $23,000,000 
cn  a  kraft  paper  plant  at  Valdosta,  Ga. 

“Trinity  Bag  and  Paper  Company  of  New 
York  has  bought  a  30-acre  site  for  a  paper 
bag  manufacturing  plant  at  Yulee,  Fla.,  and 
the  St.  Regis  Company  is  planning  a  com¬ 
mercial  paper  plant  near  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

“A  certificate  of  necessity  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  for  a  $21,000,000  plant  of  the  Buck- 
ley  Cotton  Oil  Company  at  Perry,  Fla., 
although  no  site  has  yet  been  chosen.  The 
plant  would  produce  cellulose  from  wood- 
pulp.’’ 

The  only  newsprint  development  in  the 
South  in  contrast  to  all  these  other  demands 
on  the  timber  resources  there,  at  this  time, 
involves  a  tentative  program  of  the  Bowater 
company  to  construct  a  mill  in  Alabama.  It 
is  contingent  upon  enough  publishers  signing 
up  for  long-term  tonnage  commitments  to 
assure  the  success  of  the  project. 

Our  advice  to  publishers  would  be  to  hop 
aboard  quickly  and  get  the  mill  under  way. 
And  to  support  any  other  newsprint  mill  proj¬ 
ect  in  that  area. 

We  remember  the  excitement  a  few  years 
ago  when  the  U.  S.  Government  decided  to 
open  up  the  Alaskan  forests  for  paper  de¬ 
velopment.  Many  publishers  thought  it  was 
a  sure  thing  that  more  newsprint  would 
eventually  come  from  there. 

What  happened?  One  mill  has  been  built 
and  another  is  contemplated — but  they  are 
making  pulp  for  other  products. 

The  same  thing  will  happen  in  the  South 
if  newspaper  publishers  decide  to  sit  back 
and  “let  George  do  it” — if  they  refuse  to  take 
steps,  even  contractual  commitments  for  ton¬ 
nage,  to  help  develop  a  greater  volume  of 
domestic  production. 

With  the  Canadian  manufacturers  de¬ 
termined  to  regain  their  overseas  markets, 
and  the  International  Materials  Conference 
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Know  ye  not,  brethren  (for  I  speak  to 
them  that  know  the  law,)  how  that  the  law 
hath  dominion  over  a  man  as  long  as  he 
liveth? — Romans,  VII;  1. 


al'ocating  newsprint  to  countries  overseas,  we 
can’t  foresee  that  the  supply  picture  will  be 
any  better  for  years  to  come  without  some 
new  production. 

It  behooves  U.  S.  publishers  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  help  themselves. 

NEEDED  COOPERATION 

THE  American  Newspaper  Guild  in  its  con¬ 
vention  last  week  instructed  “its  top 
officers  to  initiate  conferences,  on  a  national 
level,  with  the  leaders  of  other  international 
unions  in  the  industry,  and  with  the  ANPA 
or  any  other  representative  group  of  Amer¬ 
ican  publishers.”  It  also  advised  “local  Guild 
officers  to  call  similar  conferences  in  local 
situations  where  the  danger  of  merger  or 
failure  exists,  to  the  end  that,  by  a  meeting 
cf  minds,  ways  and  means  may  be  devised 
to  keep  American  newspapers  alive,  and,  by 
doing  so,  to  keep  Guild  members  working  at 
their  chosen  profession.” 

While  there  is  doubt  that  any  group  of 
publishers  would  meet  with  the  Guild  and 
other  newspaper  unions  “on  a  national  level” 
for  fear  of  indulging  in  some  sort  of  national 
collective  bargaining  for  which  they  would 
have  no  authority,  the  spirit  of  the  Guild  is 
welcome  if  it  means  what  it  says. 

Meetings,  consultation  and  cooperation  on 
a  local  basis  where  danger  of  a  “disappear¬ 
ing  daily”  exists  might  be  helpful.  But  the 
Guild  and  whatever  other  unions  it  invites 
ir;to  these  parleys  should  know  that  in  such 
situations  the  emphasis  must  be  on  sacrifice. 

Where  revenues  barely  meet  publishing 
costs  and  where  a  city  or  town  will  not 
economically  support  a  second  or  third  paper, 
there  are  only  two  ways  to  save  one  from 
.  going  under — increase  revenue  or  cut  costs. 
The  first  is  the  most  difficult,  although  it 
doesn’t  seem  so,  but  union  members  could 
be  helpful  in  this  respect. 

In  the  second  alternative,  union  members 
have  a  direct  stake.  Any  reduction  of  costs 
to  keep  them  reasonably  within  revenues 
must  necessarily  involve  consideration  of  pay¬ 
rolls  and  other  emoluments.  Are  the  Guild 
and  other  unions  willing  to  suspend  tempo¬ 
rarily  demands  for  shorter  hours,  more  pay, 
higher  severance,  pension  plans,  in  a  worthy 
experiment  to  help  a  fading  newspaper  sur¬ 
vive?  These  are  only  some  of  the  considera¬ 
tions  that  must  be  faced. 

The  spirit  of  cooperation  is  welcome,  but 
it  is  going  to  take  guts  to  see  it  through, 
just  as  it  takes  guts  for  some  newspaper  man¬ 
agements  to  face  what  has  now  b^ome  an 
almost  daily  battle  of  survival. 


CHARGE  FOR  IT 

HIGHER  newspaper  advertising  rates  were 
a  foregone  conclusion  the  minute  the 
price  of  newsprint  went  up  another  $10  per 
ton.  This,  on  top  of  a  $6  p)er  ton  increase 
last  Fall,  means  that  newspapers  right  now 
are  paying  $16  per  ton  more  than  they  did 
a  year  ago. 

Advertising  rates  have  to  go  up — there  is 
no  other  way  out,  especially  for  the  larger 
papers. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  spent  considerable  time  at  their 
meeting  in  Denver  last  week  discussing  this 
prospect.  There  was  little  new  in  the  discus-  , 
sion.  Practically  every  newspaper  advertis-  I 
ing  meeting  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  has  I 
featured  the  same  topic  because  of  rising  ^ 
costs  and  the  necessity  for  additional  reve-  j 
nue.  But  this  time  there  was  an  awareness 
among  newspaper  ad  men  of  an  uneconom-  ' 
ical  situation  that  has  existed  in  their  plants 
for  many  years.  j 

We  refer  to  the  practice  of  almost  giving  \ 
away  local  linage  at  cost.  No  profit! 

Clyde  Bedell,  merchandising  expert,  told  | 
the  ad  men  that  department  store  rates  are  i 
so  low  that  the  wasting  of  space  is  virtually  \ 
encouraged.  This  might  be  said  of  retail  and  ^ 
department  store  rates  on  many  papers.  | 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  exemplified  ) 
by  the  experience  of  one  publisher  we  know  | 
who  was  forced  to  drop  all  advertising  be¬ 
cause  of  a  new^rint  shortage.  He  was 
amazed  to  find  a  neat  little  profit  on  the 
books  at  the  end  of  a  week’s  operation. 
Some  other  publishers  would  surely  have  the 
same  result  under  similar  circumstances. 

It  is  one  thing  to  keep  local  rates  low  to 
accommodate  local  merchants  who  patron¬ 
ize  the  paper  day  in  and  day  out. 

But  it  is  another  thing  to  keep  local  rates 
sc  low  that  the  advertisers  are  being  carried 
at  cost  and  there  is  no  profit  in  it.  The  net  ; 
result  is  that  on  heavy  advertising  days,  with 
composing  room  and  press  room  overtime  i 
building  up,  the  point  of  diminishing  returns  I 
•  is  reached  and  the  local  advertising  costs  the  j 
publishers  money.  i 

The  time  is  past  when  newspapers  can 
meet  increased  costs  primarily  out  of  in¬ 
creased  volume,  as  many  of  them  have  in  the 
last  five  years.  The  time  is  past  when  news¬ 
papers  can  “sock  it  to”  national  advertisers 
and  only  raise  local  rates  moderately.  The 
time  has  come  to  be  realistic,  to  charge  both 
local  and  national  advertisers  a  rate  that 
will  return  a  profit  instead  of  breaking  even 
as  has  been  the  case  with  many  local  rates. 

MORE  ON  "BOGUS" 

WHY  shouldn’t  newspaper  artists  demand 
that  they  re-create  every  piece  of  adver¬ 
tising  art  that  comes  into  the  plant  from  an  | 
agency? 

Why  shouldn’t  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  demand  that  they  re-create  or  build 
or  make  again  all  the  parts  and  accessories 
that  go  into  a  car  and  are  made  elsewhere? 

Why  not?  That’s  what  the  International 
Typographical  Union  does! 

One  newspaper  paid  $150,000  one  year 
just  to  set  “bogus”  and  have  it  (the  money 
and  the  type)  thrown  down  the  drain. 

Is  there  any  justification  for  it?  Absolutely 
none!  It  is  exaction  of  pay  for  services  not 
performed. 
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EVERYBODY 

loves 


a  will  take  over  Mr.  Ulrich's  du¬ 
ties.  T.  C.  Harris,  executive  edi¬ 
tor.  acts  as  head  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  in  Mr.  Poynter’s  absence. 

George  Erb,  Jr.,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  since  1946,  was 
feted  by  fellow  employes  June  29 
upon  his  completion  of  50  years 
with  the  News.  He  started  as  a  car¬ 
rier  boy  for  the  News,  the  old 
Times  and  the  onetime  Enquirer, 
joined  the  News  in  1901  and  was 
country  circulation  manager  be¬ 
fore  becoming  circulation  chief. 

Bruce  H.  Thurber,  a  member 
of  the  advertising  department  of 
the  Torrington  (Conn.)  Register, 
since  1946.  has  been  promoted  to 
advertising  manager,  succeeding 
Miss  Eleanor  Cohen,  who  has 
resigned  to  become  a  bride. 

Rodney  E.  Derby,  74,  an  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
CUPID  FLIES — Edmunds  E.  Journal  for  almost  40  years,  has 
Bond,  veteran  Boston  Globe  photo-  retired.  He  joined  the  newspaper 
grapher,  and  Mrs.  Bond  are  seen  in  1912  and  has  been  dispatch 
as  they  boarded  a  plane  to  San  clerk,  office  manager,  advertising 
Francisco  where  they  will  celebrate  salesman,  classified  credit  manager 
their  59th  wedding  anniversary,  adjustment  manager,  being  in 

- -  the  adjustment  department  at  re- 

Board  of  Trustees  of  Duke  Uni-  tirement. 

versity.  Edward  D.  Law  lor,  Jr.,  has 

George  F.  Booth,  editor  and  joined  the  Chicago  sales  staff  of 
publisher  of  the  IForces/cr  (Mass.)  the  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  newspaper 
Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette,  representatives.  Mr.  Lawlor  for- 
has  been  presented  with  a  50-year  merly  was  with  the  Chicago  Her- 
Masonic  service  button.  aid- American  and  the  Bolling  Co. 

L.  Mitchell  White,  co-pub-  Harold  Yetman  has  been 
lisher  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  named  advertising  manager  of  the 
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by  Charles  Schulz 


'"THIS  WATER'S 
TOO  COLO  FOR 
S  WADIN6...  . 


HOW  CAN  YOU  STAND 
IT.  CHARLIE  brown?/ 


•  Cl«v«r,  typical 

•  Nuggets  of  humor 

•  Fits  any  page 


FACTS  OF  LIFE  AND  LOVE 

For  Teenagers 

A  12-Instalment  Special 


As  a  strip — 8"»l'/i" 
As  a  panal  —  4''i4‘' 
Vartically — 


Wh.it  Tcpnaerrs  Hhoiikl  know  .iboiit  love  i»  told  in  a  »traiirht(orw.ir«l 
and  authoritative  way  in  thin  oomleneation  of  the  new  book.  FACTS  OK 
LIFE  AND  LOVE,  just  puhliehed  by  the  YJICA  ( Aofiociation  Preset. 
Written  by  Mrs.  Evelyn  Millie  Duvall.  Exemtive  Seendary  of  ihe 
National  Council  of  Family  Relatione,  it  ie  the  work  of  an  expert  on 
Tienaxers.  Phone  or  wire  for  readmit  eopy  and  ternie. 


Wir«  for  frooft  erod  Zafmt 


THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

MoIros  488  Maditeii  Avo.,  Now  York 


French  liner  lie  de  France  for  a 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms  visit  home. 

Harold  Martin,  Atlanta  (Ga.) 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  . . . 


John  Sampson,  London  Daily  Constitution  columnist,  has 
Mirror,  arrived  in  New  York  July  made  an  associate  editor  of  the 


2  on  the  French  Line  ship  Liberte 
Miss  Margie  Wren,  society  edi 
tor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chroni 
lie  for  the  last  two  years,  has  re- 


Saturday  Evening  Post,  to  which 
he  has  been  a  frequeivt  contribu¬ 
tor. 

Paul  Woollstadt,  formerly  edi- 


signed  to  accept  a  job  on  the  oi  the  ed  tonal  page  of  the 
women’s  desk  of  the  Richmond  Rockford  (XW.)  Register-Republic 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch.  Mrs.  Bet-  '^hose  editorial  staff  he  served  10 
TIE  King  Graves  has  been  ap-  years,  and  for  the  last  six  years 
pointed  Chronicle  society  editor  news  editor  of  Nfl/io«a/ 

^d  Miss  Gloria  Phillips  has  has  joined  the  public  rela- 

been  named  her  assistant.  department  of  Socony- 

Richard  W.  Bridenbaugh,  for-  Vacuum  in  New  York, 
merly  a  business  reporter  for  the  .  W.  T.  Mgnns,  assistant  manag- 
Toledo  (O.)  Times,  has  been  ap-  >"8  editor  and  a  staffer  for  31 
pointed  to  the  press  relations  staff  Ve^rs.  has  been  proofed  to  man- 
^  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co.  ^gmg  editor  of  the  Toronto  (Ont  ) 
Warren  Leslie,  a  reporter  for  Globe  and  Mail  to  succeed  R.  A. 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News  Farquharson,  who  resigned  to  be- 
for  the  last  four  years  and  winner  come  editor  of  Saturday  Night. 


of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  for 
the  best  news  story  of  1950,  be¬ 
came  assistant  to  Stanley  Mar- 
Gus,  president  of  Neiman-M arcus, 
Dallas  specialty  store,  on  July  2. 


Dale  McFeatters,  formerly 
business  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press  for  six  years  and  with 
Westinghouse  for  the  last  six  years, 
has  been  promoted  to  director  of 


Dick  Fagan.  Portland  (Ore.)  new  Department  of  Informa- 
yournu/,  columnist,  has  been  named  ‘>on  Ser^ces  of  the  Westinghouse 
honorary  drum  major  of  the  Rid-  Electric  Corp. 
die.  Ore  ,  school  band,  which  won  Miss  Margaret  Twiggs  a  for- 
first  place  in  the  Rose  Festival.  f‘>ciety  editor  of  the  Augusta 

John  D.  Miller,  Washington  (G^.)  C/iromc/e,  has  been  named 
correspondent  for  the  London  society  editor  ot  the  Augusta  Her- 
sailed  June  28  on  the  ‘o  succeed  Miss  Marie 


to  succeed 
Bohler,  resigned. 

Neil  Hester  has  returned  to 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer  after  18  months’  leave  to 
manage  the  newspaper’s  radio  sta¬ 
tion.  He  was  telegraph  editor  from 
With  which  h..b«n  merged:  The  Joorn.liM,  '920  to  1950  and  his  new  title  is 
eeteblithed  March  24,  1884;  Newepeperdom.  national  and  foreign  news  editor. 
March  l^;  FOTrthE«Ut^  Mer^  1,1804;  FRANK  MuSKRAT,  who  Was  in 
EUlitor  &  Publisher,  December  7,  1001;  Adver-  ..  ...  •  i  .  .  r  *i_ 

tising,  February  1,  1025.  Titles  Patented  and  the  editorial  departments  Ot  the 
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Tkt  Olden  Pubtiilieri’  and  Adeertuerf 
Seas  paper  t*  Anuriea 


By  Trent 


Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Chicago 
Herald- American  for  12  years,  has 
joined  the  public  relations  staff  of 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartles¬ 
ville,  Okla. 

William  E.  Macklin,  Associat- 


J  O  N  E  ' 


“This  was  Jones’  little  store  before  I  sold  him  on  using  a  daily  ad!” 


Regiatered.  Contentt  copyrighted  1951. 

Tbb  Editor  a  Pubuiheb  Co.,  Inc. 

Jauei  Wrigbt  Brown 

_ President _ 

General  Publication  Ofieet; 

SevcDteenth  Floor,  Timea  Tower 
42nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  N.  Y. 

Telephones: 

BRyant  0.^2.  .3053,  3054.  3055  ft  30.58  ed  Press  Staffer  in  Kansas  City,  St. 
Robert  U.  Brown,  Edtior;  Jer^e  h.  Louis  and  London,  where  he  was 

bureau  sports  editor,  for  12  years. 
Erwin,  Erwin  Khol^ Robert  B.  McInttre,  has  been  named  managing  editor 

of  the  Nch-  Ulm  (Minn.)  Daily 
Cbarleb  T.  Stuart,  PnUukrr;  Leach  La  NET,  Journal,  succeeding  TOM  CONKLIN, 
Advertisint  ilanater;  Bernadette  Borriee,  who  resigned  tO  become  publisher 

k  •»;!  "=•) 

Tot,  Director  of  Circulation;  Georgs  H.  Mr.  MaCKLIN  formerly  worked  On 
Stratr,  Circuicai^  Manater;  Eveltk  Z.  Meeker  County  (Minn.)  News 
KoiAiiAn,  ClasstM  Mana;>er.  ,  ,,  ,,  . 

Waskinnon  4.  D.  C.,  Bureau,  Jane.  J.  Butle.',  ^"d  the  Springfield  (Mo.)  Daily 
1140  Sationai  Press  Bldi.,  Teuphones,  News. 

MEtropoliian  0823-082^8^ — -  —  FRANCIS  P.  FiSHER,  staffer  and 

Chuaio  Bureau.  SIO  London  Guaranue  <5-  r  m  i  i 

Jccident  BUi,,  360  North  Michigan  Ave.,  CAi-  former  editor  of  the  Parkersburg 
/,///.  Tel.  ^ate  2-4898-99;  George  A.  (w.  Va.)  News,  in  newspaper 

Brandenburo,  Editor;  Harrt  K.  Black,  ir  _  .i  j 

Adoertisint  Represerdatioe. _ _  work  for  rnore  than  25  years  and 

Philadelphia  Bureau.  1046  Commercial  Trust  R  paSt  president  of  the  West  Vir- 
Bldt;  tSih  and  Market  Sts.,  Phil^elphiaj,  ginia  Newspaper  Council,  on  July 
Pa.  Tel.  Rlttenhooae  6-4582,  Joseph  W.  t 

Deagoretti.  2  became  managing  director  of  the 

Paeiju  Coon  Editor,  Campbell  Watson,  Mills  Little  Kanawha  Regional  Council, 
Bldt.,  San  Froneisco  4,  Tel.  Garfield  1-7950.  an  eight-county  development  and 
&  P^rhlZ  promotion  organization  formed  in 

Bldg.,  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  Garfield  1-7950;  1946  by  newspapers  in  the  area. 

2978  Wilshire  Bouietard,  Los  Angeles  5.  Tel.  _  _  •  j  r 

Dunairk  8-4151. _  DENNIS  STONE  has  resigned  from 

London,  England  Qjfirr;  Allan  Uelafons,  the  AugUSta  (Ga.)  Herald  to  join 
^^c^3e  Hyde  Park  Mansions,  MaryUbone  thg  Richmond  (Va.)  TimeS-DlS- 

pX  Wp.''£d;io^-L;N^N.-48:  parr-''-  Mrs.  Barbara  Milz  took 
Avenue  de  Parii,  Vincennea  (Seine).  Copies  over  MR.  STONE  S  COUrthoUSe  beat 
sA  Editoe  a  Publishes  are  evailable  at  the  jj]  AugUSta. 

American  Information  Service,  20,  rue  Duphot,  °  , 

Paria  Per)  France. _  KlTTREDGE  (PeTE)  WHEELER, 

Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  long  a  desk  Staffer  in  New  York 


and  Chicago,  for  the  last  three 
years  on  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  Sunday  and  makeup 
desks,  has  joined  the  New  York 
Daily  News  as  desk  aid  to  Bill 
Hendrix,  feature  editor. 

William  C.  Hochstuhl,  Jr., 
Berkshire  Eagle  (Pittsfield,  Mass.) 
correspondent  for  Lee  and  Lenox, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  of  the  Tide  Water  As¬ 
sociate  Oil  Co.,  Bayonne,  N.  J. 
John  M.  Vander  Voort,  of  the 
city  staff,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
district. 

Sam  S.  Clevenson,  Laconia 
(N.  H.)  Citizen  sports  writer,  has 
resigned  to  take  a  position  with 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal. 

Miss  Polly  Cochrane,  a  ’51 
graduate  of  Butler  University,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  drama  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star. 

Pete  Martin,  Jr.,  son  of  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  and  a  recent  Dart¬ 
mouth  graduate,  is  a  reporter  on 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 
iHe  worked  for  the  paper  last 
summer  as  a  copyboy. 

Ed  Wilks,  former  sports  editor 
of  the  Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Post- 
Tribune,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Associated  I^ess  bureau  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Charlot  Holtzkamper,  former 
society  reporter  for  the  Citizen 
Newspapers,  Houston,  has  joined 
the  women’s  staff  of  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post. 

William  A.  Yates,  reporter  for 
the  Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin,  has  been 
named  Associated  Press  correspon¬ 
dent  for  that  area. 

Pat  Stewart  has  resigned  as  re¬ 
porter  from  the  staff  of  the  Baker 
(Ore.)  Democrat  Herald  to  devote 
full  time  to  her  home. 

Miss  Ruth  Ellen  Fark,  a  ju¬ 
nior  at  Wellesley  College,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  woman’s 
department  of  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star. 


Jim  Wagner,  copydesk  man,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press. 

Ernest  Tidyman,  former  city 
side  staffer  on  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press,  has  joined  the  promotion 
department  of  the  Citizen  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Houston. 

David  H.  Rodwell  has  become 
news  editor  of  the  Las  Cruces 
(N.  M.)  Sun-News,  succeeding 

Charles  MacFarland,  who  is  now 
working  for  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald-Post. 

Sue  Vaughn  is  the  new  society 
editor  of  the  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.) 
Sun-News,  succeeding  Lucia  Pan- 
LENER. 

Ethel  Beckwith,  editorial 
staff,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald, 
has  returned  from  a  three-month 
tour  of  Europe. 

Fred  Thoms  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Middletown 
(Conn.)  Press. 

Miss  Joan  Armstrong,  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Boston  University,  Class 
of  1951,  has  been  named  East 
Haven,  Conn.,  reporter  for  the 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal-Cou¬ 
rier. 

John  R.  Donahue,  formerly  on 
the  editorial  staffs  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  and  Courant,  has 
been  elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Hartford  Electric  Light  Co.  He  is 
director  of  the  company’s  public 
relations  department. 

Carter  L.  George,  son  of  Har¬ 
old  M.  F.  George,  news  editor  of 
the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Lake 
Charles  (La.)  American  Press  as 
a  reporter. 

Bud  Sinclair,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Courier-Express  reporter,  is  cov¬ 
ering  National  Guard  and  Organ¬ 
ized  Reserve  Corps  training  at 
Pine  Camp,  N.  Y.,  for  his  paper. 

“Persh”  Rohrer,  sports  editor 
of  the  Athens  (O.)  Messenger  for 
the  last  five  years  and  Associated 
Press  stringer  for  Columbus  bu- 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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STOP... LOOK... &  RE-EXAMINE 


and  you  can  save  a  lot  of  advertising  money  and  sales  headaches. 

/ 

You  don’t  have  to  pay  terrifically  high  media  costs  because 

NEWSPAPERS 

the  strongest  and  best  advertising  medium,  have  in¬ 
creased  their  milline  very  little  during  the  past  10  years. 

The  newspaper  reader  is,  to  a  very  large  extent,  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  tremendously  increased  production  costs. 

Here  is  what  your  1951  Advertising  Dollar  will  buy  in  Newspapers: 

$2,000,000  WILL  BUY- 

50,000  line  schedules  in  79  newspapers  in  the  63  U.  S.  cities 
having  television  with  Net  Paid  A.B.C.  Retail  Trading  Area 

circulation  of .  17,000,000* 

Total  circulation  of .  19,000,000* 


$3,000,000  WILL  BUY- 

75,000  lines  on  the  above  basis  —  OR 

40,000  lines  in  174  additional  newspapers  making  a  total  of 
252  newspapers  in  237  markets,  which  account  for  a  very  high 
percentage  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 

These  newspapers  have  a  Net  Paid  A.B.C.  Retail  Trading  Zone 
circulation  of  over  25,000,000*  and  Total  Circulation  of  over 
29,000,000*. 

*This  is  from  36%  to  132%  greater  than  the  entire  current  number  of  TV  sets. 

If  your  advertising  costs  are  worrying  yon.  Stop... Look... and  Re-Examine  media  values 


Published  in  the  Interest  of  Newspapers  and  Advertisers  by 

Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 
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Cf^J.  BcMSar: 

Let’s  Sell  Advertising 
Instead  of  Newsprint 


•  11.  While  big  stores  have  used 
far  more  linage  to  reach  a  much 
bigger  market  in  people  and  dol¬ 
lars,  their  percentages  of  adver¬ 
tising  expense  has  declined  sub¬ 
stantially.  Had  milline  rates  in¬ 
creased  reasonably  and  propor¬ 
tionately,  we  may  believe  stores 
would  have  attempted  to  improve 
their  advertising’s  selling  effectivc- 


Back  to  Dailies 

Out  of  a  total  of  $66,750,000 
spent  for  advertising  last  year 
by  the  motion  picture  industry, 
$50,000,000  went  into  news¬ 
paper  linage,  according  to  Film 
Daily  estimates.  The  balance 
was  spread  this  way:  radio-TV, 
$12,000,000;  magazines,  $3,- 
000,000;  accessories  and  direct 
mail,  $1,250,000;  and  outdoor, 
$500,000. 


Not  many  months  ago  a  strange  in  -  their  advertising  s  selling  ettectivc-  ^as  spread  this  way:  radio-T\ , 

man  from  Mars  appeared  as  the  ,  ness  as  they  have  attempted  to  $12,000,000;  magazines,  $3,- 

new  head  of  a  city  newspai^r.  improve  other  store  operations.  qOO.OOO;  accessories  and  direct 

And  he  started  to  seek  cures  for  NALA  lomcntion  12.  It  appears  that  we  have  been  c  icnnon. 

some  of  the  baffling  problems  Denver.) _  selling  increasing  quantities  of  $1,250,000,  and 

most  all  papers  now  face.  ,  u  newsprint,  instead  of  selling  ad-  $500,000, 

He  has  been  able  to  approach  Instead— they  pay  vertising.  Our  department  store  — - 

problems  from  an  objective  view-  [J"  redu^^  Sfaverage  guesswork  and  substantially  less  for  it. 

point,  unhampered  by  traditions  y  ^^low  now  T""  I  *8-  Have  we  watched  media  rec- 

and  misconceptions.  S  to  m^e  o^  brei-even  S  T  f  ords  too  closely  in  an  attempt  to 

What  he  says  will  not  all  be  close  to  0051000^^  «"'y  win  linage  races,  maintain  linage 

music  to  the  ears  of  either  news-  e^s^s  have^c^^  '•'  T^'i  figures,  and  set  linage  records- 

paper  or  store  people.  Some  of  u„  choTefJo  rustirun  ^m^^  instead  of  better  advertising-there  have  failed  to  watch  rela- 

my  store  friends  will  bitterly  re-  7X  nd  m.ts  that  would  have  assured 

sent  his  implications  that  some  The 


line  rates  for  big  stores  are  in-  |  ^  ^  .  •  newspaper  business,  recognize  the  safer  profits?  Selling  more  and 

equitably  low— in  some  cities  per-  " isc  V  c  g  ^  theory  of  utility  value  in  pricing,  more  space  at  less  and  less  profit 

haps  unfair  to  papers— and  surely  ^as  much  more  expendable  income  m«re  than  is  as  dangerous  as  any  other  un- 

unfair  to  smaller  retail  advertisers,  fh' [Jld^th^  30’s  and  they  ^  P'^P^'  ‘‘y"*  economic  spiral. 

To  my  department  store  friends  it^more  readily  Department  ‘^'cated  columns  and  cartoons.  We  jq.  True,  we  need  the  depart- 

I  would  iroint  out  that  a  rate  struc-  averaee  profits  of^the  30's  recognize  the  same  practical  eco-  ment  stores  in  our  papers.  But 

ture  which  hurts  newspapers  is  not  8  P  throuch  the  principle  when  we  expect  they  need  us  equally.  It  is  not  a 

good  for  department  stores.  Rates  nmvine  their  busfness  is  question  of  subsidizing  their  ad- 

that  tend  to  throttle  advertising  •  •  •  P  8  or  U.P.  service  than  a  larger  paper  vertising  for  them  or  losing  them. 

from  smaller  stores  that  help  main-  Newsprint  has  doubled  in  P^y*  ‘fi'"8-  But  rather,  of  helping  them  arrive 

are  baT^rdenarZm  s/tef  A  Price  in  10^  years.  Labor  in  our  Neighborhood  Buy  nt  better  advertising  for  .  hich  they 

rate  structure  ^  that  enmunoes  plant  likewise.  So  have  most  things  l-i.  But  in  selling  advertising  we  can  economically  afford  to  pay  a 


IS  no  place  we  can  stop.  costs  that  would  have  assured 

13.  As  an  industry  we,  in  the  us  sounder  rate  structures  and 
newspaper  business,  recognize  the  safer  profits?  Selling  more  and 


6  Fverv  1  000  of  our  readers  Pricing-  more  space  at  less  and  less  profit 

Lome  We  charge  a  big  paper  more  than  is  as  dangerous  as  any  other  un- 


from  smaller  stores  that  help  main¬ 
tain  principal  shopping  districts, 
are  bad  for  department  stores.  A 
rate  structure  that  encourages 


^wasteful  H^nartm^nt  the  department  Store  buys.  i  would  go  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  higher  rate.  If  they  can  get  sub- 
,  wasieiui,  department  that  it  Wiw  has  a  r,-niitatir,n  over  stantiallv  more  response  per  dollar 


like  the  averages  (about  8.5%  to 
2.4%. )  I  would  ask  them  to  look 
at  their  advertising  percentages  the  8.  A 


store  advenising  /5  «  ^  fie  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  big  store  has  a  reputation  over  stantially  more  response  per  dollar 

the  stores  tha^  waste  advertising  '^^luld  cost  a  store  now  twice  as  our  whole  circulation  area.  It  can  spent,  and  we  can  get  a  more 
and  to  tZ  entire  much  as  it  did  in  1939  to  buy  an  draw  from  all  neighborhoods,  rational  rate  per  line,  r/ie  en/ire 

If  in  certain  citiec  mv  Hen^rV  '"ch  of.  advertising  to  reach  1,000  When  a  woman  comes  in  in  re-  economic  community  Mould  be 
ment  store  friends  sav  fhev  can'  P^opl^-  ^ut  it  doesn’t.  It  costs  only  sponse  to  an  ad,  it  has  plus  selling  better  off. 

not  afford  higher  rates  I  would  25%  more  than  10  opportunity,  for  it  displays  a  host  20.  Most  newspapers  agree  that 

ask  them  if  their  profits  the  past  that’s  funny.  Family  of  items  l^fore  her  on  as  many  a  store  makes  its  own  rate  per 

10  years  against  the  prior  10  Iwk  fi^V'^S  power  has  doubled,  and  floors  as  she  visits.  Yet,  that  big  reader  or  per  dollar  of  response 
like  the  averages  (about  8  5%  to  market  has  almost  store  can  buy  every  thousand,  by  the  quality  of  creative  work  it 

2  4%  )  I  would  ask  them  to  look  I''«fi'^‘^-  inmily,  of  our  circulation  does.  But  many  newspapers  do  not 

at  their  advertising  percentages  the  »•  All  our  audience  has  200%  "'"f*  cheaper  than  can  the  spe-  appreciate  how  extremely  high 
same  periods.  (Averages  show  of  their  1939  income.  Each  line  or  «  block  down  the  street  many  of  these  ‘store  made  rates 

about  2.6%  against  formerly  '"ch  of  local  advertising  we  print  ^bat  cannot  possibly  hope  to  use  are  for  what  they  get.  Is  our  ap- 
3.75%.)  If  the  department  stores  reaches  30%  more  people  than  in  our  space  as  profitably.  It  may  be  parent  deference  to  retail-store 
cannot  pay  rates  even  equal  to  1939.  Not  taking  into  account  the  traditional— but  it  doesn  t  make  “wisdom"  about  advertising,  only 
those  the  small  stores  around  them  fad  that  people  have  been  easier  sense.  an  excuse  for  our  ignorance  about 

pay,  there  is  an  evil  dav  ahead  for  lo  sell  through  the  past  decade  15.  As  we  have  encouraged  big  how  advertising  is  made  to  pay 

big  stores — and  for  the  neMspapers  «ach  line  of  advertising  should  stores  to  buy  juicy  big  space  at  ^'ell? 

of  America.  produce  about  260%  of  its  1939  low  rates,  we  have  greatly  fat-  Must  Know  Advertising 

Stores  that  complain  about  rates  response  production.  Who  thinks  tened  our  papers.  And  we  have  21.  Great  entrepreneurs  in 
when  they  are  utilizing  space  to  'I  doing  so?  made  our  papers  perhaps  incon-  America  except  publishers,  are 

only  half  its  fair  potential  are  9.  In  1939  it  took  7  cents  of  ad-  veniently  big  when  the  public  is  anxious  that  what  they  sell  shall 

like  a  man  complaining  to  an  oil  vertising  for  every  department  being  more  and  more  seduced  into  perform  well  and  pay  off  for  the 

company  about  high  gas  costs,  store  transaction,  averaging  $2.10.  relationship  with  media  that  oc-  purchaser.  Entrepreneurs  except 

wjiile  he  drives  in  second  with  his  In  1949  (I  haven’t  been  able  to  get  ffi®  niind,  but  do  not  exert  publishers  usually  are  prepared  to 

brakes  on.  1950  figures  yet)  it  took  10.5  cents  dlfi®r  the  mind  or  the  body.  tell  their  customers  how  to  effec- 

Herc’s  the  Picture  of  advertising  for  every  transac-  16.  Due  to  fatter  and  fatter  pa-  tively  use  what  they  buy.  How  can 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  words  averaging  $4.08.  In  view  of  pers  carrying  more  and  more  big  staff  men  sell  advertising  instead  of 

of  the  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER  higher  prices  and  more  per  capita  space  from  big  stores  we  have  newsprint,  when  they  do  not  really 

FROM  MARS.  income,  I  figure  10.5  cents  should  tended  to  particularly  handicap  the  know  advertising — 'and  cannot  an- 

1.  Newsprint  is  tight  for  us  right  produced  at  least  $5.50  in  numerous  small  advertisers  who  alyze  or  understand  its  power? 

now.  It  may  grow^tighter  for  us  transactions.  Every  1949  retail  ad  pay  us  high  retail  rates.  We  have  22.  My  investigations  show  me 
unless  deflation  painfully  and  dollar  was  at  most,  only  75%  as  unquestionably  kept  many  minor  that  newspaper  executives  often 

abruptly  loosens  it  for  us  effective  as  a  1939  ad  dollar.  And  accounts  from  becoming  as  big  as  say:  “We  don’t  dare  to  suggest  to 

2.  Our  increased  use  of  news-  advertising  dollars  were  not  they  might  have  become,  had  their  our  customers  how  they  might  im¬ 
print  is  largely  due  to  increased  effectively.  rates— compared  to  the  depart-  prove  their  advertising.  They 

advertising  linage.  ‘Gravy  Train  Ride’  ment  stores’ — been  more  in  keep-  would  resent  it.  Therefore,  we 


Must  Know  Advertising 
21.  Great  entrepreneurs  in 


2.  Our  increased  use  of  news-  advertising  aoiiars  were  noi 

print  is  largely  due  to  increased  ’’P®’’!  ''c*'y  effectively, 
advertising  linage.  ‘Gravy  Train  Ride’ 

3.  The  largest  share  of  our  ad-  10.  I  believe  keeping  our  adver 
vertising  revenues  comes  from  re-  tising  milline  rates  way  below  in 


tail.  The  largest  retail  category  is  creases  in  almost  all  other  depart- 
in  the  department  store.  Our  total  ment  store  expenditures — combined 


‘Gravy  Train  Ride’  ment  stores — been  more  in  Keep-  would  resent  it.  Therefore,  we 

10  I  believe  keenine  our  adver-  *"8  with  the  lesser  value  to  them  don’t  want  our  salesmen  to  know 
ising  mmir  ra^es^aV  circulation.  what  makes  ads  good  or  bad.’’  If 

:reases  in  almost  all  other  depart-  Cost  of  Production  that  is  true,  let  us  admit  we  place 

nent  store  expenditures — combined  17.  I  believe  the  handling  of  de-  «  premium  on  ignorance,  and  let 


circulation  has  greater  utility  value  with  the  “gravy  train  ride”  that  partment  store  advertising  pro-  earnestly  for  staffs  that 

to  the  department  store  than  to  stores  have  had  since  1941 — has  duction  and  revision — costs  us  can  be  more  and  more  ignorant 

any  other  advertiser.  led  stores  to  use  white  space  more  per  column  inch  than  does  about  what  they  sell. 

4.  I  would,  therefore,  assume  wastefully,  with  small  attention  to  the  production  and  revision  of  ad-  23.  In  days  when  newsprint  cost 

department  stores  pay  us  our  high-  making  it  maximumly  productive,  vertising  for  smaller  stores.  But  (Continued  on  page  36) 
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For  day to -day  dependability 


in  making  printing  plates 


YOU  CAN  RELY 


ON 


Workmen  back  up  the  foil-lined  copper  shell 


with  Gas-melted  lead,  to  make  an  electrotype. 


TO  KEEP  PRODUCTION  MOVING, 

and  to  assure  printing  plates  of  top 
quality,  Fort  Pitt  Electrotype  Co., 
Inc.,  and  Graphic  Engraving  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  use  readily  control¬ 
lable,  dependable  GAS  in  important 
plate-making  steps. 

Molten  lead  is  constantly  avail¬ 
able  for  backing  up  electros  from 
the  Gas-fired  melting  pot.  Here  the 
convenience,  economy  and  ease  of 
using  GAS  is  quickly  apparent. 
Other  applications,  such  as  the  Gas 
burning-in  stoves  and  Gas-fired 
stereo  casting  units,  further  empha¬ 


size  that  GAS  IS  ideal  for  processes 
requiring  careful  temperature 
control. 

GAS  has  many  other  uses  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  field.  Your  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  Representative  knows  how  to 
put  Gas  to  work  for  you,  decreasing 
your  problems,  saving  you  money. 
Get  the  facts  from  him,  today! 


PUte-making  on  one  of 


the  Gms  bunung-in  stoves. 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 


420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 
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Let's  Sell  Advertising 

continued  from  page  34 

much  kss  in  our  total  expense,  it 
was  logical  that  milline  rates 
should  decrease  rapidly  as  circu¬ 
lation  increased.  Is  that  a  publish¬ 
ing  rule-of-thumb  that  needs  re¬ 
examination  in  the  face  of  today’s 
exorbitant  newsprint  prices? 

24.  One  paper’s  production  costs 
per  column  inch  have  trebled  in 
20  years.  But  its  milline  has  de¬ 
creased  20%  in  the  same  years 
while  circulation  climbed  a  third. 
Under  such  circumstances  is  a 
paper  only  selling  newsprint  at  an 
insignificant  profit  (if  any)  to  it¬ 
self  and  its  department  store  cus¬ 
tomers,  while  those  customers  (as 
most  of  them  are)  are  getting  only 
fractional  response  from  weak 
copy?  If  our  low  department  store 
rate  is  really  profitable  to  our 
paper,  is  our  higher  rate  fair  to 
our  smaller  advertisers? 

Are  We  Just  Selling  Space? 

25.  Currently  some  papers  are 
soliciting  more  department  store 
linage  on  the  basis  that  those 
stores  have  not  held  their  rightful 
share  of  total  retail  volume.  As 
though  simply  using  more  linage 
would  insure  economical  produc¬ 
tion  of  more  business!  Would  it  be 
wise  to  consider  selling  ADVER¬ 
TISING  instead  of  more  space, 
which  is  simply  newsprint?  Would 
it  be  wiser  to  interest  a  big  store 
in  better  advertising  that  might 
produce  50%  to  100%  more  re¬ 


sponse?  So  that  perhaps  three- 
fourths  the  former  space  would 
yield  the  store  more  business — 
while  it  profitably  paid  the  paper 
higher  line  rates?  (If  advertising 
yielded  a  store  33%  more  re¬ 
sponse,  75%  of  its  present  linage 
would  produce  the  same  shoppers 
and  volume  as  now.  And  not 
change  the  store’s  advertising  per¬ 
centage,  even  at  rates  25% 
higher!) 

26.  I  am  not  necessarily  sug¬ 
gesting  we  should  have  more  of 
the  department  store’s  dollars.  I 
am  suggesting  it  is  possible  that 
present  department  store  expendi¬ 
tures — ^but  for  less  space — might 
have  served  both  stores  and  us  to 
better  advantage  if  creative  work 
were  more  in  accord  with  high 
standards  of  professional  selling  in 
print. 

Inside  the  Stores 

“Let’s  look  within  the  stores. 
They  too  have  a  complex  adver¬ 
tising  problem — one  they  are  not 
likely  to  solve  without  newspaper 
help  and  prompting.  Retail  man¬ 
agement  is  not  likely  to  strive  to 
solve  advertising  problems  (a) 
when  white  space  is  up  per  inch 
per  thousand  circulation  only  5  to 
25%  (b)  when  business  is  easy  to 
get,  and  (c)  when  advertising  per¬ 
centages  are  down!  Retail  man¬ 
agement  has  other  problems  more 
pressing,  and  expense  areas  to 
worry  about  where  expenses  are 
75  to  100%  up  and  more! 

“Some  facets  of  the  advertising 
problem  within  the  big  stores  are 


EXCELLENT  REPRODUCTIONS  . . . 

that  demand  attention!  The  result  every  time  when  you 
use  Burgess  Stereo  Mats— laboratory  tested  at  every 
step  of  manufacture  to  guarantee  their  uniform  shrink¬ 
age,  greater  plasticity  and  smoother  faces.  From  type 
and  firom  line  or  halftone  engravings  . . .  you  get  deep, 
faithful  impressions  with  Burgess  Mats— and  reproduc¬ 
tions  that  compete  with  the  original! 


BURGESS  CELLUIOSE  COMPANY 

Mafiwfoctwtrt  an^  Mtlribatarf 
af  Bargatt  Cliraaia  an4  Taaa-Tax  Matt 
PRIifORT*  lUINOIS 


hinted  at  in  the  following.  White 
space  used  better  as  a  result  of 
such  problems  being  given  earnest 
attention  would  be  worth  far  more 
to  stores  than  the  white  space 
they  now  buy — and  they  could  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  more  for  it. 

1.  Planning  what  to  advertise  at 
what  price  levels,  where,  when, 
and  with  what  pressure  is  the  first 
tough  phase  of  the  advertising  job. 
It  is  profitable — but  difficult  to  do 
well.  It  often  is  not  done  well. 

2.  Budgeting  advertising  on  the 
basis  of  whafs  best  for  the  store 
instead  of  solely  on  the  basis  of 
departmental  volume  is  difficult, 
and  not  generally  done. 

3.  Most  stores  have  little  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses  in  consumer  opinion. 
They  know  too  little  about  the 
number  and  views  of  the  “walk¬ 
outs”  they  suffer  after  people  have 
entered  their  stores.  ^  their  ad¬ 
vertising  is  off  the  beam. 

4.  The  creative  work  in  most  ad 
departments  is  done  on  the  basis 
of  hunch,  intuition,  prejudice,  ex¬ 
pediency,  and  personal  experience. 
The  academic  approach  has  not 
yet  come  to  be  generally  de¬ 
manded  by  management. 

5.  In  very  few  stores  does  copy 
approach  professional  levels.  Copy¬ 
writers  guess.  So  do  buyers.  And 
since  it’s  buyers’  money,  buyers’ 
guesses  prevail.  That  leads  to  fric¬ 
tion  ar^i  vraste,  fractional  advertis¬ 
ing  eftvj^i'veness,  and  high  staff 
turnover. 

6.  A  high  percentage  of  big  store 
advertising  fails  to  instantly  com¬ 
municate  the  best  possible  story  to 
the  right  people.  This  is  often  a 
failure  on  the  part  of  headline  and 
copywriters.  When  they  do  say  the 
right  thing,  layout  people  who  do 
not  academically  understand  the 
purpose  and  the  problem  of  an 
advertisement,  are  apt  to  obscure 
it. 

Incomplete  Message 

7.  Most  ads  of  big  stores  are  in¬ 
complete.  Since  you  cannot  get 
more  sell  out  of  an  ad  than  is  put 
into  it,  results  are  fractional. 

8.  In  most  stores  the  technique 
for  getting  the  best  merchandise 
wisdom  of  buyers  through  an  ad¬ 
vertising  department  and  into  the 
minds  of  consumers  as  palatable 
selling,  is  pitiably  poor. 

9.  A  prospect  entering  a  store  to 
get  the  best  possible  information 
about  a  given  item  would  never  be 
sent  up  to  the  typical  copywriter. 
Yet  the  copywriter's  views  on  the 
same  item,  scarcely  augmented  by 
the  buyer's — are  distributed  to 
many  thousands  of  prospects  on 
expensive  newsprint.  Funny — but 
it’s  also  tragic. 

10.  Most  promotion  people  are 
unacademic  extroverts.  That  may 
make  for  good  public  relations.  It 
doesn’t  make  for  good  private  re¬ 
lations — one  man  or  woman  read¬ 
ing  one  ad  at  a  time,  multiplied  by 
hundreds  of  ads,  over  thousands 
of  circulation.  All  business  is 
(very)  local. 

11.  So  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  response  per  dollar  spent 


in  recent  years,  that  stores  habit¬ 
ually  run  many  ads  without  count¬ 
ing  the  cost.  If  management  hap¬ 
pens  to  protest — the  newspaper 
gets  blamed. 

$75  for  $12,000  Outlay 

12.  Stores  rarely  view  creative 
effort  in  relation  to  space  cost. 
Thus  a  great  store  spent  $12,000 
for  space  in  one  issue  of  a  paper 
and  allowed  a  $75  a  week  layout 
man  one  day  to  lay  it  all  out.  The 
result  was  poorly  organized,  un- 
a{H>caling,  hard-to-get-around-in 
advertising  that  reduced  space  val¬ 
ue  substantially.  The  management 
of  a  store  that  blithely  pays  $1,000 
for  space  for  an  ad  would  often  be 
amazed  at  the  ridiculously  few 
dollars  paid  for  the  creative  time 
and  talent  that  determine  what  the 
$1,000  will  be  worth  to  the  store. 
This  is  a  terrible  waste  of  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

13.  Stores  have  attempted  to 
evolve  efficient,  rational,  semi- 
scientific  work  methods  wherever 
their  operations  can  respond  to 
such  methods.  Except  in  advertis¬ 
ing!  Waste  of  time,  talent,  and 
money,  in  creating  and  producing 
ads  in  their  own  stores  would  ap¬ 
pall  many  managements.  This 
waste  of  substance  matches  the  un¬ 
believable  waste  in  selling  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

14.  Management  won’t  buy  a 
$200  typewriter  for  a  copywriter 
without  a  long  and  businesslike 
look  at  the  expenditure,  but  it  will 
turn  over  to  the  same  copywriter 
$25,000  to  $100,000  of  space 
without  asking  a  single  incisive 
question  as  to  his  or  her  true  ca¬ 
pacity  as  a  professional  seller-in¬ 
print.  This  too,  may  be  traditional, 
but  it  is  also  absurd. 

15.  Store  people,  like  newspaper 
people,  often  think  advertising  is 
measured  in  linage.  It  is  properly 
measured  by  quality  of  content, 
multiplied  by  linage  and  circula¬ 
tion.  I  would  prefer  for  a  store  of 
my  own,  100,000  lines  of  advertis¬ 
ing  prepared  by  a  certain  advertis¬ 
ing  department  I  know  of,  than 
2(X),000  or  300,000  lines  in  the 
same  media,  prepared  by  many 
other  ad  departments. 

Lost  Opportunities 

Are  we  serving  the  big  stores  as 
well  as  we  serve  our  reluctance  to 
face  issues,  when  we  do  not  excite 
them  over  their  lost  opportunities 
in  our  medium?  Are  we  serving 
the  small  stores  as  well  as  we 
serve  the  big  ones,  when  we  do 
not  show  the  small  ones  how  they 
can  earn  rates  less  pressing  upon 
them  by  better  advertising? 

Where  I  come  from,  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  learns  in  any  business  to 
become  dedicated  to  a  rational 
operation.  Size  is  secondary  to  in¬ 
tegrity.  Growth  is  less  important 
than  health. 

A  great  deal  of  the  linage  we 
sell  cannot — as  it  is  used — begin 
to  be  profitable  under  normal  or 
tough  economic  conditions  to  the 
people  who  buy  it.  Is  it  more  im¬ 
portant  to  sell  more,  or  to  make 
what  we  sell  pay  more  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  buy  it? 
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FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION: 


The  expanding  role  of  small  business  men  in  the  distribution  of  pe¬ 
troleum  products  assumes  top-flight  importance  in  the  face  of  mounting 
demands  of  national  defense  and  greatly  increased  civilian  usage. 

With  their  competitive  initiative  honed  to  a  fine  edge,  15,000  in¬ 
dependent  jobbers  and  distributors  today  are  performing  indispensable 
wholesale  functions  in  getting  record  oil  supplies  to  the  public.  As  a 
result,  they  have  tripled  their  dollar  volume  of  business  since  1940. 

Establishing  high  standards  of  service  in  their  communities,  these 
local  oil  men  are  competing  against  both  large  firms  eind  small,  in  the 
largest  cities  and  the  remotest  villages  across  the  land. 

Representative  of  the  resourcefulness  that  is  the  hallmark  of  pe¬ 
troleum  jobbers  and  distributors  in  our  competitive  system  are  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  White  Fuel  Company,  in  Boston,  In  1931  its  storage 
facilities  had  a  capacity  of  400,000  gallons.  Seeing  opportunities  for 
specialization,  the  firm's  co-foiander  and  president,  John  P.  Birmingham, 
adjusted  his  operations  to  cultivate  markets  for  heavy  oils  for  industrial 
use,  and  heating  oils  for  dealers  and  direct  consumers.  A  $2  million  ex¬ 
pansion  program  now  nearing  completion  will  give  him  a  storage  capacity 
of  65,000,000  gallons  to  better  serve  his  customers.  This  means  less  de¬ 
pendence  on  tanker  transportation  during  winter  months,  and  many  extra 
days'  supply  during  heating  months.  His  foresight  over  the  years  for 
both  himself  and  his  customers  is  expected  to  yield  a  sales  volume  of 
about  $33  million  this  year.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  economic  importance 
to  the  community  of  this  jobber  who  stimulates  so  much  local  business. 

Resourceful  small  business  men  in  the  oil  industry  find  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  profit  and  public  service  wherever  they  are,  in  small  communi¬ 
ties  as  well  as  large.  To  cite  one  more  example,  W.  L.  Dickey,  pioneer 
oil  jobber  at  Wayzata,  Minnesota,  sold  5,000  gallons  of  gasoline  in  1910, 
His  son,  Don,  now  company  president,  sells  five  million  gallons  a  year. 

In  the  production,  refining,  and  distribution  of  oil,  the  competi¬ 
tive  talents  and  contributions  of  small  business  men  are  invaluable  for 
the  big  job  ahead. 

*  *  *  *  ^  * 

If  you  would  like  further  information  about  the  oil  industry  and 
its  operations,  please  write  to  me. 


Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y« 
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“EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S 

cover^e  of  all  phases  of  newspaper 
interest  makes  it  a  primary  medium 
for  Plain  Dealer  advertising,” 

General  Manager.  THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


The  history  of  The  Plain  Dealer  is  the  saga  of  the  Central  States  ...  of  rugged  individual¬ 
ism,  of  adherence  to  sturdy  democratic  principles,  and  of  a  spirited  winning  fight  against 
,aggres.sive  competition. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  was  lM)rn  as  a  weekly  in  184i  .  .  .  became  a  daily  in  1845. 
When  it  started,  it  competed  with  six  other  papers  .  .  .  over  the  years,  it  outliveil  all  these 
and  numerous  others  that  blossomed  and  withered  away. 

.\t  the  outset,  The  Plain  Dealer  boasted  a  circulation  of  .800  subscribers  at  a  shilling  a 
week.  Toilay,  The  1*lain  Dealeh’.s  daily  circulation  is  just  a  shade  over  .800.000  .  .  .  its 
Sunday  circulation  well  over  500,000. 

One  of  the  really  great  newspa|>ers  of  the  nation.  The  Plain  Dealer  habitually  has  done 
an  efficient  job  of  news  rejiorting  and  a  sincere  job  of  news  and  editorial  interpretation.  It 
has  long  esjjoused  sound  causes,  whether  or  not  they  hapiiened  at  the  moment  to  have  a 
majority  opinion  behind  them. 

In  its  promotion  and  advertising,  The  Plain  DealI':r  has  been  characterizeil  by  the  .same 
progre.ssive,  thoughtful,  and  forthright  .spirit  exhibited  in  its  excellent  news  rejMirting.  For 
tlie  past  1.8  years,  it  has  not  mis.sed  having  an  advertisement  in  every  single  i.ssue  of  Editor 
&  Pi  BLisHER.  Sterling  Graham,  General  Manager  and  for  27  years  a  Plain  Deai.er  man, 
states  that  the  rea.son  for  this  consistent  and  persistent  adverti.sing  is  that  “Editor  &  Pi  B- 
lisher’.s  coverage  of  all  pha.ses  of  newspa|»er  interest  makes  it  a  primary  medium  for 
1’lain  Dealer  advertising.” 
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SYNDICATES 


General  Features  Offers 
Kefauver*s  Crime  Book 


By  Erwin  &10II 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver  ex¬ 
tended  his  field  of  impact  from 
crime  syndicates  to  news  syndi¬ 
cates  this  week  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  General  Features 
CoRP.  will  serialize  his  forthcom¬ 
ing  book,  “Crime  in  America.” 

Scheduled  for  publication  next 
week  by  Doubleday,  Inc.,  the  book 
has  been  edited  and  condensed  in¬ 
to  20  newspaper  installments  of 
1,200  words  each.  They  will  be 
available  for  first  release  July  15. 

“Crime  in  America”  is  Senator 
Kefauver’s  personal  record  of  the 
“greatest  crime  hunt  in  history” 
conducted  by  the  Senate  Crime 
Investigating  Committee  under  his 
chairmanship  in  1950  and  early 
1951.  In  it  he  attempts  to  docu¬ 
ment  his  thesis  that  “a  nationwide 
crime  syndicate  does  exist  in  the 
United  States,  despite  the  protes¬ 
tations  of  a  strangely  assorted 
company  of  criminals,  self-serving 
politicians,  plain  blind  fools  and 
others  who  may  be  honestly  mis¬ 
guided,  that  there  is  no  such  com¬ 
bine.”  The  book  contains  data  on 
Murder,  Inc.,  the  Mafia  and  the 
Crime  Syndicate,  and  details  of 
the  inroads  organized  crime  has 
made  into  legitimate  business  and 
government. 

The  final  installment  of  “Crime 
In  America”  sets  forth  Senator 
Kefauver’s  suggestions  on  “How 
the  National  Crime  Syndicate  Can 
Be  Smashed.”  Most  of  the  other 
installments  deal  individually  with 
the  various  regional  investigations 
of  the  Crime  Committee.  News¬ 


papers  in  cities  treated  individually 
in  the  book  will  receive,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  condensed  installments, 
the  full  text  of  chapters  dealing 
with  their  areas. 

According  to  Senator  Kefauver, 
“the  crusade  against  crime  must  be 
a  continuing  perpetual  thing,  em¬ 
ploying  every  weapon  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  exposure,  legislation  and  pub¬ 
licity  toward  the  end  of  diminish¬ 
ing  the  stranglehold  which  vicious 
criminals  and  certain  unscrupulous 
politicians  exert  upon  our  society. 
Hence,  the  reason  for  this  news¬ 
paper  serialization  of  “Crime  In 
America”  which  I  humbly  hope 
will  be  another  weapon  in  the 
battle  against  organized  crime." 

Enterprising  Features  Has 
Science  Fiction,  'Busy  Bea' 

The  trend  toward  science  fiction 
will  receive  new  impetus  this 
month  when  Enterprising  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  begins  distribut¬ 
ing  “Rick  Kane-Space  Marshal,”  a 
new  Interplanetary  adventure  strip. 

“Rick  Kane”  will  be  “authentic 
science  fiction,  based  on  actual 
fact  and  probability,”  according  to 
syndicate  manager  John  Higgins. 
A  scientist  and  an  astronomer  will 
serve  as  technical  consultants  to 
assist  the  author  and  artist  in  their 
portrayal  of  life  in  the  year  2901. 

Author  of  “Rick  Kane”  will  be 
Walter  Gibson,  former  creator  of 
“The  Shadow”  comic,  author  of 
280  “Shadow”  novels  and  one¬ 
time  literary  associate  to  Houdini, 


Headlines  from  Headquarters 

Everybody  enjoys  a  good  murder, 
especially  between  book  covers,  w'itli 
spooks,  gats,  and  teeth  all  rattling.  But  for 
really  rattling  good  tales... the  aficionado 
turns  from  fiction  to  the  headquarters 
files,  finds  chillier  chills,  more  curious 
circumstances,  bigger  bafflers... 


Did  Justice  Triumph? 


Presents  puzzlers  that  baffled  the  best  police  brains 
. . .  many  still  unsolved  mysteries,  gives  each  reader  a  chance  to  he  an 
amateur  Hawkshaw!  Authentically  reported,  illustrated  with  photos 
of  characters  and  scenes,  edited  for  entire  family  readership,  this 
popular  weekly  feature  will  build  fans  and  a  following.  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chieaga  Tribune^JVew  Yarh  JVews 

iVeir*  Butidiaa,  .Veir  York 
Tribune  Tourer,  Chleugo 


Thurston,  Blackstone  and  Dun- 
ninger.  “Rick  Kane”  will  be 
drawn  by  E.  C.  Stoner,  commer¬ 
cial  artist  who  has  drawn  “Gang- 
busters”  and  “Mr.  District  Attor¬ 
ney”  comic  books  and  served  as 
art  director  of  Tower  Magazines. 

“Rick  Kane”  will  be  available 
in  four  and  five-column  size  daily 
and  in  tabloid,  one-half  and  one- 
third  Sunday  pages. 

*  *  * 

Also  due  from  Enterprising 
Features  is  “Busy  Bea,”  a  space¬ 
saving  pantomime  strip  intended 
for  women’s  page  use.  Drawn  by 
humorist  Norm  Liss,  each  strip 
is  four  columns  wide  by  VA  inches 
deep.  It  may  also  be  cut  and 
boxed  for  two-column  use. 

'Little  Doc'  Even  Littler 

More  space-saving  news  comes 
from  ViNG  Features  Syndicate, 
Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.,  which  an¬ 
nounces  that  Ving  Fuller’s  gag-a- 
day  comic,  “Little  Doc.”  is  being 
made  available  in  a  new  reduced 
size — ^three  columns  by  1 inches. 
The  strip  will  also  continue  to  be 
available  in  four  columns  by  IVi 
inches  and  four  columns  by  two 
inches. 

News  and  Notes 

Columnist  Frank  Farrell,  au¬ 
thor  of  McNaught  Syndicate’s 
“New  York  Day  by  Day,”  has 
been  promoted  to  major  in  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve. 

*  •  * 

Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer,  author  of 
General  Features  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  “World  Affairs”  column, 
returned  this  week  from  a  three 
months’  trip  which  included  visits 
to  Pakistan,  India,  Indo-China, 
Hongkong,  the  Philippines,  Japan 
and  Korea. 

m  ^ 

The  Department  of  Journalism 
at  Indiana  University  is  bringing 
up  to  date  a  survey  of  syndicate 
operation  made  in  1946  by  John 
E.  Stempel.  Questionnaires  have 
gone  out  to  246  syndicates,  seek¬ 
ing  data  that  would  help  those 
persons  seeking  to  market  “new 
and  different”  features. 

■ 

Retrenchment  Begins 
On  Boston  Herald 

Boston  —  The  high  cost  of 
newspaper  production  has  caused 
the  Boston  Herald  to  start  a  “re¬ 
trenchment  program.” 

The  usual  eight-page  Sunday 
comic  section  has  been  cut  to  six 
pages  as  a  move  to  save  paper. 

Robert  Choate,  Herald-Traveler 
publisher,  announced  to  the  staff 
recently  the  program  would  neces¬ 
sitate  the  laying  off  of  12  persons 
throughout  the  plant. 

■ 

Local  History  Cited 

Paris,  Tex. — ^The  Paris  News  is 
receiving  an  award  of  merit  from 
the  American  Association  for 
State  and  Local  History  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  the  field  of 
local  history. 


Kilpatrick,  30, 
Named  Editor 
In  Richmond 

Richmond,  Va.  —  James  Jack- 
son  Kilpatrick,  for  the  past  two 
years  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
Richmond  News 
Leader,  has  been 
appointed  editor 
of  that  paper,  it 
was  announced 
by  David  Tenant 
Bryan,  president 
and  publisher  of 
Richmond  News- 
papers.  Inc., 
which  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Times-Dis- 
patch,  morning.  Kilpatrick 
The  News  Leader  is  an  afternoon 
paper. 

Mr.  Kilpatrick  fills  the  vacancy 
created  by  the  resignation  and  re¬ 
tirement  of  Dr.  E)ouglas  Southall 
Freeman  on  June  30,  1949.  Mr. 
Kilpatrick,  30,  is  the  fifth  editor 
in  the  history  of  the  News  Leader. 
Alfred  B.  Williams  served  as  edi¬ 
tor  from  the  time  of  the  merger 
of  the  Richmond  News  and  the 
Evening  Leader  in  1903  until  the 
News  Leader  was  sold,  six  years 
later,  to  John  Stewart  Bryan  and 
associates.  Edmund  Pendleton 
served  as  editor  from  1909  until 
1911.  He  was  followed  by  Dr. 
G.  Watson  James,  who  served  as 
editor  from  1911  to  1915.  Dr. 
Freeman,  who  had  served  as  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  for  two  years  under 
Dr.  James,  became  editor  in  1915. 

A  native  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Kilpatrick  joined  the  staff  of  the 
News  Leader  in  March,  1941, 
upon  graduation  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri.  During  a  tenure 
of  eight  years  as  reporter,  he 
covered  the  State  Capitol  and  the 
Virginia  General  Assembly,  courts, 
financial  news,  Richmond  City 
Hall  and  other  beats. 

Last  year  he  received  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association’s  first 
award  for  outstanding  editorial 
writing.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers  and  is  editor  of  the  con¬ 
ference’s  quarterly  publication,  the 
Masthead.  He  was  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  News  Leader  under  Dr. 
Freeman  for  several  years. 


New  Fashion  Column 

The  Newhouse  newspapers  are 
promoting  a  new  illustrated  fashion 
column  by  Lois  Fegan,  woman’s 
editor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot  and  Evening  News.  Miss 
Fegan’s  new  assignment  includes 
weekly  trips  to  the  fashion  mar¬ 
kets. 


48-Page  Blackhawk 

Janesville,  Wis.  —  'The  Daily 
Gazette’s  14th  annual  Blackhawk 
Edition  is  a  48-page  tabloid  de-  j 
scribing  Southern  Wisconsin  vaca¬ 
tion  and  recreational  facilities. 
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You  ve  got  to  produce  to  he  a  winner 


Far  out  in  front  of  the  held  is  a  producer  extra¬ 
ordinary  .  .  .  the  diversified  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
It,  for  instance,  turns  out  more  cigars  and  more 
explosives  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  leader  in  employment  in  more  than 
50  top  industrial  classifications. 

It  also  has  more  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  under 
100,000  City  Zone  than  you  would  imagine  .  .  . 
slightly  more  than  1,000.  In  these  places  you’ll 


find  the  bulk  of  Pennsylvania’s  hard-working 
people  . . .  living  in  the  heart  of  the  world’s 
richest  market. 

Sharing  the  homes  of  these  people  are  their  most 
respected  and  welldiked  friends,  their  hometown 
newspapers  •  •  •  super  salesmen  at  bargain  rates. 
The  rates  Well,  you  can  buy  all  twenty-one 
of  the  papers  listed  on  this  page,  for  example, 
for  less  than  $1.55  a  line. 


Pennsylvania 

has  more  daily  newspapers  than  any  other  State 

newspaper  advertising  w  orks  best 
in  a  newspaper-minded  market  •  •  • 

BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  |E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  |E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  (E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROG¬ 
RESS  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  |E)  •  HAZELTON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HA2ELTON 
STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  |E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  |E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW 
CASTLE  NEWS  |E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  |E)  f  WASHINGTON 
OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M4E)  •  WAYNESBORO  RECORD-HERALD  |E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  GAZEHE-BULLETIN  (M)  f  VyiLLIAMS- 
PORT  SUN  |E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  (E). 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Boston  U.  Accredited, 
Bringing  Total  to  40 

By  Dwight  Bentel 


Boston  University’s  division  of 
journalism  has  been  accredited  by 
the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism. 

The  accrediting  group  approved 
the  school’s  news-editorial  curric¬ 
ulum,  bringing  to  40  the  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism  ac¬ 
credited  by  ACEJ  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  year  of  its  program. 

These  40  schools  are  in  27 
states.  Boston  University  is  the 
first  in  New  England.  John  H. 
Gleason  is  director  of  the  division 
of  journalism,  which  administra¬ 
tively  is  a  unit  in  the  school  of 
public  relations  and  communica¬ 
tions. 

Boston’s  accreditation  was  ap¬ 
proved  after  a  thorough  study  of 
a  factual  data  report  and  a  three- 
day  visitation  and  inspection  by  a 
committee  composed  of  two  edu¬ 
cators  and  two  newspapermen, 
according  to  Dr.  Norval  Neil 
Luxon,  chairman  and  acting  exec¬ 
utive  secretary  of  the  ACEJ  ac¬ 
crediting  committee. 

The  division  will  become  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  Association 
of  Accredited  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism  Jan.  1, 
1951. 

Review  of  Program 

The  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism,  which  con¬ 
ducts  the  accrediting  program, 
consists  of  10  members — five  elect¬ 
ed  from  representatives  of  insti¬ 
tutions  holding  membership  in  the 
Association  of  Accredited  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism, 
and  one  each  from  the  following 
organizations: 

American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association;  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors;  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association;  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  and  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Accrediting  committee  of  the 
Council  consists  of  seven  mem¬ 


bers,  four  elected  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Accredited  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism  and 
three  chosen  by  the  five  newspaper 
organizations. 

Purposes  of  the  accreditation 
program,  according  to  ACEJ,  are 
to  describe  the  characteristics  of 
adequate  journalism  training;  to 
guide  prospective  students  in  jour¬ 
nalism  in  choosing  adequate 
schools  or  departments;  to  aid 
employers  in  selection  of  job  can¬ 
didates  who  have  received  effec¬ 
tive  training;  to  assist  school  coun¬ 
selors  and  administrators  in  guid¬ 
ing  students  to  schools  which  will 
meet  their  needs  for  journalism 
training;  to  stimulate  constant  im¬ 
provement  of  education  for  jour¬ 
nalism;  and  to  provide  accredited 
schools  and  departments  with  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  success  of 
their  graduates  in  the  field. 

Objective  Considered 

Schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  are  judged  for  accredi¬ 
tation  on  the  basis  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  institution  of  which 
it  is  a  part,  according  to  the 
Council. 

“The  primary  objective  of  a 
school  or  department  is  to  train 
candidates  for  the  practice  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  but  it  is  recognized  that 
some  schools  and  departments 
may  elect  to  confine  that  training 
to  one  field  or  area  of  journalism 
while  others  may  offer  training  in 
several  fields. 

“Final  judgment  on  a  school 
or  department  will  be  arrived  at 
in  terms  of  the  objectives  which 
that  school  has  set  for  itself  and 
in  terms  of  its  success  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  clientele  it 
serves.” 

The  Council  “expressly  denies 
any  desire  to  standardize  schools 
and  departments  of  journalism.” 

It  recognizes,  says  the  Council, 
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“that  regional  and  state  conditions 
in  the  newspaper  field  and  in  al¬ 
lied  fields  may  influence  the  type 
of  program  offered  by  a  given 
school  or  department.” 

Any  school  or  department  of 
journalism  is  eligible  for  accredi¬ 
tation  which  is  an  integral  part 
of  a  four-year  institution  of  higher 
learning  accredited  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Universities  or 
one  of  the  regional  accrediting 
agencies. 

5  Added  to  Original  List 

First  list  of  accredited  schools, 
announced  in  1948,  included  35 
institutions.  Five,  including  Bos¬ 
ton,  have  been  added  since. 

Accreditation  is  by  curriculum; 
and  while  a  school  at  which  any 
curriculum  is  accredited  is  an  “ac¬ 
credited  school,”  accreditation  ac¬ 
tually  extends  only  to  the  ap¬ 
proved  instructional  area. 

Thirty-seven  schools  have  been 
accredited  in  the  news-editorial 
curriculum;  13  in  radio  journal¬ 
ism;  four  in  pictorial  journalism: 
six  in  magazine  journalism;  10  in 
community  journalism;  five  in 
management;  four  in  home  eco¬ 
nomics  journalism;  six  in  agricul¬ 
tural  journalism;  five  in  advertis¬ 
ing-management;  15  in  advertis¬ 
ing. 

In  addition,  individual  schools 
have  been  accredited  in  science 
journalism,  communications  and 
public  opinion,  informative  writ¬ 
ing,  and  business  advertising  jour¬ 
nalism. 

Following  are  the  schools  ac¬ 
credited  in  the  various  curricula: 

Advertising:  Universities  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Indiana,  Iowa  State,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon¬ 
tana  State,  Northwestern,  Ohio, 
Syracuse,  Texas,  Washington;  and 
Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Pensylvania 
state  colleges. 

Advertising  -  management:  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Emory,  Kansas,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Oregon,  and  Rutgers. 

Agricultural  journalism:  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Minnesota,  Missouri  and 
Wisconsin;  Iowa  and  Kansas  state 
colleges,  and  Oklahoma  A.&M. 

Home  economics  journalism: 
Iowa  and  Kansas  state  colleges; 
Oklahoma  A&M.,  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Management:  Universities  of  II- 
■ilinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  North¬ 
western,  and  Ohio  State. 

Community  journalism:  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Albama,  Iowa  State,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon¬ 
tana  State,  Oklahoma,  Texas; 
South  Dakota  state  college,  and 
Oklahoma  A.&M. 

Magazine:  Universities  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  Missouri,  Montana  State, 
Northwestern,  Syracuse,  and  Wis- 
cinsin. 

Pictorial  journalism:  Univer¬ 
sities  of  Indiana,  Iowa  State,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Northwestern. 

Radio  journalism:  Universities 
of  Emory,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Iowa 
State,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Mon¬ 
tana  State,  Northwestern;  Ohio 
State,  Oregon,  Syracuse,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  and  Kansas  state  college. 

News-editorial:  Universities  of 


Alabama,  California,  Colorado, 
Columbia,  Emory,  Florida, 
Georgia.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa 
State,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisi¬ 
ana  State;  Marquette,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana 
State,  Northwestern,  Ohio  State, 
Ohio,  Oklahoma.  Oregon,  Rutgers, 
Southern  California,  Stanford, 
Syracuse,  Texas,  Tulane,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Washington  and  Lee,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  Kansas,  Michigan,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  state  colleges;  and  Texas 
State  College  for  Women. 

Specialized  fields:  Iowa  state 
college,  science  journalism;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  communica¬ 
tions  and  public  opinion;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma,  informative 
writing;  Oklahoma  A.&M.,  busi¬ 
ness  advertising  journalism. 

ICMA  Announces  Awards 
For  Essay  Contests 

Broadening  its  education  pro¬ 
gram  into  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  work  in  colleges, 
the  International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  this  year  award¬ 
ed  three  $250  undergraduate  essay 
prizes,  and  one  $750  award  for 
graduate  study. 

H.  Phelps  Gates,  chairman  of 
ICMA  education  committee,  an¬ 
nounced  the  awards  this  week. 

Best  1,000- word  essay  awards 
were  won  by  Terrill  Randolph 
Rees,  Jr.,  University  of  Missouri, 
writing  on  “How  Newspaperboy 
Training  Helped  Me  Go  to  Col¬ 
lege”;  William  L.  Rivers,  Louis¬ 
iana  State  University,  on  “Job  Op¬ 
portunities  in  newspaper  Circula¬ 
tion”;  and  Randall  K.  Barren. 
Kansas  University,  on  “How  a 
Newspaper  Circulation  Depart¬ 
ment  Benefits  the  Community.” 

Winner  of  this  year’s  $750  grad¬ 
uate  scholarship,  Thomas  W. 
Wood,  Jr.,  University  of  Tulsa, 
will  take  a  year  of  graduate  study 
in  the  circulation  management 
field  under  ICMA’s  sponsorship. 

Practical  Methods  Help 
Advertising  Students 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. — Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “Applied  Advertising” 
class  of  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  West  Virginia  University  must 
undertake  one  hour  or  more  of 
actual  advertising  space  selling 
every  day  of  the  semester. 

Local  businessmen  have  regard¬ 
ed  the  calls  as  serious  business  and 
each  student  may  handle  as  many 
as  20  accounts  for  the  college 
newspaper,  the  Daily  Athenaeum. 
'He  sells  on  a  commission  basis  and 
may  earn  as  much  as  $200  a  sem¬ 
ester. 

The  student  does  not  approach 
the  businessman  empty  handed. 
He  must  have  at  least  two  pro¬ 
posed  layouts  to  show.  He  doesn’t 
ask  whether  the  merchant  wants 
to  advertise.  He  asks  which  layout 
is  preferred.  He  is  armed  with 
many  facts  to  aid  in  selling  his  ads. 
For  instance,  by  means  of  surveys, 
he  is  able  to  tell  the  merchant  how 
much  University  students  spend 
in  his  type  of  business. 
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Fiench-Language 
CP  File  to  Start 

Montreal — Canadian  Press  will 
deliver  its  news  report  in  French 
to  10  French-language  dailies  be¬ 
ginning  Oct.  1.  The  general  mem¬ 
bership  approved  the  service  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  April. 

The  French-language  papers  will 
no  longer  have  to  translate  the  CP 
reports  individually.  The  first  bi¬ 
lingual  news  service  was  instituted 
by  Press  News,  CP  subsidiary,  for 
radio  stations  in  1945. 


Coleman  Daily 
Sold/  Returns 
To  Weekly  Field 

Coleman,  Tex.  —  Sidney  S. 

Smith  has  announced  the  sale  of 
the  Coleman  Daily  Democrat- 
Voice  to  the  partnership  consisting 
of  R.  A.  Autry,  Sr.,  Milton  Autiy, 

Roy  Autry,  Jr.,  and  Dick  Reavis. 

The  new  owners,  who  have  op¬ 
erated  the  Coleman  County 
Chronicle,  a  semi-weekly,  have 
merged  the  two  properties  and 
will  publish  the  Democrat-Voice 
on  Tuesday  and  the  Coleman 
County  Chronicle  on  Thursday. 

The  Democrat-Voice  had  been 
published  as  a  daily  newspaper 
since  October,  1949,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  W.  J.  Bacon,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sayre  Headlight-Jour¬ 
nal,  and  Dick  Reavis,  from  its  pre¬ 
vious  owner,  Wendell  Bedichek. 

Mr.  Smith  and  his  wife  pur¬ 
chased  the  Democrat-Voice  from 
Mr.  Bacon  in  April,  1950. 

Buys  Into  Oregon  Daily 

La  Grande,  Ore. — ^Frank  Schiro 
has  sold  his  interest  in  the  La 
Grande  Observer  to  Fred  Weybret, 
state  senator  and  former  newspa¬ 
perman  in  California  who  already 
held  stock  in  the  daily. 

Fred  Weybret,  Jr.,  who  has 
worked  in  the  advertising  and  cir¬ 
culation  departments  of  the  Ob¬ 
server  in  the  past,  assumed  the 
post  of  publisher  on  July  1.  Mr. 

Schiro  left  for  California. 

«  •  * 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Sid  Williams, 

Atlanta  advertising  man  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Austell  (Ga.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  has  acquired  thfc  controlling 
stock  in  the  corporation  which 
publishes  the  North  DeKalb 
(Ga.)  Record  and  Norcross  (Ga.) 

News. 

*  *  * 

Hondo,  Tex. — Purchase  of  the 
weekly  Lacoste  (Tex.)  Ledger  has 
been  announced  by  William  E. 

Berger,  publisher  of  the  Hondo 
Anvil  Herald.  John  C.  Biedeger, 
who  published  the  paper  36  years, 
will  retain  a  printing  business. 

*  *  * 

Ownership  and  management  of 
the  Heppner  (Ore.)  Gazette 
Times,  weekly,  has  been  sold  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  G.  Crawford 
effective  July  1.  Buyers  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Penland  of 
Lebanon,  Ore.  Mr.  Penland  was 
with  the  advertising  staff  of  the 
Bend  (Ore.)  Bulletin  for  three 
years  until  1944  when  he  joined 
the  Lebanon  Express  where  he  is 
business  manager. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart  Hardie, 
publishers  of  the  Condon  (Ore.) 

Globe-Times,  announced  on  June 
9  the  purchase  of  the  Fossil 
(Ore.)  Journal,  weekly,  in  Wheel¬ 
er  county.  Mr.  Hardie,  an  Ore¬ 
gon  state  senator,  made  the 
purchase  from  H.  J.  Simmons, 
owner  of  the  Journal  for  33  years. 
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Hortin  Will  Direct 
Ohio  Univ.  J-School 

Athens,  O. — Prof.  Loren  Joseph 
Hortin  has  been  named  acting  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Ohio  University 
School  of  Journalism,  succeeding 
Prof.  George  Starr  Lasher  who 
retired  as  director  June  30. 

Professor  Hortin,  a  native  of 
Albion,  111.,  joined  the  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  faculty  in  September,  1947. 
Previously  he  was  head  of  the 
journalism  department  at  Murray 
(Ky.)  State  College  and  was  active 
in  industrial  development. 

Mr.  Hortin  is  a  former  St.  Louis 


(Mo)  Post-Dispatch  reporter,  staff 
correspondent  for  the  Associated 
Press,  United  Press,  and  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service,  and  special 
correspondent  for  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and  Padu¬ 
cah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Journalism, 

■ 

Manno  Moves  Office 

Vincent  J.  Manno,  newspaper 
broker,  has  moved  his  New  York 
City  office  to  a  suite  at  50  East 
58th  Street. 


mn  problem  with  a  SMALL  solution 


The  problem  is  inflation,  defined  as  “a 
large  price  rise  lasting  a  long  time.”  Be¬ 
cause  it  cheapens  dollars,  inflation  dis¬ 
locates  our  national  economy  and  endangers 
our  standards  of  living. 

So  what’s  to  be  done  about  it?  The 
Mutual  Life  has  long  taken  an  active  part 
in  combating  inflation.  We  have  advocated 
anti-inflation  measures  to  our  million 
policyholders,  as  well  as  to  others  in  a 
position  to  influence,  or  actually  form, 
public  policy.  The  Company  has  also  sup¬ 
ported  the  campaign  against  inflation  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance. 

But  the  ultimate  solution  rests  with  the 


individual .  .  with  the  worried  little  man 
cartoonists  use  to  symbolize  the  pubHc. 
What  he  does  in  the  months  ahead  will 
have  an  important  effect  on  the  fate  of 
inflation. 

To  fight  inflation,  the  individual  should 
buy  less,  save  more,  borrow  less  and  sup¬ 
port  government  efforts  to  economize  and 
‘‘pay  as  it  goes.” 

The  May  issue  of  “Points”,  our  maga¬ 
zine  for  Field  Underwriters  is  entirely  de¬ 
voted  to  the  problem  of  inflation.  Those 
who  plan  to  speak  or  write  on  the  subject 
may  find  this  material  useful.  We  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  a  copy  upon  request. 
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Ingenious  Darkroom 
Set  Up  for  Train  Trip 


By  James  L  CoUings 

Every  year  the  Wichita,  Kan., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sponsors 
a  trade  trip  for  Wichita  business¬ 
men.  This  year’s  jaunt,  via  spe¬ 
cial  train,  was  made  through  west¬ 
ern  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas  and 
New  Mexico. 

Paul  Threlfall,  chief  photog¬ 
rapher  of  the  iVichUa  Beacon, 
went  along  with  the  businessmen. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Marvin 
Levand,  associate  publisher,  and 
Jack  Robinson,  photographer-re¬ 
porter,  and  this  is  the  ingenious 
method  they  used  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
cursion. 

Iniiiiediatc  Transmission 

“We  took  with  us  a  portable 
transmitter,”  Paul  explained,  “and 
this  time  decided  to  develop  our 
pictures  right  on  the  train  so  that 
when  we  got  into  a  town  near  a 
deadline  we  could  transmit  pic¬ 
tures  back  to  the  office. 

“To  successfully  meet  our  dead¬ 
lines  and  not  miss  the  train,  the 
first  part  of  the  trip  our  roving 
photographer-reporter.  Jack  Rob¬ 
inson.  hauled  the  transmitter 
ahead  of  us  and  had  it  set  up. 
This  was  necessary  because  of  the 
short  time  stops.  He  would  trans¬ 
mit.  then  bypass  some  of  the  trip 
and  meet  us  at  the  next  stop  for 
another  deadline. 

“At  first  we  considered  setting 
up  the  darkroom  in  the  baggage 
car.  But,  on  second  thought,  agreed 
upon  a  drawing  room  with  private 
toilet.  Mr.  Levand,  who  handled 
the  stories,  arranged  this  for  us. 

“I  covered  the  windows  with 
good  old  black  scotch  tape  and 
cardboard,  made  a  flap-trap  on  the 
inside  of  the  door  to  prevent  light 
leaks — and  thus  I  had  a  dark¬ 
room. 

“I  must  mention  that  three  days 
prior  to  the  trip  I  sat  down  with 
W.  E.  Fulgroat,  the  Beacon’s  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  who  can 


build  anything,  and  we  designed  a 
special  enlarger  that  would  not  vi¬ 
brate  under  the  swinging  and 
swaying  of  the  train. 

Fixed  Focus 

“We  took  the  head  off  one  of 
our  Omegas  and  mounted  it  on  a 
black  box.  The  negative  carrier 
slid  into  a  slot  wedged  so  as  not 
to  move.  And  the  lens  was  cali¬ 
brated  at  a  proper  distance  so  that 
1  could  print  in  projection  to  a 
size  large  enough  for  the  transmit¬ 
ter.  In  other  words,  the  lens  was 
fixed  focus.  It  was  accurate  on 
every  negative. 

Paul  said  that  he  used  a  6'/i  x 
8*/2  printing  frame  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box  instead  of  an  easel. 
This  also  slid  into  a  wedge  to  elim¬ 
inate  vibration.  The  box,  equipped 
with  Time-O-Lite  and  handles  on 
the  sides  for  carrying,  was  thor¬ 
oughly  enclosed  except  for  the 
front  from  below  the  lens  board 
down  to  the  printing  frame. 

“It  was  just  open  enough  and 
big  enough  to  dodge  a  print,  if 
necessary,”  Paul  added.  “We  then 
had  to  test  it  prior  to  the  trip  on 
a  drawingroom  shaver  outlet  to 
be  sure  the  110-volt  outlet  would 
carry  the  load  of  the  enlarging 
lamp.  We  discovered  the  212  en¬ 
larging  bulb  was  too  heavy  and 
would  kick  the  circuit  breaker.  So 
we  used  a  211,  which  held  up 
nicely. 

“In  actual  use,  the  211  never 
kicked  the  circuit  breaker  on  the 
entire  trip,  so  I’d  say  it  would  be 
the  bulb  to  use.  I  carried  a  spare 
along  of  lesser  wattage,  just  in 
case. 

Cramped  Quarters 

“The  only  place  I  could  set  the 
enlarger  without  modifying  the 
toilet  room  was  on  top  of  the 
toilet  itself.  I  used  the  small  towel 
shelf  under  the  mirror  for  a  tray. 
I  used  another  tray,  with  hypo. 
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on  the  edge  of  the  small  wash  sink,  ditions  for  cameramen  in  the  na- 
and,  of  course,  the  sink  itself  to  tion’s  capital  in  respect  to  official 
give  a  slight  treatment  of  wash  to  welcomes,  according  to  the  White 
make  prints  last  long  enough  for  House  News  Photographers  Asso- 
transmission.  elation. 

“And  1  employed  a  series  OA  The  association  is  now  handling 
safelamp  for  printing  light.  The  press  credentials  and  it’s  up  to  the 
bulb  in  the  socket  (25  watt,  32  cameramen  to  police  themselves, 
volts)  provided  for  ordinary  illu-  The  new  arrangement  was 
mination  of  the  rest  room.  Since  worked  for  the  first  time  June  20 
there  was  a  fixture  of  two  bulbs,  when  the  President  of  Ecuador 
I  screwed  and  unscrewed  the  other  was  accorded  the  usual  royal  car- 
one  for  white  light  when  needed,  pet. 

“1  tied  the  enlarger  with  ropes  Photographer  passes  were  given 
from  the  handles  to  the  coat  hooks  only  to  working  lensmen.  Where 
just  above  and  behind  the  toilet  seat  there  was  restricted  space,  only 
to  keep  it  from  toppling.  However,  one  representative  of  each  outfit 
the  enlarger  would  sway  a  little  was  permitted  a  pass, 
bit  occasionally.  In  spite  of  tlrw;  P  Two  types  of  tickets  were  issued 
never  experienced  movement  m  (and  recognized  by  all  agencies 
any  of  my  prints  when  this  move-  of  the  government);  1)  a  dia¬ 
ment  occurred  during  exposure.  mond  card  marked  “photogra- 
“1  developed  my  film  in  tanks  pher,”  and  2)  a  small  blue  card 
on  the  floor  and  washed  them  in  for  the  restricted  areas.  One  blue 
the  small  wash  sink.  I  found  my-  card  went  to  each  organization, 
self  processing  between  stops  in  The  holder  made  all  closeups. 
the  many  towns  where  the  trav-  General  photographer  cards 
elers  would  either  put  on  a  show  were  also  issued.  These  were  good 
at  railroad  stations  or  parade  in  on  the  sound  truck  and  behind  the 
downtown  sections.”  rope  beside  the  plane  ramp  at 

Meanwhile,  Paul  said,  Mr.  Le-  the  airport,  and  for  long  shots, 
vand  was  working  his  typewriter  Secret  Service  and  police  offi- 
for  stories  and  captions  in  the  cials,  the  association  claims,  were 
outer  section  of  their  “press  bu-  pleased  with  the  results. 

Quick  Action  Garner  Graduates 

“In  one  western  Kansas  town  .  Pictures  of  25  carriers  graduat- 
where  we  handed  Mr.  Robinson  j"®  schwl  were  pub- 

our  pictures,”  Paul  continued,  “we  ^  congratulatory  a  sp^- 

had  a  20-minute  stop.  I  shot  one  '’V  Winston-Salem  (N. 

scene  of  the  beginning  of  a  pa-  Journal  and  Sentinel. 
rade,  dashed  back,  souped  and  . 

printed,  and,  one  minute  before  ForSign  JOUTnallStS 
we  pulled  out,  handed  him  a  print,  ToUI  Defense  Stations 
“In  New  Mexico  we  had  longer  qu^ntico,  Va.— Twenty  journal- 

stops,  so  Id  have  t^  to  set  up  j^om  seven  North  Atlantic 

at  the  l^al  phtme  offices  to  trans-  jrgaty  Nations  are  participating 
mit  and  then  hurry  back  to  the  Ninth  Joint  Civilian  Orienta- 

train  with  the  equipment.  Conference  sponsored  by  the 

As  for  working  conditions,  I  Department  of  Defense, 
did  encounter  loss  of  some  of  my  j^^rine  Corps  Schools  was 

developer  and  hypo  in  the  trays 

stop  on  their  itinerary 
when  rounding  bends.  To  protect  ,,i,i  take  them  in  addition 

my  clothes,  I  wore  a  plastic  apron  Benning,  Ga.,  Eglin  Air 

This  IS  highly  necessary.  We  used  p^,^^  ^  Pl^  ^aval  Air  Sta- 
•:?  conipartment  out-  p  Bolling  Air  Force 

side  the  little  darkroom  to  dry  gase.  Wash.,  D.  C.,  Detroit,  Mich., 
prints,  and  a  line  for  negatives  j  xj  York  Citv  N  Y 
was  stretched  the  length  of  the  "  They  were  greeted  here  b^  Capt. 
compartment.  B.  James,  the  Marine 

Paul  said  that  the  opposition  Schools  Public  Information 

also  made  the  trip,  but  had  no  officer  who  is  on  leave  from  his 
improvised  facilities  for  printing  ^  associate  editor  of  the 
or  transmitting  the  negatives  they  7/^  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

developed  aboard  the  train.  As  a  a 

result,  he  explained,  the  Beacon  .p*  C  l  4  J 

w.as  alwav«  fhrep.  pHitinne  ahpnrt  vjlaSS  X  lilkk  00111100 


In  180-Page  Edition 

Corning,  N.  Y. — ^The  Evening 


was  always  three  editions  ahead, 
both  at  home  and  on  the  train. 

Doesn’t  Recommend 
And  how  does  he  feel  about  Leader  saluted  the  Corning  Glass 
such  working  conditions?  Works  on  its  centennial  with  a 

“Well,”  Paul  replied,  “I  would  180-page  edition,  June  22.  It  was 
hate  to  recommend  such  a  routine  printed  in  eight  sections.  The  Lead- 
for  every-day  press  work.  The  four  er’s  history  goes  back  to  a  weekly 
days  of  the  trip  will  do  me  for  a  founded  four  years  before  the  first 
spell.  You  can’t  even  sit  down  in  CGW  factory  was  established, 
a  small  darkroom  like  that.  I  had  A  nationwide  public  relations 
to  keep  my  printing  paper  on  one  effort  for  the  Corning  Centennial 
of  the  high  towel  racks  to  avoid  "'^s  directed  by  E.  P.  H.  James, 
the  spilling  of  chemicals.”  former  broadcasting  company  pub- 

j  /-  j-  •  licity-research  executive  who  be- 

Improved  Conditions  came  advertising-promotion  direct- 

For  Capital  Cameramen  or  of  Steuben  Glass,  a  CGW  sub- 
There  are  better  working  con-  sidiary,  last  year. 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

continued  from  page  32 

reau,  has  resigned  to  become  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  Plain- 
field  (N.  J.)  News. 

Edgar  Barmann,  former  Zanes¬ 
ville  (O.)  News  reporter,  is  a  re¬ 
cent  addition  to  the  Columbus 
Ohio  State  Journal  copydesk  staff. 

John  F.  Young,  former  Colum¬ 
bus  Ohio  State  Journal  reporter 
and  neighborhood  page  editor,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Journal’s 
editorial-writing  staff.  Tom  Harris, 
former  Journal  editorial  writer, 
now  is  on  the  paper’s  general  as¬ 
signment  reporting  staff. 

Miss  Clara  Belle  LeGrande, 
a  195 1  graduate  of  Salem  College 
in  Winston-Salem,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Jourruil  and  Sentinel. 

H.  P.  ScHOOLFiELD,  Jr.,  a  re¬ 
cent  graduate  of  the  Journalism 
School  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  has  joined  the  telegraph 
desk  of  the  Winston-Saletn  (N.  C.) 
Sentinel. 

Nady  Cates,  managing  editor 
of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Sentinel,  is  heading  one  of  the  di¬ 
visions  for  the  Red  Cross  blood 
bank  campaign  in  Winston-Salem. 

Miss  Pamela  Bedell,  formerly 
a  continuity  writer  for  Radio  Sta¬ 
tion  WSJS  in  Winston-Salem,  has 
joined  the  women’s  department 
staff  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Sentinel 

John  Crockett,  director  of  the 
U.  S.  Information  Service  at  Bo¬ 
logna,  Italy,  and  former  staff  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  is  returning  fo  the  United 
States.  He  has  been  in  Europe 
three  years. 

Lowell  L.  Leake,  who  had 
been  with  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  copydesk  about  eight 
months,  resigned  June  22. 

Sandy  Stiles  was  replaced  as 
composing  room  foreman  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  by 
Glenn  Struble,  June  22.  Mr. 
Struble,  a  Times  printer,  had 
been  in  charge  of  an  apprentice 
training  program.  Mr.  Stiles  re¬ 
turned  to  the  news  department 
where,  prior  to  becoming  compos¬ 
ing  room  head  a  year  ago,  he  was 
sports  editor,  assistant  city  editor 
and  Sunday  Magazine  editor. 

Mildred  Bolger,  society  editor 
for  the  Chicago  Daily  News  for 
four  years,  has  resigned,  effective 
July  7.  No  successor  has  been 
named. 

Cleon  Walfoort,  sports  writer 
on  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal, 
and  Mrs.  Walfoort  are  the 
parents  of  a  daughter,  Suzanne 
Mary,  born  recently. 

Bill  Lynch  has  left  the  copy- 
desk  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  to  take  a  job  as  reporter  for 
the  Vancouver  (Wash.)  Colum¬ 
bian.  Robert  Oorang,  Journal  re¬ 
porter,  has  resigned  to  return  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Donn  Hale  Munson,  rewrite 
man  for  the  late  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Star-Times,  is  now  city  editor  of 
the  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald. 

Jerry  Fitch,  Mountain  States 
news  editor  for  United  Press,  re¬ 
signed  July  1  to  become  an  asso¬ 
ciate  in  KGLN,  radio  station  of 
Glenwood  Springs,  Colo.  He  has 
been  with  U.P.  since  1936  except 
for  military  service  from  1944  to 
1946  and  served  as  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  editor  for  the  New  York 
bureau  previous  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  news  editor  for  Colorado, 
Wyoming  and  New  Mexico. 

Walter  Johnson  returned  to 
the  reporting  staff  of  the  Minneap¬ 
olis  (Minn.)  Star  after  spending  a 
year  in  the  Far  East  on  a  Reid 
Fellowship. 

Marcia  Tuura,  who  was  Miss 
Allen  when  she  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal’s 
Home,  Farm  and  Garden  Maga¬ 
zine  more  than  four  years  ago,  has 
resigned  to  devote  full  time  to  be¬ 
ing  a  homemaker.  Her  husband 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Oregon  City 
Enterprise-Courier.  Replacing 
Mrs.  Tuura  is  Mrs.  J.  G.  (Opal) 
Eisenhauer,  president  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs. 

Jack  Bartness,  June  graduate  of 
the  College  of  Journalism,  Mar¬ 
quette  University,  Milwaukee,  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Hartford  (Wis.)  Times-Press.  He 
succeeds  Mrs.  William  P.  Kratz, 
who  has  retired  after  seven  years. 

Charles  M.  Chuckrow,  for¬ 
merly  of  Miami,  Fla.,  has  joined 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press. 

Sam  Summerlin,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Press,  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  Korea  for  the  AP. 

Wilfred  Eggleton,  professor  of 
journalism,  at  Ottawa’s  Carleton 
College,  is  returning  to  newspaper 
work  for  the  Summer  with  the 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free  Press.  He 
will  return  to  his  teaching  duties 
in  the  fall. 

‘Dorothy  Howey,  social  editor 
of  the  Ottawa  (Ont.)  Evening 
Citizen,  has  been  re-appointed  to  a 
commission  in  the  Women’s  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force.  Flying  Officer  Howey  served 
as  a  public  relations  officer  during 
the  war. 


Wedding  Bells 

Kenneth  R.  Norling,  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.  H.)  Herald,  and  Miss 
■Agorita  H.  Efstathiou,  June  18. 

George  Furnish,  city  side  staff¬ 
er,  Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  and 
Miss  Dena  Hirsch,  June  24. 

Jack  McDonald,  sports  editor 
of  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Call- 
Bulletin,  to  Miss  Helen  Shef- 
FORD,  June  22. 

Lew  Larkin,  Jefferson  City  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Star,  to  Miss  Merceda  Miles, 
secretary  to  Gov.  Forrest  Smith, 
June  30. 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

CAM  Survey  Projects 
Rationing  Prospective 

By  Herbert  W.  Tushinghom 

CAM  Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 


Assigned  the  subject  “Rationing 
and  Deadlines”  at  the  recent 
ANCAM  Convention,  I  conducted 
a  survey  of  more  than  100  news¬ 
papers  in  all  circulation  groups. 

Some  rationing  has  already 
started  in  Classified  on  a  limited 
number  of  papers.  A  few  others 
admitted  they  were  contemplating 
an  increased  shortage  of  news¬ 
print.  However,  the  surprising 
over-all  revelation  was  the  vast 
majority  of  CAMs  stating  no  plans 
had  been  made  because  no  imme¬ 
diate  rationing  was  expected. 

This  survey  was  completed 
early  in  May.  Perhaps  by  now  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions  would  be  recorded. 

Before  reporting  on  some  spe¬ 
cific  examples  of  rationing  plans, 
here  is  a  general  report  of  the 
survey  arranged  by  four  circula¬ 
tion  brackets.  The  suggested  ways 
and  means  of  space  conservation 
will  be  groqped  at  the  end. 

(1)  Circulations  2.800  to  19,000 

Evening  newspapers  accept  ads 
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as  late  as  10  or  11  a.m.  same  day 
of  publication.  Morning  papers  5 
and  5:30  p.m.  previous  day.  A 
twice-a-week  publication  reports 
taking  ads  up  until  noon  on  press 
day.  Sunday  papers  accept  ads  up 
until  12  noon  Saturday  for  con¬ 
tract  advertisers  and  2  p.m.  for 
transient.  None  expected  rationing 
would  change  these  deadlines. 

Want  ad  service  is  provided  as 
early  as  7:30  a.m.  to  as  late  as 

6  p.m.  (until  noon  Saturdays). 

This  group  reported  they  never 

had  been  rationed  and  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  to  be.  They  admitted  if  they 
ever  had  to  ration  they  would 
favor  (a)  limiting  the  size  of  all 
ads  (b)  eliminating  Classified  Dis¬ 
play. 

(2)  Circulations  21,000  to  56,000 

Evening  papers  take  ads  as  late 
as  1 1  a.m.  the  same  day,  although 
the  majority  close  out  at  5  and  6 
p.m.  the  previous  day.  Morning 
editions  deadline  anywhere  from 
noon  to  5  p.m.  the  previous  day. 
A  few  of  the  Sunday  papers  have 
an  earlier  deadline,  but  the  aver¬ 
age  sets  from  10:30  to  2  p.m. 
Saturday. 

Phone  service  starts  as  early  as 

7  a.m.,  to  as  late  as  7 : 30,  p.m.  Sat¬ 
urday  hours  vary  from  noon  to 
5  p.m. 

A  few  in  this  group  admitted  ra¬ 
tioning  would  affect  deadlines. 
One  reported  it  would  move  the 
hour  back  from  11  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
previous  day.  Another  anticipated 
their  allotted  space  would  be  filled 
48  hours  prior  to  publication.  One 
paper  declared  they  would  “de¬ 
clare  a  Classified  holiday  for  as 
long  as  necessary.” 

These  CAMs  favored:  (a)  lim¬ 
iting  size  but  take  all  ads  (b)  As¬ 
sign  a  percentage  of  space  to  reg¬ 
ular  advertisers  (c)  eliminate 
Classified  Display. 

(3)  Circulations  61,000  ot  97,000 
Evening  papers  accept  ads  until 

5  p.m.  to  6  p.m.  previous  day. 
Morning  papers  average  6  p.m. 
with  a  few  having  an  8  p.m.  pre¬ 
vious  day  deadline.  Sunday  set 
5:30-6  p.m.  Friday  for  display  and 
around  noon  Saturday  for  tran¬ 
sient. 

Phone  service  as  early  as  7  a.m., 
as  late  as  8  p.m.  Saturday  as  late 
as  6  p.m. 

None  anticipated  any  change  of 
deadlines  resulting  from  rationing. 

There  were  three  reporting  ra¬ 
tioning  was  underway:  (A)  “Reg¬ 
ular  advertisers  are  cut  25%  and 
{Classified  display  limited  to  3 
inches.”  (B)  “We  limit  al  Itype  to 
12  pt.  and  accept  only  single  col¬ 
umn  ads.”  (C)  “Local  and  na¬ 


tional  are  doing  the  rationing. 
Why  upset  10  classified  advertisers 
to  one  large  space  advertiser?” 

This  group  elected  to:  (a)  limit 
size  but  take  all  ads  (b)  assign 
percentage  to  regular  advertisers 
(c)  eliminate  classified  display. 

(4)  Circulations  Over  103,000 
Evening  papers  take  ads  as  late 
as  10  a.m.  same  day,  however  the 
majority  have  a  6  p.m.  previous 
day  deadline.  Morning  papers  vary 
from  3  to  7  p.m.  for  ad  accep¬ 
tance.  Sunday  papers  close  out  at 
5  p.m.  Friday,  although  a  fair  per¬ 
centage  will  accept  small  tran¬ 
sients  until  1 1  a.m.  Saturday. 

Service  starts  as  early  as  7  a.m., 
to  as  late  as  1 1  p.m.  Saturday  un¬ 
til  5  p.m.  Here  for  the  first  time 
newspapers  reported  giving  phone 
service  on  Sunday  as  early  as  8:30 
a.m.  to  9  p.m. 

Increasing  numbers  admitted 
rationing  and  here  were  the  com¬ 
ments:  “We  omitted  all  classified 
Mondays  and  Saturdays”;  “We  cut 
our  country  edition  50%  week¬ 
days,  75%  Sunday”;  “Limited  con¬ 
tract  advertisers  to  same  linage  of 
same  month  last  year”;  “Allocated 
35%  of  space  for  voluntary,  65% 
for  street  sales”;  “Held  to  51  col¬ 
umns  daily,  42  columns  Saturday; 
108  columns  Sunday”;  “Nothing 
over  14  pt.,  no  multiple  column 
ads,  curtailed  solicitation.” 

This  group  was  nearly  unani¬ 
mous  in  favoring  limiting  of  size, 
but  taking  all  ads.  Second  choice 
was  eliminating  Classified  Display. 

If  Rationing  Comes 
Here  were  the  recommendations 
for  rationing  or  space  saving, 
based  on  either  present  plans  or  on 
plans  of  several  years  back: 

Limit  the  size  of  help  wanted. 
Eliminate  all  Classified  Display. 
Hold  to  a  strictly  set-solid  section. 
Omit  classified  from  country  edi¬ 
tions.  Shrink  the  section.  I>o  not 
sell  or  allow  white  space.  Publish 
classified  only  on  Sunday,  Tues¬ 
day,  Wednesday,  Friday.  Use  1-pt. 
cutoff  rules.  Eliminate  all  “water.” 
A  7-line  maximum  for  help  want¬ 
ed.  No  cuts  or  broken  columns. 
Reduce  number  and  size  of  classifi¬ 
cation  heads.  No  Monday  classified 
section.  Went  to  9  columns.  Set 
5  Vi  on  5  pt.  with  short  decenders. 
Omit  all  promotion,  even  stream¬ 
ers  and  boxes.  Limit  real  estate 
ads  to  one  per  agent  salesman. 
Limit  to  18  line  daily  maximum. 

Some  Remarks 

And  now  for  a  few  remarks  to 
illustrate  the  general  thinking. 

Said  one  CAM,  “Rather  than 
ration,  we  will  continue  to  pub¬ 
lish  everything  until  such  time  as 
necessary  to  declare  a  complete 
advertising  holiday  for  a  week, 
two  weeks,  or  as  long  as  neces¬ 
sary.” 

Another  reported,  “We  have  a 
general  tight  condition  and  occa¬ 
sionally  omit  ads  when  space  was 
not  anticipated.  Rationing  is  con¬ 
templated  a  possibility  in  July  or 
August.  We  shall  restrict  as  to 
size.” 

From  the  Southwest,  “Now  lim- 


First  Hike  Since  26 

Ottawa — The  Ottawa  Eve¬ 
ning  Citizen  has  announced  its 
first  increase  in  classified  adver¬ 
tising  rates  in  25  years.  Giving 
the  reason  to  its  readers  the 
newspaper  points  out  that  since 
July,  1946  production  costs 
have  more  than  doubled. 

iting  non-contract  to  moderate 
white  space.  No  ad  exceeds  150 
lines.  Contract  advertisers  limited 
to  space  used  same  month  last 
year.” 

* 

All  indications  point  to  the 
scarcity  of  newsprint  becoming 
worse  before  it  gets  better.  The 
big  question  is  the  duration  for 
rationing — not  whether  or  not  it 
will  come.  Authoritative  sources 
believe  it  will  extend  to  even  the 
smaller  newspapers. 

Whatever  you  do,  plan  to  ac¬ 
cept  ALL  ads  and  continue  our 
valuable  service  to  the  public.  Ra¬ 
tion  space,  but  not  customers. 

■ 

Ohio  Weekly  Plans 
Expansion  to  Daily 

Fairborn,  O. — A  daily  newspa¬ 
per  for  this  city  adjacent  to  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  is  in  the 
planning  stage,  according  to  J.  C. 
McMillan,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Fairborn  Herald.  He 
said  the  first  issue  of  the  Fairborn 
Daily  Herald  is  set  for  Aug.  6, 
dependent  on  the  way  prospective 
advertisers  accept  the  proposal  and 
on  the  availability  of  newsprint. 

A  five-day  (Monday  through 
Friday),  eight-page,  standard  size 
newspaper  is  planned  with  INS 
Teletypesetter  service  and  Fair- 
child  Scan-a-Graver. 

Bernard  Hilbrink,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Herald,  would  remain  at 
the  helm  of  the  daily’s  staff.  Ruth 
C.  Hance  will  retain  her  position 
as  society  editor.  A  news  staff 
will  be  composed  of  four  or  five 
employes. 

The  paper  was  established  84 
years  ago  in  Osborn,  and  was 
named  the  Osborn-F airfield  Her¬ 
ald  until  the  two  towns  merged 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

■ 

New  Mexico  Group 
To  Have  Own  Plane 

New  Mexico  Newspapers,  Inc., 
has  bought  a  plane  to  facilitate 
movement  of  personnel  and  mate¬ 
rials  among  its  four  newspapers, 
it  has  been  announced  by  Lincoln 
O’Brien,  president  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  corporation  operates 
daily  newspapers  in  Las  Vegas, 
Tucumcari  and  Farmington,  New 
Mexico,  and  the  twice-weekly  Los 
Alamos  Herald. 

Mr.  O’Brien  said  the  plane,  a 
four-place  Cessna  170,  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  safety  and  naviga¬ 
tion  devices.  It  is  to  be  delivered 
Sept.  I. 
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F.  1.  Ker  Retires 
As  Publisher 
Of  Spectator 

Hamilton,  Ont.  —  Frederick  I. 
Ker,  C.  B.  E.,  announced  this  week 
his  withdrawal  from  active  news¬ 
paper  management  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  St.  Clair  Balfour,  Jr. 


In  Military  Service 

Walter  D.  Hickey,  former 
sports  editor,  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press,  has  been  promoted 
from  technical  sergeant  to  master 
sergeant.  He  is  a  cryptographic 
administrative  technician  with  the 
1802nd  AACS  Group.  He  was 
recalled  to  active  duty  last 
August. 

1st  Lt.  Jeremiah  A.  O’Leary, 
former  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star. 
is  serving  with  the  First  Marine 
Division  in  Korea. 

James  Godbold,  photographer 
for  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  has  been  recalled  to 
active  duty  in  the  Marines. 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Popert,  Jr- 


What’s  So  Funny? 


j 

'1 


1 


Ker 


Balfour 


Now  Head  of 


as  publisher  and  vicepresident  of  TAvrrc  T  OAVmiA 
the  Hamilton  Spectator.  *  ©XaS 

Mr.  Ker,  who  is  honorary  presi-  Dallas  —  Samuel  William  Pa- 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Press,  chair-  pert,  Jr.,  has  been  elected  presi- 
man  of  the  Canadian  section  of  dent  of  the  Texas  Daily  Press 
the  Commonwealth  Press  Union,  League,  succeed- 
a  director  of  Canadian  Press-Press  ing  his  late  fath- 
News  and  the  Southam  Company,  er,  who  formed 
Ltd.,  is  not  otherwise  curtailing  his  the  newspaper 
activities  in  the  newspaper  indus-  representative  or- 
try.  He  is  a  former  member  of  the  g  a  n  i  z  a  tion  29 
board  of  directors  of  the  Ameri-  years  ago. 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ-  j.  w.  Brown 
ation.  was  elected  sec- 

Mr.  Balfour,  a  graduate  of  Trin-  rotary  and  gen- 
ity  College,  Toronto,  joined  the  e  r  a  1  manager. 

Spectator  staff  in  1931  and  also  and  A.  B.  Mc- 
served  on  the  Winnipeg  Tribune,  Colm,  a  vicepres- 
a  Southam  paper.  He  enlisted  in  ident  and  mem-  Papert 


I 


1  the  Navy  at  the  outbreak  of  World  ber  of  the  board  of  directors. 
War  II,  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  Mr.  Papert  is  a  graduate  of 
war  with  the  rank  of  Commander.  Southern  Methodist  University, 

He  rejoined  the  Spectator  in  1945  University  of  Missouri  and  Harv- 

and  was  appointed  assistant  pub-  ard  University  School  of  Business 

;  lisher  in  1950.  He  is  a  director  of  Administration.  He  served  more 

I  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  than  three  years  in  the  South  Pa- 

I  Association  and  a  member  of  the  cihc  in  World  War  II. 

I  Commonwealth  Press  Union.  Mr.  Brown,  with  the  firm  22 

I  Mr.  Ker  also  made  public  the  years,  is  also  a  vicepresident  and 
I  appointments  of  Alexander  G.  a  director.  Mr.  McColm  has  been 

Muir  as  general  manager  of  the  auditor  of  the  league  since  its 

1  Spectator  and  David  1.  Ker  as  formation. 

I  executive  assistant.  Mr.  Muir  came  ■ 


I  to  the  Spectator  with  Mr.  Ker  in 
I  1921  and  was  formerly  comptrol- 
j  ler  of  the  paper.  David  Ker  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Spectator  staff  after 
serving  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  48th 
Highlanders  during  the  Second 
World  War. 

Mr.  Balfour  is  a  grandson  of 
the  late  William  Southam  and 
I  David  Ker  is  the  eldest  great- 
I  grandson  of  Mr.  Southam. 

I  ■ 

Tom  Brooks,  Hearst 
Radio  Manager,  Dies 

Tom  A.  Brooks,  46,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
Hearst  Radio,  Inc.,  died  at  his 
home  in  Leonia,  N.  J.,  after  a 
brief  illness  on  June  19. 

Mr.  Brooks,  formerly  radio  coL 
umnist  and  editor  for  the  old  New 
York  Evening  Journal  and  the  New 


Star-Times  Staffers 
Move  to  New  Jobs 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Editorial  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  late  Star-Times  who 
are  moving  elsewhere  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Carl  Majors,  rewrite,  to  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  in  that  ca¬ 
pacity;  Goodrich  Gamble,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  to  Globe-Democrat 
feature  department,  Marie  Fors- 
HAUO,  feature  department,  to 
Globe-Democrat  woman’s  depart¬ 
ment;  Barney  Walsh,  telegraph 
editor,  to  Chicago  (l\\.)Sun-Times; 
Bob  &hulman,  feature  writer,  to 
Chicago  bureau  of  Time  magazine; 
Jack  Bonner,  assistant  city  editor, 
to  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  W.  T, 
Burchfiel,  telegraph  desk,  to  To¬ 
ledo  (O.)  Blade;  Gian  Lazilotte, 
copy  reader,  temporarily  to  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel;  Jane 


York  Jourruil- American,  was  ap-  Groves,  librarian,  to  St.  Louis 
pointed  to  his  post  in  1948.  Community  Chest. 
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Just  finished  reading  a  magazine 
article  that  ''proves''  you  and  I  don't 
know  what's  funny. 

A  bunch  of  psychologists  came  to 
this  sad  conclusion  after  telling  jokes 
to  college  students.  Very  often  they 
would  give  out  with  what  they  con¬ 
sidered  a  side-splitter — and  not  get 
even  a  chuckle  in  response.  Other 
times  the  students  would  laugh  their 
heads  off  at  stories  that  weren’t  con¬ 
sidered  reedly  funny. 

Maybe  I'm  wrong,  but  what  makes 
a  psychologist  such  a  better  judge  of 
humor  than  the  rest  of  us?  If  a  man 
gets  a  kick  out  of  a  joke  that  proves 
it  was  funny  to  him— doesn't  it? 

From  where  I  sit,  when  psychol¬ 
ogists  try  to  set  up  a  standard  for  a 
sense  of  humor  they’re  getting  too 
serious  for  me.  Stands  to  reason  that 
different  people  laugh  at  different 
things,  just  as  they  have  different 
tastes  for  most  everything.  I’m  partial 
to  a  glass  of  beer  with  meals  myself — 
but  I  promise  not  to  make  any  “wise¬ 
cracks”  if  you  prefer  tea. 


Copyright,  1951,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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Lie's  Proposal  to  Aid 
Foreign  Press  Corps 

continued  from  page  9 


tions  in  this  respect  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  special  problem  of  the 
professional  remuneration  of  na¬ 
tionals  of  soft  currency  countries 
working  as  foreign  correspondents 
in  hard  currency  countries. 

“A  recommendation  requesting 
the  Governments  of  soft  currency 
countries  to  allocate  currency  to 
foreign  correspondents  with  prior¬ 
ity  over  other  classes  of  their  na¬ 
tionals  would  be  unlikely  to  meet 
with  much  response. 

Foreign  Currency 

“Nor  is  there  any  likelihood 
that  the  Governments  of  hard 
currency  countries  would  consent 
to  allocate  currency  to  foreign 
correspondents  who  are  nationals 
»f  weak  currency  countries. 

“The  possibility  of  establishing 
a  compensation  system  for  foreign 
correspondents  has  already  been 
considered  by  certain  members  of 
the  Sub-Commission  at  its  first 
session. 

“Several  of  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  consulted  argued  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  establishment  of  an  in¬ 
ternational  clearing  fund  for  for¬ 
eign  correspondents.  It  should  be 
noted  that  among  the  correspond¬ 
ents  questioned  were  nationals  of 
both  hard  and  soft  currency  coun¬ 
tries. 

“Such  a  clearing  fund  might  be 
credited  with  the  salaries  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondents,  expressed  in 
their  national  currency,  and  debi¬ 
ted  with  the  salaries  expressed  in 
the  currency  of  the  country  of 
residence.  Correspondents  who 
were  nationals  of  soft  curency 
countries  would  thus  obtain  hard 
currency,  and  correspondents  from 
hard  currency  countries  would  not 
lose  in  any  way  as  the  result  of  an 
exchange  transaction  which  would 
be  effected  by  the  clearing  fund 
instead  of  by  a  bank. 

“The  Governments  of  soft  cur¬ 
rency  countries  would  thus  not  be 
required  to  allocate  directly  to 
foreign  correspondents  hard  cur¬ 
rency  which  other  categories  of 


their  nationals  could  legitimately 
claim  or  the  use  of  which  might 
be  reserved  for  other  purposes. 

“The  establishment  of  a  clear¬ 
ing  fund  would,  of  course,  deprive 
the  soft  currency  countries  of  the 
hard  currency  which  would  have 
been  exchanged  in  their  territories 
by  foreign  correspondents  from 
hard  currency  countries.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  fund  would,  in 
fact,  result  in  such  hard  currency 
being  spent  in  the  hard  currency 
countries. 

“Governments  might,  however, 
take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  they  would  in  this  way  be 
helping  to  insure  that  their  na¬ 
tionals  would  receive  a  better 
news  coverage  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

“The  Sub  -  Commission  might 
consider  the  possibility  of  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  should  instruct  the 
Secretary-General,  in  consultation 
with  the  Governments  of  States 
Members  of  the  United  Nations, 
UNESCO,  the  International  Mone¬ 
tary  Fund  and  the  professional 
press  organizations,  both  national 
and  international,  to  carry  out  a 
survey  of  the  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  by  foreign  correspondents 
as  a  result  of  exchange  restrictions 
and  of  possible  remedies  for  this 
situation,  taking  into  account  the 
opinions  expressed  in  this  con¬ 
nection  by  the  members  of  the 
Sub-Commission  and  by  foreign 
correspondents.” 

Facilities  Vary 

Mr.  Lie  then  discussed  meas¬ 
ures  relating  to  administrative  and 
technical  facilities  to  assist  foreign 
correspondents  in  their  work.  He 
noted  that  such  facilities  necessar¬ 
ily  vary  with  the  special  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  individual  country. 
He  found  it  difficult,  consequently, 
to  recommend  complete  standardi¬ 
zation  of  the  facilities  afforded  to 
correspondents.  His  memorandum 
set  forth: 

“The  inquiries  made  among 
foreign  press  representatives  show, 
however,  that,  while  realizing  the 
differences  of  institutions,  resour¬ 
ces  and  customs  in  the  various 
countries,  the  correspondents  feel 
that  the  granting  of  facilities  of 
access  to  sources  of  information 


hy  the  authorities  is  essential  to 
the  performance  of  their  profes¬ 
sional  duties  as  journalists. 

“The  foreign  correspondents 
feel  that  the  absence  or  inade¬ 
quacy  of  facilities  of  access  to 
sources  of  information  is  a  serious 
threat  to  freedom  of  information. 
While  the  majority  were  favorable 
to  the  principle  of  a  government 


foreign  correspondents  and  recom¬ 
mended  their  generalization.  Their 
principal  arguments  are  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

“(a)  The  economic  advantages 
are  granted  by  the  country  of 
residence  on  equal  terms  to  all 
foreign  correspondents  in  its  terri¬ 
tory.  Consequently  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  the  practice  is 


press  service  responsible  for  fur-  discriminatory  or  that  it  creates 
nishing  foreign  correspondents  inequalities.  The  argument  that 
with  access  to  sources  of  informa-  economic  privileges  lead  to  in- 
tion,  a  number  expressed  some  equalities  between  correspondents 
apprehension  in  this  respect  since  accredited  in  different  countries  is 
they  feared  that,  instead  of  acting  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
as  a  ‘catalytic  agent’  insuring  cor-  representatives  of  the  press.  What 


respondents  of  access  to  news,  a 
service  of  this  kind  would,  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  constitute  a  “screen” 
between  the  correspondent  and  his 
sources  of  information. 

Access  fo  News 


should  be  recommended  is  not  the 
abolition  of  advantages  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  they  exist  but  their 
introduction  in  countries  where 
they  are  unknown; 

“(b)  Economic  advantages  are 


“The  criticisms  by  foreign  cor-  primary  importance  to  foreign 
respondents  of  administrative  corresiwndents  fron]'  soft  currency^ 
practices  in  certain  countries  re-  countries  working  in  a  hard  cur- 
late  chiefly  to  the  inadequacy  of  tcncy  country; 
measures  to  facilitate  access  to  Reduction  in  fares  on  rail- 

news  and  for  travel  in  the  country  ways  and  other  means  of  trans- 
concemed.  POrt  and  free  admission  to  artistic 

“The  correspondents  questioned  sports  functions  make  it 

during  the  survey  indicated  that  easier  for  foreign  corre^ondents 
certain  countries  in  which  they  observe  the  customs  and  usages 


had  worked  had  considerably  fa¬ 
cilitated  their  task,  while  others 
appeared  not  to  have  made  suffi¬ 
cient  effort  in  this  respect. 

“In  these  circumstances  the 
Sub  -  Commission  might  recom¬ 
mend  the  generalization  of  admin¬ 
istrative  practices  under  which 
foreign  correspondents  in  many 
countries  receive  facilities,  privi¬ 
leges  and  immunities. 

“The  Sub  -  Commission  might 
also  request  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  to  recommend 
States  Members  of  the  United 
Nations  to  intensify  administrative 
and  technical  measures  designed 
to  facilitate  the  access  of  foreign 
correspondents  to  news  and  facili¬ 
tate  their  movements  within  the 
country. 

“The  opinion  of  the  foreign 
press  representatives  seems  to  be 
much  more  divided  with  regard  to 
the  economic  advantages  afforded 
to  correspondents  by  certain  coun- 


of  the  country,  a  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  spread  among  the  public 
of  their  own  country. 

“In  view  of  these  conflicting 
opinions,  the  Secretary  -  General 
feels  unable  to  suggest  any  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Sub-Commission 
with  regard  to  the  affording  of 
ecoiK>mic  advantages  to  foreign 
correspondents  accredited  in  cer¬ 
tain  countries.’ 

The  first  half  of  the  extensive 
and  conclusive  memorandum  is 
entitled  “Law  and  Practice  Gov¬ 
erning  the  Status  and  Work  of 
Foreign  News  Personnel”  and  re¬ 
views  in  detail  the  background 
and  history  of  the  various  prob¬ 
lems  facing  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents. 

The  last  half,  entitled  “Meas¬ 
ures  to  Facilitate  the  Work  of 
Foreign  News  Personnel,”  makes 
recommendations  for  solution  of 
the  problems  and  for  increasing 
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accredited  in  different  countries; 

“(b)  Economic  advantages  may 
detract  from  the  independence  of 
the  foreign  correspondent,  whose 
judgment  of  the  country  of  resi¬ 
dence  may  be  influenced  by  grati¬ 
tude  and  the  desire  to  avoid 
transfer. 

“Other  members  of  the  foreign 
press,  on  the  contrary,  expressed 
their  support  in  principle  of  the 
economic  privileges  afforded  to 


spondents  to  the  countries  in 
which  they  are  required  to  work; 

“(2)  The  problem  of  the  fiscal 
status  of  foreign  correspondents; 

“(3)  The  exchange  problem 
raised  by  the  professional  re¬ 
muneration  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents; 

“(4)  The  problem  of  adminis¬ 
trative  and  technical  facilities  to 
assist  foreign  correspondents 
their  work.” 


Luc 

Ovi 

On 


tries,  consisting  in  particular  of  the  free  flow  of  information  in  the 
reductions  in  fares  and  exemption  international  field, 
from  or  reductions  in  charges  of  In  the  Lie  memorandum,  the 
all  kinds.  expression  “foreign  news  person- 

“The  criticisms  made  by  certain  nel”  was  understood  to  mean 
correspondents  of  the  principle  press,  radio  and  newsreel  corre- 
underlying  such  measures  are  spondents  working  professionally 
chiefly  based  on  the  following  in  a  given  country  on  behalf  of 
arguments:  an  information  agency  situated 

“(a)  The  economic  advantages  another  country, 
which  are  granted  only  by  certain  Problems  dealt  with  were  listed: 

countries  constitute  a  source  of  “(1)  The  administrative  prob- 

inequality  between  correspondents  lem  of  access  by  foreign  corre- 
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Lucky  Unhappy  ANG  Convention 

Qy0^  Ga^  co/irinMe</  from  page  11 

On  Ad  Claims 


The  report  added: 

“Locals  and  district  Councils  are 
reminded  that  the  4,500  free 
riders  on  organized  papers  con¬ 
stitute  the  most  accessible  field 
for  organization.  In  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  work,  the  surest  and  most 
effective  method  is  to  win  Guild 
shop  and  checkoff  provisions  in 
contracts. 

“Other  possible  methods  include 
establishment  or  utilization  of 
existing  local  organizing  commit¬ 
tees,  use  of  stewards,  mailings, 
bulletin  boards  and  personal  con¬ 
tacts. 

Wire  Service  Drive 
“Because  the  presence  of  wire 
service  employes  under  Guild 
contract  in  more  than  120  cities 
throughout  the  country  represents 
an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
tend  Guild  organization  to  em¬ 
ployes  of  unorganized  papers  in 
those  cities,  the  committee  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  wire  service  organ¬ 
izing  drive  be  continued  and  in¬ 
tensified.” 

It  further  advised,  and  the  con¬ 
vention  approved,  that  the  wire 
service  organizing  drive  should  be 
pushed  in  the  South  and  South¬ 
west  and  “such  other  areas  where 
service  bureaus  are  organized  and 
papers  are  not.” 

The  convention  approved  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  third  international 
representative  for  the  Wire  Ser¬ 
vice  Council. 

The  ANG  also  seeks  to  organ¬ 
ize  employes  in  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  broadcasting  the 
news. 

Six  Charters  Revoked 
The  convention  approved  a 
budget  of  $358,590  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  April  30,  1952.  This 
amounts  to  an  increase  of  $11,335 
over  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
International  Executive  Board. 

The  Finance  Committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  money  for  this 
increase  be  provided  for  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  15  cents  Defense  Fund  per 
capita  apportionment  to  10  cents, 
to  extend  to  August  1,  1952,  the 
5  cents  thus  obtained  to  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  the  General  Fund. 

The  ANG  revealed  revocations 
of  charters  for  locals  at  Biddeford 
(Me.),  Long  Island  (N.  Y.),  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.),  Springfield 
(Mass.),  Tyler  (Tex.)  and  Tren¬ 
ton  (N.  J.). 

■ 

Former  Publisher 
Phila.  Inquirer  Dies 

Paris — Raymond  Patenotre,  51, 


Last  week  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  struck  out  Lucky 
Strike  cigaret  advertising  claims; 
ordered  the  American  Tobacco 
(}o.  to  stop  boasting  that  Luckies 
are  less  irritating  to  the  throat  or 
are  preferred  “2  to  1”  by  inde¬ 
pendent  tobacco  experts. 

In  addition  to  finding  “no  sig¬ 
nificant  difference”  in  the  amount 
of  nicotine,  acid  and  irritants  con¬ 
tained  in  the  leading  brands  of 
butts,  the  FTC  also  reported  that 
some  of  the  so-called  “experts” 
aren’t  even  in  the  tobacco  busi¬ 
ness,  some  don’t  smoke  cigarets 
and  that  some  of  those  who  do 
aren’t  Lucky  smokers. 

Day  after  the  ruling  found 
American  Tobacco  far  from  being 
happy-go-lucky.  In  a  general  press 
release  the  company  took  some 
comfort  by  pointing  out  that  the 
FTC  “has  upheld  the  claim  ‘It’s 
Toasted’  as  applied  to  Lucky 
Strike  cigarets.”  What  the  com¬ 
mission  report  said  was  that  the 
charge  of  deception  in  the  claim 
that  Luckies  are  “toasted,”  was 
“not  sustained  by  the  evidence.” 

Questions  FTC  Powers 
Most  significant  part  of  .Amer¬ 
ican  Tobacco’s  statement  on  the 
FTC  ruling  was  the  manner  in 
which  it  questioned  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  authority. 

“The  American  Tobacco  Co.,” 
the  statement  said,  “proved  that 
Lucky  Strikes  contained  less  nico¬ 
tine.  If  that  is  told  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  however,  the  FTC 
undertakes  to  exercise  it5  powers 
to  determine  whether,  even  though 
true,  the  fact  is  significant  and 
may  be  advertised. 

“It  is  our  belief  that  it  is  for 
the  consuming  public,  in  the  free 
exercise  of  its  judgment,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  a  proven  fact  is 
or  is  not  significant.  The  effect 
of  the  present  order  would  be,” 
the  statement  continued,  “that  no 
longer,  though  a  fact  is  estab¬ 
lished,  could  the  public  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  judge  its  significance. 

No  longer  could  an  advertiser 
tell  the  truth  with  respect  to  his 
product  to  the  public  if  the  FTC, 
in  its  concept  of  what  should  be 
told,  deemed  what  is  said  is  not 
sufficiently  significant.” 

Hits  All  Ad  Claims 
According  to  American  To¬ 
bacco,  these  concepts  “are  bound 
to  result  in  a  general  leveling  of 
all  advertising  claims  by  com¬ 
panies  producing  competing  prod¬ 
ucts  to  that  level  which  is  estab¬ 
lished,  not  by  the  consuming  pub-  a  former  publisher  of  the  Philadet- 
lic.  but  by  those  who  with  certain  phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer  an^  owner  of 


Beauty  Queen  Stunt 
Packs  Sears  Store 

Burlington,  Vt. — ^A  special 
merchandising  day  honoring  Miss 
Vermont  1952  attracted  an  esti¬ 
mated  5,000  persons  at  the  local 
Sears,  Roebuck  store  on  June  21. 

The  local  tiein  with  the  state’s 
beauty  queen  chosen  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Burlington  Daily 
News,  was  reported  in  full  to  the 
home  office  for  possible  use  by  any 
other  outlets  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Miss  Vermont — Miss  Peggy  Gil¬ 
bert  of  Rutland — dispensed  roses 
and  tickets  on  luggage  awarded  in 
her  honor.  Other  merchants,  in¬ 
cluding  Sears,  had  contributed  a 
wardrobe  and  other  gifts  valued  at 
more  than  $1,000  for  the  winner 
chosen  at  a  public  pageant  five 
days  before. 


AP  Photo  Contest 
Winners  Announced 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah — ^WinMrs 
in  the  annual  Utah-Idaho  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  photograph  contest  were 
announced  this  week. 

David  S.  Knox,  Idaho  State 
Journal,  Pocatello,  was  chosen  win¬ 
ner  of  the  feature  division  and  the 
best  of  show. 

William  Henry  Kay,  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review,  won  in  the 
sports  divisjpn,  and  George  Bet- 
tridge.  Salt  Lake  Tribune-Tele¬ 
gram,  won  in  the  spot  news 
division.  • 

Honorable  mentions  went  to  U. 
Sherman  Blake,  Spokane  Chron¬ 
icle  in  the  feature  division;  Rich¬ 
ard  Holm,  Lewiston  (Ida)  Trib¬ 
une,  for  a  spot  news  picture,  and 
Jack  White,  Salt  Lake  Tribune- 
Telegram  for  a  sports  picture. 


philosophies  about  advertising,  dic¬ 
tate  their  ideas,  as  to  what  truths 
may  be  advertised  and  what  truths 
must  be  suppressed.” 

The  company  is  considering  an 
appeal  from  the  commission’s 
order. 


several  newspapers  in  France,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Petit  Nicois,  the  Petit 
Var,  Le  Lyon  Republicain  and  the 
large  Parisian  daily,  Le  Petit  Jour¬ 
nal,  died  at  his  home  here  June  19. 
He  was  an  official  in  several  pre¬ 
war  French  governments. 


LA  PRENSA, 

EL  INTRANSIGENTE, 

LA  NUEYA  PROVINCIA 


These  three  Argentine  newspapers  were  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  aggression  .  .  .  they  were  closed  by  the 
Argentine  Government  because  they  wanted 
to  be  free  to  speak. 

There  is  a  growing  threat  against  free  publish¬ 
ing  institutions  and  editors  in  several  countries 
of  this  hemisphere. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  ABOUT  IT? 

One  way  is  to  build  up  a  strong  organization 
which  can  protect  freedom  of  the  press  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  facts  to  the  people. 

To  do  that  we  need  the  support  of  those  editors 
interested  in  this  fight  to  keep  the  press  free. 
Another  way  is  to  attend  our  next  meeting, 
which  shall  be  held  in  Montevideo,  from  the 
8th  to  the  12th  of  October,  1951. 


INTER-AMERICAN  PRESS  ASSN. 
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Ma  Machree  a  Rascal 
If  Bill  Oatis  Is  Spy 


Oatis  Sentenced 

continued  front  page  7 


By  Drysdale  Bannon 

M£.,  Marion  Chronicle  and  Leader  Tribune 


Marion,  Ind. — If  William  N. 
(Bill)  Oatis,  formerly  of  Marion, 
is  an  enemy  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Mother  Machree  is  an  old  rascal. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  his  for¬ 
mer  fellow-workers  and  it  ex¬ 
presses  the  sentiment  of  most  of 
those  who  knew  him  intimately. 

BUI  Oatis  was  an  objective  re¬ 
porter  who  never  stepped  digging 
for  facts  even  if  the  material 
would  fill  no  more  than  two  or 
three  column  inches  on  an  inside 
page  after  he  had  finished. 


He  was  quickly  assigned  to  a 
Japanese  language  school  and  in 
two  years  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  he  learned  to  read,  speak 
and  write  more  than  1,600  char¬ 
acters.  He  also  studied  French 
and  Spanish  in  civilian  life. 

After  being  released  from  Army 
service,  he  joined  AP  News  Fea¬ 
tures  in  New  York  and  spent  eight 
months  there  before  being  as¬ 
signed  to  the  cable  desk.  From 
the  cable  desk,  he  progressed  to 


If  the  Red  Czechs  were  trying  the  London  bureau  and  one  year 


to  hide  something  from  Oatis,  he 
probably  is  guilty  of  trying  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  it  was.  That  was 
merely  doing  a  job  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned. 

Born  here  in  1914,  Bill  is  re¬ 
membered  well  by  many  neighbors 
and  classmates.  None  describe 
him  as  a  “typical”  boy,  for  from 
an  early  age  he  was  more  serious 
than  most  boys  but  in  school  de¬ 
spite  the  fact  he  was  a  “brain” 
and  usually  could  be  counted  on 
to  make  nothing  less  than  a  plus, 
he  participated  in  many  activities, 
athletics  excepted. 

He  started  to  work  on  the 
Marion  Leader-Tribune  in  1933, 
following  a  year  at  DePauw  Uni¬ 
versity  which  he  entered  on  a 
scholarship.  He  was  a  factual  re¬ 
porter  and  probably  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  man  who  ever  worked 
on  the  staff  of  that  newspaper. 
One  of  the  favorite  stories  con¬ 
cerns  the  time  he  returned  to  the 
office  at  1  a.m.,  a  few  minutes 
before  press  time,  wearing  a  suit 
over  his  pajamas.  Asked  why  he 
returned,  he  said  he  had  forgotten 
to  write  a  story  about  some  in¬ 
consequential  person  who  had 
undergone  an  appendectomy  that 
date. 

Another  story  concerns  the 
compositor  who  had  compiled  a 
list  of  10  words  considered  diffi¬ 
cult  to  spell  and  who  wanted  to 
wager  $5  that  Bill  could  not  spell 
them.  By  pooling  their  resources 
fellow-workers  covered  the  wager. 
Bill  spelled  all  of  them  correctly 
as  rapidly  as  he  could  use  his  type¬ 
writer  and  it  always  sounded  like 
a  machine  gun. 

J.  W.  Clarke,  a  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  under  whom  Oatis 
worked,  tells  about  the  time  he 
came  in  the  city  room  and  heard 
Bill,  taking  a  story  over  the 
phone,  say  “t  as  in  tetrachloride, 
o  as  in  omnipotent,  r  as  in  renais¬ 
sance.” 

He  joined  the  AP  Bureau  at  In¬ 
dianapolis  in  1937  and  remained 
there  until  he  was  accepted  for 
Army  duty  in  1942,  although  no 
one  could  understand  how  the 
slightly-built,  stooped  and  near- 
sighter  Oatis  could  pass  a  physical. 


ago  he  was  assigned  to  Prague 
as  bureau  manager. 

No  one  recalls  when  it  ever 
was  necessary  to  discipline  Bill 
for  failure  to  go  after  a  story. 
In  fact  the  reverse  is  true  for 
Indianapolis  AP  staffers  recall  the 
time  they  learned  with  horror  that 
Oatis  had  phoned  the  Indiana 
Governor  at  1  a.m.  to  check  some 
minor  detail  in  a  story  he  was 
writing. 

The  Marion  Chronicle  and 
Leader  Tribune  appealed  to  its 
readers  for  interesting  background 
on  Oatis  after  his  arrest  and  with¬ 
in  a  few  days  had  a  large  file  of 
human  interest  stories. 

Bill’s  life  has  been  marked  by 
many  tragedies.  When  he  was 
only  one  year  of  age,  a  brother, 
18  months  older,  was  scalded  by 
hot  water  and  died.  His  father, 
Ross  Oatis,  left  a  short  time  later 
to  seek  work  in  Arizona  and  with¬ 
in  a  few  months  his  mother  dis¬ 
appeared  and  never  has  been 
heard  of  since.  In  recent  years 
Bill  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  effort 
trying  to  find  her. 

He  was  reared  by  a  grand¬ 
mother,  Mrs.  Charles  Oatis. 

His  wife,  Mrs.  Laurabelle  Oatis, 
said  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  that  she 
had  “complete  faith”  in  her  hus¬ 
band. 

“It’s  all  a  pack  of  lies,”  asserted 
J.  Ross  Oatis,  father  of  the  im¬ 
prisoned  man,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  “I 
don’t  care  what  they’ve  made  him 
confess  to.  I  know  my  boy.  It’s 
all  lies.  It  has  to  be.  A  spy! 
What  does  he  know  about  espion¬ 
age?  Bill  is  just  a  good,  hard¬ 
working  boy,  that’s  all.” 

Ben  Bassett,  foreign  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press,  said  in  New 
York; 

“He  is  a  bookish  type,  lanky, 
thin,  introspective  —  interested  in 
the  literary  world.  He  always 
wore  glasses — I  never  saw  him 
without  them.  The  fact  that  he 
had  no  glasses  in  the  trial  would 
prove  a  big  handicap  to  him.” 

The  AP  official  added  that  the 
correspondent  had  been  in  Prague 
only  10  months  and  thus  bad  no 
intimate  associations  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Embassy  there. 


There  was  laughter  at  this  point. 
“You  were  paid  for  this?”  the 
prosecutor  asked. 

“Yes,  that  is  true,”  Oatis  said. 
“For  espionage?” 

“Not  specifically  for  espionage.” 
“Did  you  pay  your  Associated 
Press  employes?” 

“They  were  paid  in  crowns  and 
I  sometimes  gave  them  Darex  cou¬ 
pons  and  cigarets.”  (The  coupons 
are  for  special  currency  permitted 
diplomats.) 

Examples  Demanded 
“You  have  said  that  Western 
newspaper  men  and  diplomats  also 
carried  out  espionage.  Can  you 
give  some  concrete  examples?” 

The  prosecutor  repeated  this 
question  before  Oatis  replied,  and 
added: 

“You  have  already  mentioned 
Attwood  and  Ginder.  Now  give 
further  examples.” 

“Ambassador  Briggs,”  Oatis  said 
in  a  very  weak  voice. 

“Please  speak  louder,”  the  court 
president  said. 

“Ambassador  Briggs  last  sum¬ 
mer — he  gave  me  a  report  that 
(Former  Foreign  Minister)  de¬ 
mentis  moved  back  to  Prague  and 
that  he  had  been  given  an  impor¬ 
tant  post,”  Oatis  said.  “He  said 
this  was  only  information  for  me 
— for  possible  use.” 

“Were  there  also  other  diplo¬ 
mats  carrying  out  espionage?” 

“Yes,  (American  Embassy  Coun¬ 
selor)  Thompson  also  gave  infor¬ 
mation  on  Clementis.  He  told  me 
that  Clementis  had  disappeared.” 

“Did  he  say  where  he  received 
that  information?” 

“Yes,  he  said  an  unknown  man 
telephoned  the  American  Embassy 
and  introduced  himself  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  State  Security  Police.” 

The  American  newsman,  stand¬ 
ing  with  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
testified  before  a  courtroom  packed 
with  “honor”  workers  and  others 
given  tickets  to  the  show  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  special  services  to  the 
Communist  regime. 

Avoids  Audience 
The  two  observers  from  the  Em¬ 
bassy,  who  telephoned  trial  reports 
to  the  U.  S.  High  Commissioner's 
Office  in  Frankfort,  Germany,  stat¬ 
ed  that  Mr.  Oatis  never  once 
looked  at  the  audience  and  that 
they  seldom  could  see  his  face. 
When  he  walked  out  of  the  room, 
he  looked  at  the  floor. 

Oatis  said  that  the  United  Press, 
Reuters  and  the  French  Press 
Agency  all  sent  news  of  the  arrest 
of  Clementis.  When  they  sent  a 
story  Oatis  did  not  have,  he  said, 
“I  have  received  an  order  from 
London  or  N»w  York  telling  me 
to  file  it  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Oatis  named  United  Press  Cor¬ 
respondent  Russell  Jones  and  Reu¬ 
ters  news  agency  correspondent 
Robert  Bigio  as  among  those  who 
spied. 


(Jones  was  United  Press  bureau 
manager  in  Prague  until  last 
month,  when  he  was  transferred 
out  of  the  country.  Bigio  is  now 
in  London  on  a  visit  to  Reuters 
headquarters.) 

Pale  and  Strained 
The  defendant  was  described  as 
“self-possessed  but  pale  and  strained 
to  a  point  where  he  was  almost 
unrecognizable.”  His  testimony 
was  given  slowly,  as  if  it  had  been 
memorized.  Apparently,  he  had 
been  denied  his  glasses  and  was 
instructed  not  to  look  around  at 
spectators.  Mr.  Oatis  looked  tired 
and  at  times  his  low  voice  was  al¬ 
most  inaudible. 

The  line  of  questioning  clearly 
was  designed  to  try  to  prove,  to 
provide  propaganda  fodder,  that 
the  Associated  Press  and  other 
Western  news  agencies  are  pri¬ 
marily  espionage  centers. 

The  two  American  observers 
were  not  given  a  copy  of  the  in¬ 
dictment,  as  they  had  been  prom¬ 
ised. 

A  Czech  citizen  who  admitted 
he  allowed  the  AP  to  use  his  tele¬ 
phone  will  be  prosecuted,  the 
court  announced. 

Dark  Laughter 

But  there  was  bitter  humor  in 
the  stark  injustice  of  the  mock 
trial.  Mr.  Oatis’  low  voice  was 
completely  drowned  out  by  laugh¬ 
ter  when  he  testified: 

“I  must  add  that  I  had  a  steady 
demand  for  such  reports  from 
New  York  and  London.  Now  this 
was  because  my  agency  supplies 
news  to  various  papers  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe  .  .  . 
and  it  is  interested  in  everything 
that  slanders  and  is  damaging  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People’s 
Democracies.  .  .  . 

“It  competes  with  other  agencies 
.  .  .  sometimes  .  .  .  reports  passed 
between  diplomats  and  newspaper¬ 
men  .  .  .  and  were  exchanged  .  .  . 
finally,  I  want  to  say  that  I  deeply 
regret  .  .  .” 

Guild  Protest  Rejected 
The  Czech  Embassy  in  Wash¬ 
ington  rejected  as  “insulting”  a 
protest  by  the  American  News 
paper  Guild,  which  accused  Com¬ 
munist  Czechoslovakia  of  extort¬ 
ing  a  “phony  confession”  from 
Mr.  Oatis.  A  Czech  official  stalked 
haughtily  out  of  the  room  when 
Harry  Martin,  president  of  the 
CIO  union,  called  on  him  with  a 
resolution  and  a  strongly  worded 
letter  of  his  own. 

The  Czech  official  blurted: 

“I  can  assure  you  if  anybody 
tries  to  throw  monkey  wrenches 
into  our  machinery  we  shall  know 
how  to  deal  with  him  even  if  he 
is  an  American  newspaperman.” 

Alexander  F.  Jones,  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  declared:  “The 
Oatis  case  should  become  a 
cause  celebre  with  every  free 
journalist.  .  .  . 

“I  hope  every  possible  pressure 
will  be  brought  to  bear  to  give 
justice  to  Oatis,  a  tragic  victim  of 
the  Kremlin.” 
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papers — both  daily  and  weekly — 

were  selected  to  obtain  maximum  .  — _  .  <x  r  »1IW  VU 

circulation  in  more  than  3,000  tdUCCrtlOnal  UtUUpCIl^n  definitely  be  large 
counties  throughout  the  U.  S.  The  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  through  new^pers. 
served  by  Chrysler  dealers.  Association  has  announced  inten-  ■ 

/\9^0ni  /IQS  tions  to  develop  a  nation-wide  Papers  Help  ChUTch 

DETRorr-A  new  series  of  news-  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.  progratn  aimed  at  corre^ng  pub-  ^  ,  Radio  Does 

paper  ads  has  been  prepared  by  In  200  Newspapers  1“;  ^(SlrtwA-^ewso^^r  adverris- 

the  publicity  department  of  the  The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.  has  ■  i  -,,v  rcnrhcs  the  most^oeonle  and 

Standard  Accident  Insurance  Co.  launched  an  intensive  summertime  Nanri^  to  head  a  sp^ia  g  .  •  pffe-t  Radio  eoes 

and  it,  affliia..,  ,h.  Plan..  In».r.  ad  campaign  (via  Doheny,  Clit- 


NRDGA  Plans  National  Jhis  week  Mr  Hess  told 
_  ,  ..  1  ^  .  &  Publisher  the  drive  will  very 


Of  Agent  Ads  ^ 

Detroit — A  new  series  of  news-  Welch  Grope  Juice  Co. 
paper  ads  has  been  prepared  by  In  200  Newspapers 
the  publicity  department  of  the  The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.  has 
Standard  Accident  Insurance  Co.  launched  an  intensive  summertime 


conducted 


anu  iis  aiiiiiaic,  inc  rianci  insur-  au  v;ainpajim  ivta  i.»oncriy,  LdU-  .  .  t.  »  -j  net  nthaar 

ance  Co.,  to  assist  the  companies’  ford  &  Shenfield,  Inc.)  that  will  n L  Thi«  tht  advice  viven 


raise  the  firm’s  1951  budget  to  an 


ice  LX>.,  lo  assist  me  companies  loro  «  onenneia,  inc.i  inai  win  ;  „  ■  i  „  tt,-  the 

agents  to  sell  more  insurance.  raise  the  firm’s  1951  budget  to  an  Brothers,  Allentown  Pa..  vy^s  %  advice  given  the 

In  a  letter  announcing  the  new  estimated  all-time  high  of  $1,500,-  appointment  fol lov^  closely 

“Ai^cy^^p^’^vm.ismg  paig.  d„’2r’„'.w%X®^'i.'’S.  V?.!"?'.;"  '1'..''*“°*”  1*'”:  =  "1°d  ’’1  'SS 


is  a  long-term  investment,  the  cities  will  take  about  $150,000. 
value  of  which  increases  year  after 

year.  It  makes  your  agency  better  Johnson  Wax  to  Plug 
known— promotes  good  pubUc  re-  World  Series  Contest 
lati^s.  More  than  125  newspapers  in- 

1^0  be  effective,  it  must  be  eluding  This  Week  and  Pneit  are 
regular  and  continuing  over  a  scheduled  to  break  copy  July  12 
long  period  of  time.  ^  Car-Plate-Carnu  World  Se- 

The  series  consists  of  12  ads  ries  contest  in  which  readers  will 


June  9,  page  14). 


station  owner,  who  said  the 
church  should  spend  more  on 


While  the  exact  techniques  to  newspaper  advertising  and  less  on 
be  used  in  the  campaign  have  yet  radio. 


‘.X  to  be  decided,  the  drive  itself  will  James  Dutton,  chairman  of  the 

World  Series  Contest  j^g  carried  out  with  the  coopera-  Assembly’s  Board  of  Administra- 

More  than  125  newspapers  in-  tion  of  the  NRDGA’s  member-  tion,  declared  “Radio  broadcast- 

®  eluding  This  Week  and  Puck  are  ship  of  more  than  7,000  depart-  ing  is  not  the  important  thing 

®  scheduled  to  break  copy  July  12  ment.  chain  and  specialty  stores,  some  people  think  it  is.” 

on  a  Car-Plate-Carnu  World  Se-  _ 


designed  to  sell  the  lines  Standard  be  asked  to  name  a  custom-built, 
and  Planet  are  emphasizing  in  European  type  sports  car  owned 
1951 — accident,  miscellaneous  li-  by  Ted  Williams,  Boston  Red  Sox 
ability,  fidelity  bonds,  inland  mar-  slugger. 

ine,  etc.  Entry  blanks  will  be  available 

There  are  also  ads  on  general  in  advertisements  (via  Needham, 
insurance  coverage,  on  the  “insure  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc.)  in  newspa- 
to  value”  theme,  and  one  on  acci-  pers  and  magazines, 
dent  prevention.  Mats  are  avail- 

abble,  free  of  charge,  in  either  two  Jf.  Y.  State  Savings 
columns  by  42  lines  or  two  col-  Group  Plans  Drive 


A  state-wide  advertising  cam- 
«  ..  .  ,  1  paign  (via  Brisacher,  Wheeler  & 

Continental  Oil  Breaks  Staff,  Inc.)  is  scheduled  to  get 

Drive  in  1,000  Dailies  under  way  July  8  by  a  group  of 

The  most  extensive  advertising  60  insured  savings  and  loan  asso- 
campaign  (via  Geyer,  Newell  &  ciations  of  New  York  State.  Large 
Ganger)  that  the  Continental  Oil  ads  in  the  New  York  Times  Mag- 
Co.  has  ever  rim  will  appear  dur-  azine  section  will  run  monthly 
ing  the  summer  months  to  pro-  and  will  be  backed  up  with  mats 
mote  Conoco  N-Tane  gasoline  and  in  local  newspapers. 

Super  Motor  oil.  * 

The  gasoline  ads  broke  this  Architects  Considering 
month  in  ^re  than  l.CKK)  nc^-  Educational  Ad  Drive 
papers  in  Conoco  s  22-state  distri-  a  •  i  j  • 

burion  area  throughout  the  Mid-  ^^n  instituti^al  advertising  cam- 


An  institutional  advertising  cam- 


;;;sr  and  SomS  sectio^^^  promote  the  field  of 

the  country.  Space  units  ranging  ?rchitecture  as  a  whole  is  receiy-  _ 
in  size  from  6^to  336  lines  will  '"g  serious  consickration  by  v^i-  ■ 

be  run  approximately  every  other  hV  f  * 

week  and  are  scheduled  through  Architects.  Purpose  of 

A  ,  ®  such  a  move  would  be  to  explain 

®  ■  to  the  public  that  an  architect 

Sardine  Promotion 

in  140  Newspapers  In  Pasadena,  Calif.,  the  local 


Sardine  Promotion  Ss  "" 

in  140  Newspapers  In  Pasadena,  Calif.,  the  local 

Augusta,  Me.  —  A  newspaper  aIA  chapter  has  a  newspaper 
advertising  campaign  (via  Brooke,  teaser  campaign  running.  The 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance)  in-  Architects’  League  of  Northern 
volving  “several  hundred  thousand  New  Jersey  has  been  ^nsoring 
dollars”  for  the  promotion  of  a  series  of  newspaper  ads  in  local 
Maine  sardines,  will  break  June  dailies. 

28  in  approximately  140  dailies 

throughout  the  U.  S.,  use  ads  Electrification  Week 
ranging  from  420  lines  to  84  lines.  Offers  Extra  Linage 
and  run  through  October,  thb  electric  liaht  and  Dower 


ranging  from  420  lines  to  84  lines.  Offers  Extra  Linage 
and  run  through  October,  -puE  electric  light  and  power 

The  campaign,  which  will  use  industry  will  throw  the  switch 
newspapers  almost  exclusively,  is  26  on  “Rural  Electrification 


financed  by  a  tax  of  25c  a  case 


heralding  the  availability 


on  the  product  imposed  for  this  jjy  year’s  ^nd  of  electricity  to 
purpose  by  the  Maine  legislature.  95%  of  the  nation’s  farms. 

Through  the  Electric  Com- 
Chrysler  Using  3,000  panics  Advertising  Program  (via 

Papers  to  Back  Dealers  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  New 
The  Chrysler  division  of  Chrys-  York  City)  the  occasion  opens  up 
ler  Motor  Corp.  (via  McCann-  opportunities  for  newspapers  to 
Erickson,  Inc.)  is  using  more  than  pve  their  advertising  linage  a 
3,000  newspapers  during  July.  jolt. 
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Ex-Reporter  Killed 
In  Marine  Plane 

Houston,  Tex.  —  First  Lieut. 
Harry  A.  (Sam)  Boenig,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Houston  Post  before  returning  to 
active  duty  as  a  Marine  fighter 
pilot  in  March,  was  killed  June  20 
in  Cherry  Point,  N.  C.,  when  his 
Corsair  caught  fire  and  crashed 
while  on  a  training  mission. 

By  tragic  coincident  Caroline 
Valenta,  Post  photographer,  en- 
route  to  Atlantic  City  for  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  stopped  by  the  base  for  a 
brief  visit  the  morning  of  Boenig’s 
death.  She  was  informed  he  had 
been  killed  two  hours  earlier. 

He  was  buried  in  his  home  town, 
Woodsboro,  June  24  with  military 
honors.  Since  his  death  a  Houston 
attorney  has  given  $100  to  the 
Press  Club  of  Houston  in  his 
honor  to  be  used  in  the  club’s 
journalism  scholarship  fund. 

Cecil  Ball,  44,  telegraph  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
since  1945  and  formerly  with  the 
Austin  (Tex.)  Daily  Texan,  Gal¬ 
veston  (Tex.)  Daily  News  and 
Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press,  July  1. 

Walter  P.  McGuire,  70,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly  South- 
side  Virginia  News.  Petersburg, 
Va.,  since  1928,  and  formerly  on 
the  copydesk  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times  and  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal  and 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 
and  Dispatch,  and  former  editor 
of  Boys  Life  and  the  American 
Boy,  June  30. 

Joseph  E.  Mulvaney,  65,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  and  theater  section 
editor  of  the  New  York  American, 
police  reporter  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Brooklyn  Times, 
June  29.  His  son,  Gardiner,  is 
with  the  Associated  Press. 

Harry  Fletcher  Parker,  68, 
who  was  associated  with  the 
Staunton  (Va.)  Leader  and  Staun¬ 
ton  News-Leader  during  World 
War  II  and  who  had  worked  on 
papers  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  and  Chicago,  at 
Staunton,  recently. 

George  W.  Edwards,  77,  who 
began  his  career  in  the  advertising 
department  of  the  old  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Press  and  who  founded  his 
own  advertising  agency,  George 
W.  Edwards  &  Co.,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  June  20. 

Rollin  Palmer,  for  40  years  a 
reporter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Express,  the  Evening  News  and 
for  the  last  three  years  a  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Courier-Express,  June 
18th. 

John  Mason  Rickey,  42,  re¬ 
write  man  for  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger  and  formerly  with  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Press,  New  York 
Post,  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  New 
York  bureau  of  the  United  Press, 
June  15.  He  was  the  son  of  the 


late  Harry  N.  Rickey,  Cleveland 
and  Washington  newspaperman. 

John  N.  Fleischer,  71,  a  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  which  he 
served  for  25  years,  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  June  18. 

William  P.  Chandler,  79,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  old 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Tribune  and 
former  staffer  of  the  Knoxville 
Sentinel,  June  12. 

James  W.  Spradling,  66.  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Sparta  (Wis.)  Herald  and  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Sparta  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser,  June  9. 

Orval  T.  Adams,  45,  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  telegraph  editor, 
June  8.  He  formerly  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Bakersfield  (Calif.) 
Morning  Echo,  city  editor  for  the 
Bakersfield  Californian  and  worked 
for  newspapers  in  Bisbee,  Ariz., 
and  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Brig.-Gen.  Charles  H.  Browne, 
publisher  of  the  Horton  (Kan.) 
Headlight  for  the  last  44  years  and 
a  former  president  of  the  Kansas 
Press  Association,  in  the  office  of 
the  newspaper,  June  13.  He 
learned  the  newspaper  business 
under  his  uncle,  the  late  Ewing 
Herbert  of  the  Hiawatha  (Kan.) 
World  and  later  collaborated  with 
the  late  Jay  House  in  producing 
copy  for  the  old  Atchison  (Kan.) 
Champion. 

Clyde  O.  Hoober,  74.  onetime 
head  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press,  in 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  June  12. 

Charles  H.  Bemis,  85,  feature 
writer  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  June 
16.  He  specialized  in  a  daily 
weather  article.  He  had  previous¬ 
ly  worked  on  the  Boston  Tran¬ 
script  and  Worcester  Telegram, 
u 

Manual  on  Publicity 

New  London,  Conn. — A  12- 
page  booklet,  “Help  for  the  Pub¬ 
licity  Chairman,”  has  been  issued 
by  the  New  London  Day,  for  dis¬ 
tribution  among  local  publicity 
chairmen,  directors  and  others  who 
show  up  at  the  city  desk  with 
handout  in  hand.  The  booklet, 
compiled  by  members  of  the  Day’s 
staff,  attempts  to  point  the  way 
for  publicity. 

■ 

5  Get  Sorority  Awards 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  “headliner”  awards 
were  conferred  here  June  30  on 
Marguerite  Higgins,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  war  correspond¬ 
ent;  Inez  Robb,  International 
News  Service  columnist;  Nell 
Sneed,  women’s  editor  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star;  Laura  Lane,  Coun¬ 
try  Gentleman;  and  Florence 
Taafe,  Department  of  the  Interior. 
■ 

Fla.  Weekly  Suspends 

Lake  City,  Fla. — Rising  costs 
of  production  have  forced  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  Columbia  County 
Ledger,  a  weekly. 


Classified 

Section 

RATE  GUIDE 

Consecutive  Insertions 
SITUATIOXS  W.4NTED 
.InNrrtions  Line  Kate 

1  $.f>0 

3  and  over  .40 

.Advance  Payment  Requested 
•  *  • 

ALL  OTHER  CL.VS.SIFICATIOXS 
Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $1.00 

3  .00 

I  and  over  .80 

(Lower  26  and  52  week  rates 
obtainable  upon  application) . 
Charge  ads  accepted  from  rccoir-  | 
nized  companies. 

Advertising  Aerencies  charped  at 
our  National  Classified  rate  less 
commission.  (Inquire  for  rates) . 
Count  30  units  per  line  (27 
units  for  box).  No  abbrevia¬ 
tions.  3  line  minimum.  Add  15c 
for  Box  service — Replies  mailed 
daily. 

Editor  &  Publithrr  rejerve.  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Deadline  Wed.  at  2  P.M. 

(After  I..aHt  Mail) 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

MAY  BROTHKKS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Elstablisfied  1014.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  piililicity. _ 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Hernian  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

\V.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California. 
P.-V-CIFIC  CO.AST,  sound  investments 
in  good  newspaper  properties.  J.  R. 
Gabbert.  3037  Orange,  Riverside.  Cal. 
FOR  31  Y'EARS— We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
BOUGHT  and  sold.  We  specialize  in 
sound,  investment-type  properties  in 
all  southwestern  and  .southern  states. 
Dignified,  confidential  treatment  at  all 
inquiries  and  negotiations. 

J.  R.  MANLEY  &  CO. 

2221  Fort  Worth  Ave.  Dallas,  Texas. 
DAILIES  OR  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 

312  Boston  Bldg. _ Denver.  Colo. 

FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

Middlewest  Dailies — Weeklies 
Buy  or  sell,  write  us.  Jack  R.  Lyddon, 
1016  Baltimore.  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
★★  We  are  interested  in  listing  on’y 
safe  and  sound  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  properties.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625 
Market  St..  San  Francisco  5,  (lalif. 
CALIFORNIA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  Snyder.  3570  Frances  Ave. 

_ Venice.  California _ 

PERSONAL  SERVICE,  based  on  18 
years  as  publisher,  given  to  both  buy¬ 
er  and  seller.  You  get  extra  value  and 
help  from  the  Larry  Towe  Agency, 
1807  S.  Shore  Dr.,  Holland,  Mich. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHERS 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

Newspaper  Counselors 

LOANS,  negotiated,  tax  appraisals, 
sales,  advertising  rate-making,  person¬ 
nel  procurement,  public  relations 
counsel.  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE, 
P^OL_^03^^132j_Green8borOjN^C^^ 

Pnblkatioaa  for  Site 


announcements 

_ Publications  for  Sale 

TRADE  PAPER 

PROFITABLE  and  well  established  in 
necessary  industry;  12  years  old; 
ideal  location  in  Southern  California; 
cash  price  $35,000.  Box  1706,  Editor 

A  Publisher.  _ 

DAILIES  FOR  SALE:  Kansas  $40,000; 
.Mississippi  $75,000;  Colorado  $65,000; 
Nebraska  $85,000;  Arkansas  $110,000; 
also  others  and  many  weeklies.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv.,  Box  396, 

Salina,  Kansas. _ 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
5-DAY  DAILY,  16,000  population,  in¬ 
dustrial.  exclusive:  shopper;  3  linos, 
web  press,  teletypesetter;  large  job 
shop;  low  rent;  price  $136,000;  $100,- 
000  cash. 

J.  R.  GABBERT 
3937  Orange.  Riverside,  Cal. 

WANT  IT  EASY!  Weekly  beautiful 
Carolina  resort  town  of  3,300  at  1950 
net  of  $5,500.  No  shop.  Box  1940, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FLORID.A  OFFSET  weekly  for  imme¬ 
diate  sale.  Will  sacrifice.  Box  2020, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA.  Circula¬ 
tion  800.  Gross  $18,000.  Well  equipped. 
Asking  $11,000  with  $2,000  down  or 
will  lease  at  $200  a  month  plus  paper 
inventory.  Jack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates, 
4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29, 

California. _ 

SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER,  nrintiiig- 
publishing  business,  office  supply  store; 
all  new  equipment;  appraised  at  over 
$200,000;  over  $30,000  profit  in  1950; 
print  weekly  and  four  monthlies,  job 
work;  will  sell  for  $150,000,  half  cash, 
balance  five  years,  5%.  Show  proof  of 
financial  ability  if  answer  expected. 
Other  interests  but  will  stay  with  new 
owner  six  months  or  service  certain 
accounts  Indefinitely  on  commission. 
Box  2036.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

85%  OF  South  Central  Florida  week¬ 
ly  and  job  shop.  $25,000  gross.  Good 
terms  if  sold  this  summer.  Apply  Box 
1705,  Editor  A  Pnhlisher. _ 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  near  Phila¬ 
delphia  —  over  50  years  old  —  1950 
gross  over  $52,000  with  net  to  owner 
of  over  $15,000.  Averages  12  pages 
of  over  65%  advertising.  Business  vol¬ 
ume  for  1951  ahead  of  last  year — 
75''/c  of  business  is  newspaper — bal¬ 
ance  job  work — with  hundreds  of 
standing  forms.  Completely  stalled — 
building  lease  —  Population  over 
Seven  Thousand — Varied  manufactur¬ 
ing — Selling  to  buy  daily  in  another 
state.  Price  $65,000  all  cash.  Box 
2023^_J5ditor_&_J^^uibIisher^^^^____ 

Publications — Wanted 

TO  purchase  part  or  full  interest  in 
weekly  paper  in  growing  Arizona  or 
New  Mexico  town.  Box  1915,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

_ Cartoons — F  eatnres _ 

PARENTS’  PROBLEMS  is  the  No.  1 
weekly  features  for  your  family  cir¬ 
culation.  Dr.  Donald  M.  Maynard  an¬ 
swers  questions  of  parents  of  children 
from  birth  through  tlie  teens — from 
thumbsiicking  to  dating.  Special  terms 
for  six  months.  Write  or  wire  for 
sample  releases.  Family  Features,  810 
Broadway,  Nashville  2,  Tennessee. 
STRANGE  and  interesting  facts  are 
revealed  in  illustration.  Write  for 
proofs  of  Religious  Spotlight,  1  col¬ 
umn  feature  matted  complete.  Mid¬ 
west  Syndicate,  334  St.  Charles  St., 
Elgin,  Ill. 


.  VAUUAiiUiMS  WHAT  ARE  THEY  DOING 

IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  0.1 
V  V  informative  features  and  photos 
your  community’s  representatives 
r  r*mmc»lnrs  Washington^  by  "on-the-Scene” 

****°  correspondent,  t’ay  on  acceptance  at 

ed,  tax  appraisals,  your  regular  rates.  Ask  and  I’ll  tend 
rate-making,  person-  examples.  222  N.  Pitt  Street,  Alexan- 
,  public  relations  dria,  Virginia. 
iSHERS  SERVICE, 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 

mt  lor  Sdo  .  — > 

_ k  0ALtF6RSTA  ■  ALMA  JACOBUS 

WEEKLIES.  Under  single  control.  UBRARY  CONSULTANT 

Gross  $153,000.  Increasing.  Definite  Specializing  in 

daily  possibilities.  Ray  Campbell,  Newspaper  Libraries 

aifil  W.  8rd  St..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  872  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Promotion  Serrlccs 


SELLON -SIGHT 
CLASSIFIED  CAMPAIGNS 
THAT  PAY  OFF  FOR  YEARS  1 

LEARN  how  you,  too,  can  gain  and 
hold  Classified  advertisers  by  using 
the  HP  Campaigner.  Let  me  tell  you 
how  Jim  Slep,  Altoona  Mirror; 
Charles  Boyer,  Long  Beach  Press-Tele¬ 
gram;  and  many  other  C.AMs  turn  its 
ad-ideas  into  linage.  The  HP  Cam¬ 
paigner  is  typical  of  the  many  profit- 
packed  sections  in  each  monthly  re¬ 
lease  of  the  Howard  Parish  Service. 
Write  for  details  today. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  ^telling  Plans 
2900  NW  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


Press  Kiginecis _ i 


MACHINISTS — ^Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3636  —  31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 

_ STillwell  6-009^-0099 _ 

FOL/TZ  BROS. 

TUBULAR  service  for  tubular  owners 
by  former  Duplex  Goss  erectors,  press¬ 
men  stereotypers.  Specializing  in 
tubular  equipment.  Years  of  experi¬ 
ence  alt  models.  Moving,  erecting,  dis¬ 
mantling,  repairing.  Trouble  shooting 
a  specialty.  Nationwide  service.  Im¬ 
prove  your  printing.  Write,  wire, 
phone.  417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10, 
Ohio.  Madison  4266. _ 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 

738  N.  Victory  Blvd..  Burbank.  Calif. 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers  | 
Machinists  and  Movers  j 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.  T. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 
CROSS  -  PILES 

NEWSPAPER  presses  dismantled  and 
erected.  Prompt  service  anywhere. 
Cal! — WalL-r  E.  Hamlin — ^Write 
311  Marion  Bldg.,  Cleveland  13,  Ohio 

Cherry  1-330.5 _ Y’ellowstone  2-4446 

Maintenance — Service— Repairs 
SAM  S.  PUNTOLTLLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave..  Lyndhurst,  _N.  J. 
Dismantling — Moving — Erection 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford _ Illinois 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  •  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 
575  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  14,  N.  Y. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 


MACHINERY  md  SUPPLIES 

Compogtng  Room _ 

FOR  SALE  —  REAL  BARGAINSI 
Model  8  Linotypes,  fast  distribution. 


bf  ^  yR’j  J:! 


377  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — Model  5  Linotype,  pur¬ 
chased  new  in  1944,  Teletypesetter 
equip^d.  Complete  with  mats,  motor, 
and  Teletypesetter  operating  Unit — 
$4,000.00.  Now  in  operation  hnt  can 
he  delivered  within  30  days.  The 
Camden  (Arkansas)  News. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


LINOTYPE  model  18,  Serial  No. 
22607,  2  magazines  and  motor.  In 
operation  daily.  Available  about  00 
days. 

GIANT  Caster  (Monotype),  yi  h.p. 
AO  motor  and  One  Material  Maker 
(Monotype),  H  h.p.  AO  motor, 
available  now. 

ALSO  selection  of  molds  for  type 
borders  and  base. 

Address  Knowlton  Parker,  Business 
Manager,  News  Corporation,  St.  Jo¬ 
seph,  Missouri. 


LINOTYPE  MATRICES 
14  fonts  7)4  pt.  Excelsior  S2 
2  fonts  6yi  pt.  Ionic  £2 
1  font  9  pt.  Excelsior  $2 
DDE  to  a  change  to  another  type  fare, 
these  matrices,  used  but  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  offer  an  opportunity  to  modern¬ 
ize  your  type  dress  at  low  cost.  Prices 
on  request.  Write  the  Standard-Times, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  John  P.  Soren¬ 
sen.  composing  room  foreman. 


INTERTYPES 

“CT’  Intertypes  £128135,  £14869  with 
qiiadding  attachment. 

“C”  Intertype  £12835,  with  quad- 
ding  attachment. 

C3SM  £7867,  electric  pot. 

LINOTYPES 

Models  5,  8,  14. 

45C  Goss  Mat  Roller 
72D  Goss  Shaver 
NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
323-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

Mail  Room 

ADDRESSOGRAPH  and  Elliott  Ad¬ 
dressing  machines,  completely  rebuilt; 
save  up  to  50%.  All  models  available 
including  plates,  frames,  cabinets,  etc. 
Get  our  prioes  before  buying.  MAIL¬ 
ING  MACHINES.  INC.,  1911  Pine 
Street.  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Photo-Engravliig  Egalg—t 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS  Plate  Beveler. 
Rebuilt,  $185.  E.  E.  Augustine,  Mar¬ 
shalltown.  Iowa. 

Press  Room _ 

12  HOE  VERTICAL  UNITS 

SUPER  Production  Presses;  3  Pairs 
Double  Folders;  4  Drives  and  Control¬ 
lers;  Rubber  Rollers.  2iyi  inch  Cut¬ 
off.  Complete  stereo.  Will  sell  as  4,  6, 
8,  or  12  unit  press.  Can  be  inspected 
in  daily  operation  at  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times-Herald. 


16-PAGE  HOE  UNIT 

With  yi  and  fi  page  Folders,  A.C. 
Drive.  Complete  Stereo;  23  9/16  inch 
Cut-off;  end  Feed. 


24-48  PAGE  HOE  UNITS 

THREE  Units;  22%  inch  cut-off;  A.O. 
Drive ;  complete  Stereo  with  Pony 
Autoplate. 


32-64  Page  Goss  Octuple 

PERFECT  condition;  A.C.  Drives; 
2iyj  inch  cut-off;  end  feed;  ideal  for 
Color. 

Scott  Multi-type  Units 

EITHER  4  or  5  Unit  Press;  A.C. 
Drive;  Steel  Cylinders;  Roller  Bear¬ 
ings;  22%  inch  cut-off.  Perfect  condi¬ 
tion. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave 
New  York  18  N.  Y. 

Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  23  9/16’  length 
5000  lb.  metal  pot  with  pump 
CURVED  Plate  Routers 
HOE  &  GOSS  Quarter-Page  Polder 
KEMP  Immersion  Gas  Burner 
HOE  Single  Folder  22)i”  length 
MAiNY  Other  Items 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise,  Idaho 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


HOE 

DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
22%"  Page  Cutoff 
6  Units  &  2  Folders 

2  100  HP  MOTOR  DRIVES 
ALTERNATING  CURRENT 
220  VOLTS,  8  PHASE.  60  CYCLES 

Cutler  Hammer  Conveyors 
Substructure  and  Roll  Stands 
Ink  Pumps  and  Auto  Web  Tension 

Sample  papers  and  piiotographs 
available 

Publishers  Sales  Representative 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

ROLLS,  sheets,  any  size.  Phone  (New 

York)  GRamercy  7-5288. _ 

ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 
offers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  &  Co., 
115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone 

Evergreen  6-9505. _ 

NEWISPRINT  AVAILABLE 
Box  1840, 

_ Editor  &  Publisher _ 

CAN.ADI.AN  Newsprint,  original  mill 
shipment,  any  size  rolls,  carload  lots 
at  attraefive  prices.  July  shipment 
and  continuous  bookings.  Inquiries 
invited.  Canadian  Newsprint  Supply 
Co.,  Alfred  Horn,  18  Ea.st  41  Street, 
New  York.  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon  9-3870. 
STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls — 
sheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Box  156.  Editor  &  Publisher 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED 


JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC.  al,^Zu^  n.^. 


11  West  42  Street,  New  York  City  18 


PRINTERS  BARGAINS  I 

“EVERYTHING  FOR  ' 

THE  PRINTER” 

I 

Largest  stock  in  the  country. 

Get  our  prices  before  buying. 
COMPLETE  PLANTS — 
BOUGHT  &  SOLD 

CRAFTSMEN 
MACHINERY  CO. 

575  ATL.VNTIC  AVE.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

ELECTRIC  DRIVE.  150  HP  Reliance 
motor  with  15  HP  starting  motor  and 
eontrol  board;  direct  current.  States¬ 
man  Publishing  Co..  Salem,  Oregon. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drivei 
GEORGE  0.  OXFORD 
Boise.  Idaho 

32  PAGE  HOE  2  UNIT 
NEWSPAPER  Press.  22  %"  cut-off. 
Double  Folders.  Rubber  Rollers,  Jones 
Tensions,  Pony  auto-plate  and  com 
plete  Stereotype  Equipment.  Can  be  I 
seen  operating.  { 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  i 
277  Broadway.  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

HOE  5  UNIT  PRESS 
TWO  color  cylinder.  22  % "  ent-off, 
AC  drives,  two  folders  giving  two 
press  insurance. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise  Idaho  | 

FOR  SALE:  24-Page  Hoe  single  width  I 
Web  Newspaper  Press,  23-9/16’  sheet  i 
ent,  with  complete  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  and  A.C.  motors.  Fine  condition, 
reasonable,  ready  for  shipment.  Send 
for  illustrated  bulletin.  Box  1846, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

75  HP  AO  220  volts  full  automatic 
press  drive  now  operating  Hoe  3  unit 
press  on  Idaho  Dsil^  Statesman,  also 
metal  pot  of  44’  dism.  Hoe  easting 
box,  tail  cutter,  shaver,  plate  block 
in  22%’  cut-off. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Boise  Idaho 

24  PAGE 

SCOTT  SPEED  KING 

PRESS  prints  multiples  of  two  np  to 
20  pages.  Single  cast  on  all  pages 
(except  10,  14,  18) 

PRESS  drive  and  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  with  iiress,  $7,500. 

CAN  be  seen  in  daily  operation. 
Inquire  E.  L.  Sparka,  Publisher 
Conrier-Post.  Hannibal.  Mietonri 

DUPLEX  MODEL  E  made  and  in¬ 
stalled  new  in  1937.  £1506.  Avail¬ 

able  late  this  fall.  Forum.  Maryville, 
Missouri. _ 

FOR  SALE:  32-page  unit  type,  2- 
plate  wide,  Scott  press  and  all  elec¬ 
trical  and  stereotype  equipment  in¬ 


former.  Prints  in  multiples  of  two 
to  28.  Available  in  August.  In  T>er- 
fect  condition.  Price,  $35,000.  New 
equipment  makes  this  available.  Ad- 
dress  Box  2046.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FIRST  BEST  Price  Takes  It;  one  8 
page  rotary  Hoe  Printing  Unit.  Newt 
.  Leader,  Richwood,  West  Virginia. 


GOOD  VALUES  FOR  SALE 
4,500  LB.  Ooas  Melting  Furnace. 
4-TON  Ensign  Reynolda  Stereo.  Pot. 
2,400  LB.  Hoe  Electrotype  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace. 

HOE  Doable  Molding  Press,  electrical¬ 
ly  heated. 

HOE  Jig  Saw  and  Drill. 

GOSS  45-C  heavy  duty  Dry  Mat 
Roller. 

MODEL  17  and  25  Vandercook  Proof 
Presses. 

WESBL  heavy  duty  Electric  Galley 
Proof  Preic. 

HOE  Carved  Catting  Box.  Shaver  A 
Plate  Trimmer  for  15’  diam.  platea, 
7/16’  thick. 

SCOTT  4-piece  Stereo.  Plate  Finiah- 
ing  outfit  for  15’  diam.  platei, 
thick. 

HOE  dno-cooled  Catting  Box,  with  Fin¬ 
ishing  Machine  for  14)4’  plates, 
7/16’  thick. 

HOE  Curved  A  Flat  Plate  Rontera. 
BALERS,  both  hand  and  power. 

NEW  HALL  Newspaper  Form  Tablet 
A  “Dural”  light-weight  Stereo  Chases. 
THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  INO. 
120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 
_ (Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) _ 

FOR  SALE;  3  Carved  Casting  Boxes 
for  easting  stereo,  plates  3/16’,  with 
vacuum  backs  and  reel  rods,  for  mag¬ 
azine  purposes.  Box  1845,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Duplex  Tubular  Standard 
CASTING  BOX 
Perfect  condition  $800 
Rome  Sentinel,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE 

STA-HI  Junior  Former,  14  amps,  220 
volts.  Serial  3501-137  A.C.  Machine 
in  A1  condition.  .Available  three 
weeks. 

THE  WALTER  W.  MEZO  COMPANY 
Daily  News  Building 
400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago.  Ill 

HOK  Monorail  Saw  A  Trimmers 
HOE  Curved  Router 
HOE  Jig  Saw  and  Drill 
STEREOTYPE  Chases 
GOSS  4.5-R,  Hea^  Dufy  Mat  Roller 
DUPLEX  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller 
GOSS  8-eo1umn  Plat  Casting  Boxes 
KEhfP  IMMERSION  Reraelt  Fnrn.-ice 
CURTIS  .Saw,  Jig  Saw  and  Drill. 

Ben  Shulman  Associates 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 
_ Phone  BRyant  9-1132 _ 

JUNIOR  STA-HI  Former  No.  3607. 
D.C.  Equipment.  8  colnmns.  22)4  inch 
eiit  off.  Available  immediately.  D.  D. 
Dryden.  Jonrnal-Tribnne  Publishing 
Co.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inrh  printing  diameter. 


Give  full  details  and 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

LINOTYPES  —  Highest  cash  prices 
paid  for  all  typesetting  machines.  Call 
or  write  partiruiars.  -American  Print¬ 
ing  Machinery  Co..  88  Gold  Street, 
New  York  7,  New  York.  REctor 
2  2283. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Circulation 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Buy 


HELP  WANTED 


Mechanical 


APPRAISAL»S  play  and  classified  ads.  Salary  and  manager.  Mast  have  three  years’  ex-  tion  in  promotion  department  ^  met- 

Donus  for  volume.  Write  giving  ex-  perience  with  training  in  “little  mer-  ropolitan  daily  on  west  coast.  This  is 

RPM  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  periences,  successes,  reference,  con-  chant”  and  motor  route  programs.  A  a  job  for  an  experienced  creative  pre¬ 
ference  date.  H.  W.  Quirt.  Stoughton  one-man  job  that  will  pay  a  normal  motion  man  who  writes  effective  copy 

■inn  iriftv,  Courier  Hub,  Stoughton,  Wisconsin.  salary  to  start,  but  can  grow  to  rea-  and  prepares  good  workable  layouts, 

ouu  nun  Avenue  sonable  proportions.  Send  references  Advertising  sales  experience  helpful. 

Vew  Ynrlc  1 «  v  V  Editorial  with  reply.  The  Wilson  Daily  Times,  Not  over  35  years  of  age.  Write  fully 


WANTED — man  or  woman  advertising  CITY  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  poREMAJI  for  our  press  and  stereo¬ 
solicitor,  weekly  or  daily  experience,  wanted  with  good  circulation  back-  jy-g  mom  Five  afternoons  and  Sun- 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  Salary,  commission.  Box  202‘2,  Editor  ground.  Splendid  opportunity  for  jg  morning.  32  page  Goss  rotary. 

&  Publisher.  young  man  with  ambition  and  ability,  oesla  Star  Banner.  Ocala.  Florida. 

LINOTYPES  -  INTERTYPES  WANTED:  PROMOTIONALLY  minded  H  L.  FUherty  Union-Bulletin,  _ _ 

newspapcr  space  salesman,  also  service  Walla  Walla,  Washington. -  |  Promotion — Public  Relations 

COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT  accounts.  Ability  gradually  to  give  THE  NUMBER  2  man  on  a  newspaper 


PROMOTION  M.AN.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  in  promotion  department  of  met- 


department  of  three  leadership  dis-  who  aspires  to  become  a  circulation 


500  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 


HELP  WANTED 


Classified  Advertising 


Courier  Hub,  Stoughton,  Wisconsin. 


Editorial 


_  Wilson.  North  Carolina.  |  in  confidence  and  submit  samples  of 

FAST  REWRITE  MAN— For  general  WANTED— Two-fisted  circulation-pro- 1  "O''''-  2001,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Sunday,  City  motion  field  director  for  rural  and 
2®-?°.?-  Permanent  staff  position  suburban  areas.  South.  We  have  the 


$75.0  I  plus  bonus.  Write  Box  351, 
Altoo  m.  Pennsylvania. 


CL.ASSIF1ED 


Air  Mail  samples,  histo^  to  Bob  money  if  you  can  produce.  Box  2028, 

Paulos,  Idaho  State  Journal,  Pocatello,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

»  T  om  .  T.  A  XT - ,  ■  ,  "  W,ELL  QUALIFIED  Circulation  man 

EDITORIAL  STAFF  MAN  wanted  for  ^-jth  promotional  ability.  Key  position, 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  with  experi-  |  reporting  and  desk  Must  have  inrge  A.M.  paper  in  South.  Give  com- 

ence  handling  all  details.  Salary  Ilnrlf  rTh  h  on  resume  of  experience,  qualifica- 

$75.0  1  plus  bonus.  Write  Box  351.  cn  references.  Also  salary  ex- 

50-year  old  En^glish  daily.  Salary  com-  pppjed.  Box  2000.  Editor  &  Publisher, 
mensurate  with  living  conditions.  Bin-  .  ■ 

gle,  draft  free  and  adequate  experi-  Mccnanical 


50-year  old  English  daily.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  living  conditions.  Sin- 


wanted.  I  gle,  draft  free  and  adequate  experi- 


Small  paper.  Moderate  starting  salary,  ence.  Write  Box  1933,  Editor  &  Pub-  WANTED-  Machinist  thoroughly  fs- 
good  climate,  good  opportunities.  Give  Usher. _ miliar  with  Hoe  Metropolitan  Type 


references,  personal  data,  salary  re-  ooOD  REWRITE  and  telephone  man  Press.  Must  be  thoroughly  capable  of 

tor  morning  paper.  Give  age,  experi-  handling  repairs  and  keep  Press  in 
2003,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ence  and  salary  wanted.  Do  not  offer  first-class  condition.  Good  wages,  good 

■ '  ■  '  ■'  samples  of  writing  to  be  returned,  working  conditions.  Open  shop.  Jack- 

DtepUy  Auveitismg  Box  1931,  Editor  &  Publisher.  son  Daily  News.  Jackson,  Mississippi. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  thor- 


SECOND  SPORTS  MAN  on  mornlng- 


SPORTS,  all  around  newsman.  Able  _ 

to  fill  in  on  desk,  knowledge  Speed  MORNING-EVENING  COMBINATION 
Graphic  and  darkroom.  Evening  Chron-  with  mechanical  departments  in  a  mess 


icle.  Uhrlchsvllle.  Ohio. 


will  consider  a  production  manager 


oughly  experienced  for  large  weekly  evening  staff.  Requires  some  night 
newspaper.  Must  have  the  initiative  work.  Submit  samples  of  column  but 
and  know  how  to  take  over  position  submit  nothing  to  be  returned.  G've 
of  advertising  manager  within  a  short  references,  *8® 

period  of  time.  Write  giving  full  in-  2“iy  ^5.  Box 

formation  and  salary  expected.  THE  1930.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GUIDE  PUBLICATIONS,  3160  Ken¬ 
sington  Avenue,  Philadelphia  34,  Pena- 


WANTED,  to  fill  a  vacancy  that  we 

expect  in  the  very  near  future,  an  ag-  _ : _  .  .  .  .  ■  ,  .  -i ,  - - - - - - 

gressive  promotional  minded  newspa-  furnish  references  of  nis  27  YEARS  newspaper  experience,  12th 

per  space  salesman,  capable  of  assum-  ability  and  proof  of  his  determinaDon  year  in  present  position,  now  advertis¬ 
ing  major  account  list  in  a  southern  REAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  1®  position  indispensable.  Jng  director  of  28,000  two  paper  op- 

city  of  over  100,000.  You  must  be  AN  EDITOR  -  MANAGER  S®*.* I’.’’®®*  both  factors,  eration.  Age  46,  family,  Protestant, 

hard-working,  regular  man  and  make  Strictly  union  (nieration.  No  teletypes  active  in  civic  affairs.  Interview  at 

fast,  good  layouts,  but  more  important  OOUNTY  seat  daily  5,000  offers  op-  ?  „  j  ®®®,  considered.  Please  write  in  own  expense.  Box  1817,  Editor  $ 

than  anything  else  you  must  have  portunity  including  profit  sharing  and  full  detail  your  system  of  operations.  Publisher, 

vision.  Write  fully  stating  age,  educa-  chance  to  buy  into  paper.  Man  must  I’i-  “®*P'"K  cost  records  ana 

tion,  experience  in  full,  reference,  have  proven  ability.  Middle  Westerner  ®‘  tabulating  production  in  composing 
salary  expected.  Box  1815,  Editor  h  preferred.  Must  have  capacity  to  de-  '■®.®?P".  *'•  *®  connection 

Publisher.  velop  and  promote  business  as  well  as  ’'cith  this  position.  Will  pay  good  sal- 

- -  get  out  bang-up  newspaper.  Applica-  ®’'y  want  only  man  who  can  re- 

TOP  PAY  for  Top-Flight  adman  to  tions  will  be  treated  in  strictest  con-  j'®^®.  management  of  any  responslbil- 
service  beet  accounts  on  7-day  Mid-  fidence  but  at  proper  time  top  refer-  ‘ty  this  connection  and  will  give 


INSTRUCTION 


Linotype — Printing _ 


Linotype-Intertype  Instruction 
Ohio  Linotype  School 
Logan  18,  Ohio 
Free  Booklet  and  Information 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER.MEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


AdminUtrative 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
OR  BUSINESS  MANAGER 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
AN  EDITOR  -  MANAGER 


lieve  management  of  any  responsibil- 


AitlMaitooiiUi 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST — 
EXPERIENCED 

NEWSPAPER  or  Syndicate  —  Good 


service  beet  accounts  on  7-day  Mid-  fidence  but  at  proper  time  top  refer- 
west  paper.  Want  man  with  qualities  ences  must  be  provided.  Box  1752, 
necessary  for  advancement  to  execu-  Editor  &  Publisher, 
tive  position.  Box  1910,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


WANTED  experienced,  draft-exempt  DKSK  MAN  with  at  least  2  years’  ex¬ 
advertising  salesman  with  car.  Mid- 

west  or  Southwest  background,  good  2029,  Editor  & 

layouts,  copy.  Salary,  bonus  and  com-  - 

mission  average  $85  to  $125  weekly.  GENERAL  REPORTER  by  southern 
Send  references,  sample  layouts^  and  New  England  daily  of  10.000  circula- 


-trAvr — ITT — n - ri; - : — r-  Experience  is  required.  Will  pay  ex-  . 

perienced,  draft-exempt  i  penses  of  any  interested  applicant  for 

ilesman  with  car.  Mid-  P.®®*®"®®  -V  interview.  Box  1932,  Editor  *  Pub-  fr®® 


ity  in  this  connection  and  will  give  drawing  and  ideas  —  Remuneration 
complete  authority  to  get  it  to  man  secondary  —  family  man  — •  go  ^y* 
who  can  prove  he  knows  what  be  Is  where  —  in  the  States,  that  is  —  Box 

talking  about.  This  is  no  job  for  any  1925,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

a^mateur,  or  any  would-^  executive.  yOUNG  VERSA'nLE  CARTOONIST. 
■»T>o,.  sn/>s  !•  ra  -n.n  o  .  bom  American.  Married.  De¬ 

gree  from  standard  American  univer¬ 
sity.  Undergraduate  and  post  ^adnate 
work  in  Asia  and  Europe.  Political 
science  major.  Extensive  cartooning 

_ _ _ _ _ _  „  experience.  Now  employed  in  advertis- 

EXPERIENCED  Linotype  Operators,  department  of  metropolitan  daily. 


copy.  Box  1904  Editor  &  Publisher.  1  tion.  Write  Box  2030,  Editor  &  Pub-  Compositors,  Make  up  men  and  Ma-  Available  for  position  as  cartoonist  on 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN.  We  I  lisher.  stating  experience. _  chinist.  For  newspaper  in  New  York  daily  newspaper.  Box  1913,  Editor  * 

opportunity,  JOURNALIST  WANTED:  Young  man  vWuiTJIIZ  *  Publisher. 


d,UOO*ciTcuiation  daily — in  the  heart  tional  opportunity  for  person  with  un-  nimlifirAtinnii  tn  ’Rn»  9ni7  TPHitnr  £  lup  noveu,  uabiuuaii/ 

of  the  Rockies  where  fishing,  hunting,  derstanding  of  and  really  interested  hi  ®  *  ognized.  Family  37  years  old 

climate  and  scenery  is  unsurpassed —  the  Church.  Solid  advancement  pos-  ■  place  on  metropobUn 

has  a  spot  for  a  live*wired  ad  sales*  sihle  Outline  TiA^t  exibet*ieTif*p  Gnod  references,  more  aoilitya 

man  to  beat  the  bushes  for  “ne^a^-  giving  press^M  wcH  ^aV‘ch^?ch'®?eL  IMPOSING  ROOM .  FOREMAN  cornered  in  Souihern  California.  Will 
counts.  $70  week  plus  commission,  erences  and  state  approximate  salary  A  highly  desirable  position  awaits  a  go  anywhere  if  right  spot.  Brochure 
Permanent  for  right  hustler.  Montrose  required.  Full  details  will  be  provid-  cost-conscious  composing  room  fore-  on  request.  Box  2013,  Editor  a  FuD- 


CARTODNIST — ^Versatila.  Promotion¬ 
al  campaigns;  spots  for  newspapers. 
Free-lance.  Box  2021,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST.  7  years’ 
experience  top  notch,  nationally  rec- 


wants  place  on  metropolitan  daily. 
Good  references,  more  ability.  Now 
cornered  in  Southern  California.  Will 


man  to  heat  the  hushes  for  new  ac-  giving  press  as  well  as  Church  ref-  COMPOSING  ROOM _  FOREMAN  cornered  in  Southern  California.  Wl  i 

counts.  $70  week  plus  commission,  ercnces  and  state  approximate  salary  A  highly  desirable  position  awaits  a  go  anywhere  if  right  spot.  Brochure 

Permanent  for  right  hustler.  Montrose  required  Full  details  will  be  provid-  cost-conscious  composing  room  fore-  on  request.  Box  2013,  Editor  a  FuD- 

(Colorado)  Press.  ed.  Apply  Box  2007,  Editor  &  Pub-  man  on  a  western  newspaper  of  metro-  lisher. _ 

lisher.  OUTSTANDING  editorial  cartoonist. 


ed.  Apply  Box  2007,  Editor 
lisher. 


REPORTER 


ITU  law  and  ability  to  achieve  and 
maintain  attractive  page  cost  are  pri¬ 
mary  qualifications.  Replies  held  con- 


Art  Director  seeks  job  south  or  mid¬ 
west.  moderate  salary.  Box  2015,  Bdi- 


TOR  St.  Louis  Bureau  of  a  group  of  fijenfial.  State  date  available  and  *®®  *  Publisher. 

business  newspapers  with  News  Bu-  expected.  Box  2009,  Editor  &  - - - - 

reaus  in  23  cities.  Excellent  opportu-  Publisher  Circulation 

nity  for  live  newsman.  Write  full  de- 


lisb®r. _ tails  or  call  Mr.  Roy  Edmonds,  Pair-  >TTOTTfe  cTfirrT  a mTrevT  e>T,c-xr  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  available 

WANTED — Advertising  Manager  for  f^ild  Publications,  1221  Locust  Street,  STE.ADY  NIGHT  SI’TUATION  OPEN  immediately,  39  years  of  age,  excel- 
farm  publication.  Man  or  woman  Also  St.  I^nis.  Missouri.  '®7'P®‘,®"L A"!/®'*!!  >®ut  h®»'‘h.  17  years’  experience  all 


farm  publication.  Man  or  woman.  Also  St.  I>ouis. 
special  edition  man.  Box  2026,  Editor  ENERGEl 

&  Publisher.  _ _  on  Westei 

WANTFjD — Industrial  review  and  spe*  eiroulation 
cial  pages  salesman  to  cover  entire  Publisher, 
state.  Permanent.  Real  opportunity 
for  big  money.  Box  2024,  Editor  & 

Publisher. 


WFpaFTTP — nvsaft  vannviov.  pro^essional  proofreader  at  nni^  night  phases  newspaper  circulation  and  pro- 

on  Western  danr with  n^ariy  30^^^^  ®o>”P®ti‘i’'® 

rfrciil^inn  Box  SOA?  Fditn^^  Wire  D.  Edmunds,  Production  Man-  Excellent  production  record. 

Publisher  ®  *  ?^®L  T’’®  Spokesman-Review,  Spokane,  Experienced  in  operation  of  both  Of- 

i-uoiisner.  M  ashington. _  flee  Pay  and  Little  Merchant  Plan. 

WAN’TED  —  SHOP  SUPERINTEND-  Ability  to  organize  office  procedure 
r/aut-aiiun  ENT.  Must  be  experienced  in  all  and  delivery^  systems.  Thorough  knowl- 


- _ _  WEST  COAST  UNIVERSITY  needs  branches  to  take  charge  of  three-shift  edge  U.  S.  Postal  Laws  and  Audit  Bu- 

WANTED  energetic  young  advertising  advertising  teacher  September  15.  40-man  union  combination  newspaper  reau  requirements  and  records.  Can 
solicitor  for  10.500  circniation  daily.  Both  newspaper  and  business  experi-  and  commercial  shop  located  in  Johns-  furnish  excellent  references  from  well- 
Fine  city  of  25.000.  Salary  depends  ence  desirable.  Pay  above  $500  month-  town.  Pennsylvania.  Write  stating  known  newspaper  executives.  Full  de- 
on  ability.  Opportunity  for  advance-  ly  according  to  qualifications.  Housing  qualifications  and  listing  recommends-  tailed  letter  if  desired.  Can  arrange 
ment.  Jerry  Mayes,  Park  City  Daily  assured.  Airmail  complete  details.  Box  tions  to  Conemaugh  Engraving  Com-  for  interview.  Box  2005,  Editor  A 
News,  Bowling  Green.  Kentucky.  1936  Editor  &  Publisher.  pany,  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania.  Publisher. 


for  interview.  Box  2005,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  7,  1951 


t.4  i  a  MA » i  h 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SXPBIRIENOEU}  OircnUtion  Manager 
itiires  change  after  Anguat  lat.  Qaal- 
iled  with  thorough  training  ground 
IP.  Seasoned  with  years  of  experience 
Write  Box  1835,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


OtBCULATION  MANAGER  —  Aggres- 
lire  but  no  wonder  boy  —  Little  Mer- 
tksnt — Office  Control — Motor  Routes — 
Carrier  promotions — ABO — 'Weekly  — 
am  daily — PM  daily — Mail  Subscrip¬ 
tions — able  supervisor  of  district  men 
—qualified  to  train  newspaper  boys^ — 
M — age,  married — prefer  California. 
Write  Box  1949,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER — Do  70U 
bare  a  position  for  a  man  34,  married 
ind  that  is  willing  to  work  to  increase 
circulation  as  well  as  net  revenue  for 
thst  department  t  Been  with  present 
publisher  15  years.  Prefer  West.  Best 
of  references.  Prefer  salary-bonus  ar¬ 
rangements.  Box  2011,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCUL.VTION  MANAGER 
17  YEARS  experience,  all  phases  of 
circulation,  received  experience  on  best 
metropolitan  papers  recognized  in 
circulation  field.  Presently  employed 
as  Circulation  Manager.  Married,  age 
35.  Neat,  aggressive,  sober.  Best 
references.  Box  2048,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Oasslfied  AdTertMni _ 

lOUNG  MAN  with  17  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  of  Classified.  Top  sales¬ 
man  on  big  daily.  Doubled  classified 
u  manager  of  weekly.  Draft  exempt. 
Louis  Rosenthal,  1687  St.  Johns  Place, 
Brooklyn  New  York. — 'SLocum  6-2910. 

Correspondents _ 

WASHINGTON  correspondent  with 
top-tip  sources  can  write  authoritative 
column  or  straight  news  on  daily, 
weekly  basis  for  your  newspaper. 
Specialty:  Agriculture.  Experienced, 
responsible.  Box  1842,  Editor  h  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Advernsiiig 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  MAN  with  real 
ambition  and  10  years  well-ronnded 
experience  on  good-sited  daily  desires 
opportunity  to  utilize  unusual  talent 
in  promotion,  layout  and  telling.  Able 
to  manage  or  organize  National  de¬ 
partment.  Experienced  in  agency  calls, 

i  trass-roots  selling,  copy-writing,  typ¬ 
ing.  Married,  2  children,  'l^teran. 
Salary  secondary  importance  if  loyal, 
eonscientious  efforts  assure  good  fu¬ 
ture.  Full  details  on  request.  Box 

1814.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  RESEARCH  job 
wanted  by  Missouri  BJ,  AM  graduate. 

120  months  ad-selling  experience  South¬ 
western  daily,  26,  vet.  married.  Box 
1908,  Editor  is  Pnblisher. 

SALESMAN  —  Experienced,  display, 
classified,  daily,  weekly,  Southwest, 
West  Coast.  Single.  Best  references. 

Box  1906,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

DISPOSSESSED  Star-Times  Ad  man. 
Proven  highly  successful  sales  record. 
Experience  and  references.  Preference 
National.  Consider  Retail.  H.  Weln- 
•teen,  827  Westgate,  St.  Louis,  Mis- 

souri.  Cabany  5607. _ 

experienced  Ad  Salesman.  One 
year  on  daily.  Young,  draft  exempt. 
Know  layout,  copywriting,  all  phases. 
Seek  good  chance  on  daily.  Write  Box 

2042.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SUCCESSFUL  Advertising  Manager 
seeks  bigger  opportunity.  Record  of 
strong  personal  selling  and  staff  or¬ 
ganization.  Box  2010,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Ijj  lisher. _ | _ 

I  TOP  GRADE  Advertising  Solicitor- 
Writer.  Experienced  in  3,000,  60,000, 
875.000  circulation  fields.  Draft  ex¬ 
empt.  _  Want  to  locate  in  Kansas  area. 
Especially  interested  in  Weekly  pa- 
Wrs.  Write  Box  2012,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EdHorial  ~ 

AMBITIOUS  sports  editor  8  years 
daily  experience  all  phases.  College 
grad,  draft  exempt,  married,  relocate. 

Box  1832.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CITW -SPORTS  Reporter,  1  year  ex¬ 
perience.  Sports  Editor,  daily,  city  of 
70,000.  Features,  makeup,  copy,  head- 
fining.  Columbia,  M  A.,  Draft-exempt. 
Single,  Owm  Car.  Box  1880,  Editor 
;  *  Publisher. 


ABLE,  all-around  newsman,  5J4  years 
metropolitan  daily,  82,  family,  veter¬ 
an,  draft-proof.  Box  1825,  Editor  A 
Publisher.  _ 


AVAILABLE  due  folding  Star- Times: 
capable  man,  28,  seven  years  report¬ 
ing.  rewrite,  editing,  layout.  Married, 
college,  draft  free.  East,  midwest.  Have 
handled  wires.  Box  1844,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

DRAFT-PROOF  VET,  26  B.A.  in  Eng¬ 
lish.,  M.A.  in  Journalism,  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  desires  reportoriM  work  on 
eastern  daily.  Box  1823,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  newsman  wants 
sports,  wire,  news  job  with  daily  or 
radio.  BA,  29,  Veteran,  Family  man. 
Box  1828,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FREE-LANCE  writer  and  journalist, 
with  a  knowledge  of  languages,  de¬ 
sires  job.  Can  operate  teletype.  Young, 
married,  college  grad,  draft  exempt. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Box  1819,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

MAN  34,  thoroughly  experienced  re¬ 
porting,  editing,  layout,  public  rela¬ 
tions.  veteran,  married,  draft  exempt, 
desires  position  with  future.  Box  1821, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWSMAN,  experienced  as  reporter 
and  deskman  large  and  small  dailies 
capable  editorial  writer,  wants  chance 
to  edit  small  p.m.  daily.  Now  makeup 
editor.  Married.  Draft-exempt.  Best 
references.  Box  1831,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER,  RE'WRITE,  DESK  MAN, 
with  upstate  daily  desires  larger  city 
to  work  in.  20  years  all  beats,  veter¬ 
an,  draft  free,  healthy,  temperate. 
Native  New  York  City.  Good  back¬ 
ground.  Ready  short  notice.  Please 
state  salary.  Box  1818,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES  died,  bnt 
this  staffer  isn’t  fading  away.  Seeks 
newspaper,  allied  field  opening.  Single, 
31,  B.A.,  all-aronnd  experience.  Rob¬ 
ert  DeVore,  1333  South  7th  St.,  Terre 
Haute.  Indians. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newsman,  8  years  on 
daily,  28,  vet,  college  grad,  M.S.  seeks 
any  editorial  job  with  advancement. 
Box  1805,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

TOP  feature-writer  wants  better  posi¬ 
tion.  Draft-exempt  veteran,  Missonri 
U.  Journalism  grad,  28,  family.  By¬ 
lines  appear  regularly  in  paper  of 
300,000  circulation.  Alto  free  lances 
and  is  member  of  Missonri  Writers' 
Guild.  Box  1816,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  journalist  with  ex¬ 
perience  on  college  daily — not  afraid 
of  hard  work — seeking  career — desires 
job  on  small  town  daily.  Box  1851, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Employed  sports 
writer  on  leading  paper  wants  to  “re¬ 
tire”  as  sports  editor  in  lively  sports- 
minded  community.  Columnist;  knows, 
writes  all  sports.  Married,  family  man. 
Box  1820,  Editor  A  Pnblisber. 

ALL  AROUND  reporter,  re-write  man 
available  immediately.  Experienced  all 
beats.  Merger  victim.  B.A  25,  Single. 

Box  1942,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

CITY  or  SPORTS  Reporter,  public  re¬ 
lations.  Vet,  32,  reservist  being  dis¬ 
charged.  BA  journalism,  5  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Car,  go  anywhere.  Daily  or 
weekly,  if  chance  to  boy  stock.  Avail¬ 
able  September  1.  Box  1911,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

COLLEGE  GRAD,  with  1  year  post¬ 
graduate  work,  anxious  to  get  start 
as  reporter,  anywhere.  24,  veteran, 
draft-exempt.  Box  1901,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

COPY  READER— college  grad,  draft 
exempt,  23,  Now  employed.  References. 
Go  anywhere;  salary  secondary.  Box 

1917,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

COUPLE  seek  editorial  positions 
Southwest  or  Pacific  Northwest.  Hus¬ 
band,  35,  former  Nieman  fellow,  ex¬ 
perience  Chicago,  New  York  dailies, 
seeks  escape  responsible  bnt  monoto¬ 
nous  editorial  post  with  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  England.  Wife,  28,  experience 
Texas  weeklies,  dailies,  foreign  corre¬ 
spondent.  Returning  United  States 
mid-October.  Write  Box  1907,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR,  house  organ,  trade  paper. 
Broad  experience  trade,  technical  ad¬ 
vertising  and  feature  writing  for  in¬ 
dustrial  house  organ.  33,  married, 
M.A.,  Ex-Navy.  Box  1935,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITOR-NEWS-TELEGRAPH,  Man¬ 
aging,  makeup.  Long  experience.  Seek  < 
Metropolitan  or  small  daily  anywhere. 
Draft  exempt.  Married.  Box  1920, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

I'M  YOUR  BEST  BET! 

NOW  employed  as  a  staff  reporter  on 
small  New  Jersey  daily.  Seeking  ad¬ 
vancement.  One  year  experience  doing 
features,  crime,  human  interest,  pol¬ 
itics,  wire  editing,  columnist.  Veteran 
3  years  Army  overseas.  Age,  24, 
White,  Catholic,  engaged  to  marry  in 
fall.  Travelled  Europe,  Asia,  USA. 
Speak  fluent  French,  good  Spanish. 
Three  years  college.  Prefer  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  New  York,  Connecticut.  Name 
your  price.  Have  clippings,  ambition, 
faith,  have  own  car.  Available  for  in¬ 
terview  after  July  10.  Box  1916,  Edi- 
tor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  GRAD  seeks  reporting 
or  desk  job.  Prefers  North  East.  Sin¬ 
gle,  27.  references.  Box  1912,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

JOURNALISM  graduate.  Vet.  28, 
wants  beginning  job  on  small  daily 
or  weekly.  West  or  West  Cosat.  Box 
1947,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

NYU  GRAD,  27,  vet.  Some  New  York 
daily,  weekly  experience.  Seeks  East 
newspaper  job.  Draft-free.  Box  1903, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  4  years  experience  all 
beats,  features,  handle  camera,  write 
weekly  column,  now  employed,  28, 
married,  seeks  advancement.  Box  1939, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 


RBPORTER-Photographer,  experienced 
semi-weeklies,  desires  position  with 
small  or  medium-sized  daily;  vet.  col¬ 
lege  grad,  28,  single,  own  car.  Prefer 
mid-west.  Box  1948,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

SPORTS  COPY  DESK;  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  5  years  on  present  paper  in 
city  of  250,000;  two  state  capitals 
earlier.  Eager  for  challenging,  respon¬ 
sible  post  where  accuracy,  thorough¬ 
ness  stressed.  Complete  layout,  edit¬ 
ing,  headosrriting,  makeup  and  writing 
knowledge.  Salary  $90-8100.  Age  80, 
married,  college,  navy  vet.  Box  1924, 
Editor  A  Piihlisber, _ 

WANT  CHANCE  TO  ADVANCE 
REPORTER-photographer,  3  years 
Midwest  daily,  married,  veteran,  non¬ 
reserve,  AB.  Journalism.  Will  consider 
public  relations.  Box  1953,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

ALL-AROUND  reporter,  copyreader, 
features,  3  years  experience  overseas, 
seeks  spot  daily  anywhere.  Missouri 
B.A.,  takes  shorthand,  veteran,  29, 
Trial  period  acceptable.  Box  1927, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

EMPLOYED  copyreader  seeks  part- 
time  job  Chicago  area  weekly,  house- 
organ,  etc.  Free  1  day  week,  eve¬ 
nings.  Edit,  write,  layout,  makeup. 
Box  2016.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCE,  4  years’  worth,  edit¬ 
ing.  makeup,  features,  sports  coverage, 
draft  exempt  at  26,  full  details  sup¬ 
plied  on  request,  union  wage  sought, 
locality  immaterial.  Box  2006,  Editor 
A  Publisher. _ 

HAL-L-P! 

I  WANT  TO  SWAP  CAREERS  IN 
MIDSTREAM  I 

Publicist-trade  editor,  26,  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience  to  account  executive  level, 
present  salary  $5,200  plus,  enthusias¬ 
tically  seeking  beginning  reporting 
job.  Prefer  east  coast  bnt  can  be 
talked  out  of  it.  A.B.  journalism, 
M.A.  English.  Handle  all  types  of 
cameras,  darkroom.  Welt  traveled. 
U.  S.  A..  Mexico,  Europe,  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  Vet  Exempt,  single.  Box  2019, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


FREE  LANCE  Editorial  work — Young 
man,  26,  B.A.  in  English.  Newspaper 
and  teaching  background.  Box  2039, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


EXPERIENCED  newsman  editor  fea¬ 
ture  and  top  reporter.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Employer  will  certify.  Seek¬ 
ing  broader  fields.  Available  for  inter¬ 
view.  Address  Box  2025,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter-writer,  24, 
,Vet,  4  years  college  including  science 
'background.  Ambitious,  conscientious, 
go  anywhere.  Have  handled  communi¬ 
ty  paper.  Box  2041,  Editor  A  Pnb¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  Three 
years  on  midwest  dailies.  Young,  sin¬ 
gle,  draft  exempt.  Looking  for  good 
opportunity.  Write  Box  2043,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

CITY-SPORTS  reporter,  deskman,  1 
year  experience.  Sports  editor,  daily. 
Features,  makeup,  copy,  headlining. 
Journalism  B.A.,  24,  vet,  single,  now 
employed.  Box  2040,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

REPORTER,  Features,  M.  U.  grad 
now  in  East  will  travel  for  good  spot 
on  daily  or  magazine.  Single,  veteran, 
30,  draft-exempt.  Box  2004,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  year’s  experience  on  af¬ 
ternoon  daily,  circulation  150.000, 
wants  position  in  west,  mid-west. 
Draft-free  vet,  25,  married,  has  car. 
Now  employed.  Box  2033,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REWRITE  AND  DESK  MAN.  35,  with 
first-class  Eastern  Metropolitan  back¬ 
ground  wants  to  settle  in  nice  middle- 
sized  community  in  East.  Box  2032, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER  desires  magazine,  newspaper 
or  publishing  work.  Young  man,  26, 
B.A.  English.  Newspaper  and  teach¬ 
ing  (English)  exp^erience.  Draft-ex¬ 
empt.  Box  2038,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  plenty  of  push, 
plus  nearly  four  years’  experience; 
B.A.  in  journalism  and  in  political 
science  and  history,  2  years’  graduate 
study  in  political  science  and  econom¬ 
ics  ;  married,  a  son,  overseas  vet.  Box 

2044,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

DESKMAN,  telegraph,  news  editor, 
makeup,  rewrite.  20  years  experience. 
Non-drinker,  bachelor.  Box  2047, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

_ Photogniphera 

NEWS  photographer,  draft  exempt, 
28,  married,  10  years’  photo  experi¬ 
ence,  Fairchild  Scanapaver  operator 
interested  in  small  daily  anywhere. 

Box  1822,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  syndicate  and 
daily  experience.  Family  man,  draft 
exempt.  Presently  employed  on  daily. 

Box  1836.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWS  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER.  B.A.  Journalism,  Married, 
Car.  Desire  to  relocate  in  Midwest. 

Box  2014,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

’TOP  IDEA  MAN :  Photographer- 

writer.  Executive  type.  Prefer  East. 
Resume.  Box  2034,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher.  _ 

Protodoffi — PffibBc  Rdado— 

LABOR  EDITOR,  Washington,  on4 
standing  in  field,  wants  to  join  top¬ 
flight  public  relations  firm.  Now  earn¬ 
ing  $10,000,  needs  $12,000.  Will 
switch  for  truly  worthwhile  opportu¬ 
nity  only.  Box  1834,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ 

STRENGTHEN  YOUR  PROMO’HON 

.  .  .  for  more  advertising,  circulation 
revenue,  good  will.  Because  of  merger 
one  of  America’s  top  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  managers  now  available.  Age 
39.  11  years  successful  direction  of  2 
famous  hig  dailies  competitive  and 
non-competitive  fields.  Ask  for  facts. 
Box  2027.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

NOT 

“What  Have  YOU  to  Offert” 
Public  relations  man.  27.  single,  with 
2)4  years  in  publicity,  radio  and  news¬ 
paper  work,  offers  first  bis  best  in 
creative  effort  and  loyalty.  Asks  only 
examination  of  the  record.  Tom  B. 
Streissgnth.  3008  6th  Avenue,  Beaver 
Falls.  Pennsylvania. 

WOMAN  WTRITER  EDITOR  seeks  job 
industrial  publication  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  East.  Experienced  newspaper 
reporter,  magazine  writer,  editor.  Now 
employed  in  public  relations.  M.A. 
journalism.  Box  2002,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  one  sure  way  to  wreck  a 
price  control  program  is  to  set 
up  a  class  of  exempt  people  un¬ 
der  the  wage  control  plan.  To  our' 
way  of  thinking  you  can  not  con¬ 
trol  prices  without  controlling 
wages.  It  is  like  trying  to  control 
retail  prices  without  controlling 
the  prices  of  materials  that  go 
into  those  goods. 

All  through  World  War  II  the 
communications  industry  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  price  control  and  at 
the  same  time  wages  in  the  indus¬ 
try  were  controlled.  It  is  worth 
noting  here  that  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry  —  particularly  the 
newspapers— ^id  not  take  unfair 
advantage  of  this  situation  and 
jack  their  prices  up  excessively. 
In  fact,  the  total  newspaper  mil¬ 
line  rate  (which  is  the  only  fair 
way  to  measure  advertising  rates) 
in  1945  for  morning  papers  was 
13  cents  less  than  it  was  in  1940; 
for  evening  papers  it  was  35  cents 
less;  and  for  Sunday  papers  it  was 
9  cents  less. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  De¬ 
fense  Production  Act  of  1950 
would  follow  the  same  pattern  as 
during  the  last  war.  Newspapers 
and  other  media  are  exempt  from 
the  price  regulation.  It  was  an¬ 
ticipated  that  all  wages,  including 
those  of  media,  would  be  con¬ 
trolled.  In  fact  the  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Washington  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  wrote  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Wage  Sta¬ 
bilization  Board,  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  in  January  of  this  year  for 
a  ruling  and  received  this  reply; 

“This  will  acknowledge  your 
letter  of  January  31,  1951,  in 
which  you  state  it  is  your  under¬ 
standing  that  wages,  salaries  and 
other  compensation  of  newspaper 
employes  are  covered  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Wage  Stabilization  Regulation 
No.  1  issued  by  the  Administrator 
x)n  Jan.  26,  1951,  even  though 
newspapers  are  exempt  from  price 
.control  under  Title  IV,  Section 
402  (e)  of  the  Defense  Produc¬ 
tion  Act  of  1950. 

“Your  understanding  is  correct. 
Employes  of  the  employers  who 
are  exempted  from  price  control 
by  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  are  not  exempt  from  wage 
.control  but  are  subject  at  the 
present  time  to  General  Wage 
Stabilization  Regulation  No.  1.” 

*  *  ♦ 

Early  in  June,  representatives 
•of  newspaper  labor  unions — ITU 
and  the  Guild — appeared  before  a 
special  panel  of  the  Wage  Stabili¬ 
zation  Board  arguing  that  wages 
in  the  industry  should  be  freed  as 
are  prices.  (E&P,  June  9,  page 
10.) 

Last  week  it  was  reported  that 
a  majority  of  the  six-man  special 
panel  will  recommend  exemption 
from  wage  control  for  more  than 
2,000,000  workers  in  radio,  tele- 


at  Thirty 


vision,  motion  pictures,  newspa¬ 
pers,  printing  and  publishing,  pro¬ 
fessional  services,  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  office  and  loft  buildings. 
Two  employer  members  dissented 
from  this  view. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Wood¬ 
ruff  Randolph,  president  of  ITU, 
was  one  of  the  panel  members 
reaching  this  decision  on  the  basis 
of  arguments  by  the  “research 
director”  of  his  own  union  we 
doubt  the  legality  of  the  recom¬ 
mendation.  In  a  court  of  law,  a 
person  in  Mr.  Randolph’s  posi¬ 
tion  would  have  disqualified  him¬ 
self  from  participating. 

A  phrase  that  the  union  repre¬ 
sentatives  relied  on  often  in  their 
testimony  before  the  special  panel 
was  “equality  of  burden  and  sac¬ 
rifice.”  It  is  difficult  to  give  any 
prevailing  wage  figures  for  news 
room  employes  bwause  of  the 
differences  in  classifications  and 
in  scales  among  various  cities.  But 
taking  the  five  mechanical  unions, 
includuing  ITU,  let’s  see  how  that 
“burden  and  sacrifice”  has  worked 
out  in  the  last  10  years.  We  doubt 
that  newsroom  scale  figures  will 
approach  the  following. 

»  •  s  » 

According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  average  week¬ 
ly  earnings  of  production  em¬ 
ployes  in  “all  manufacturing” 
plants  during  1950  was  $59.33. 
For  newspapers  it  was  $80.  The 
average  weekly  hours  worked  in 
“all  manufacturing”  plants  was 
40.5 — in  newspapers  it  was  36.9. 
The  average  hourly  earnings  for 
“all  manufacturing”  was  $1,465 
and  for  newspapers  it  was  $2,168. 

Newspaper  production  workers 
are  the  highest  paid  of  any  indus¬ 
try. 

How  have  they  fared  since  pre¬ 
war? 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
cost-of-living  index  (with  100 
based  on  1935-39)  was  181.5  as 
of  January  15,  1951. 

Using  1939  as  a  base  year,  the 
average  hourly  wage  of  the  five 
mechanical  unions  in  40  principal 
cities  has  increased  far  in  excess 
of  that  up  to  January  of  this 
year.  If  the  1935-39  average  was 
used  as  a  base,  the  percentage  in¬ 
creases  would  be  even  higher. 

These  figures  are  based  on  the 
hourly  day  rate  and  with  one  ex¬ 
ception  they  are  all  in  excess  of 
the  newspaper  figure  given  by 
BLS.  The  night  hourly  rate  is 
higher  than  that. 

With  the  cost-of-living  index  up 
81.5%  since  prewar,  the  typo¬ 
graphical  scale  has  gone  up  106% 
(with  1939  as  the  base  year);  the 
pressmen’s  scale  is  up  121%;  the 
stereotypers’  scale  is  up  117%; 
photo-engravers’  is  up  94%;  and 
mailers’  up  123%. 

And  the  scales  are  still  rising. 
The  average  hourly  increase  re- 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

July  7-13 — International  Ad¬ 
vertising  conference.  Central 
Hall,  Westminster,  London, 
England. 

July  11 — Reuters  Centennial, 
London,  England. 

July  13-14 — Virginia  Press 
Assn,  and  Virginia  AP  mem¬ 
bers,  annual  meeting.  Natural 
Bridge,  Va. 

July  14 — PNPA  weekly  re¬ 
gional  meeting.  Potato  City 
Hotel,  Coudersport,  Pa. 

July  16 — Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  PNPA  daily  regional 
meeting,  Bedford  Springs  Ho¬ 
tel,  Bedford,  Pa. 

July  30  —  PNPA,  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Daily  Regional 
Meeting,  Shenango  Inn,  Sharon, 
Pa. 


fleeted  in  157  union  contracts 
signed  in  May  of  this  year  was 
10.3  cents.  In  April  the  average 
settlement  of  88  contracts  was  10 
cents.  In  March  the  average  was 
10.3  cents  for  144  contracts.  The 
February  average  was  9.8  cents 
and  the  January  figure  was  10.7 
cents.  In  contrast  the  May,  1950, 
figure  was  7.1  cents. 

The  average  hourly  settlements 
for  all  of  1950  were  below  the 
monthly  figures  so  far  this  year. 
For  1950,  the  pressmen  averaged 

8.2  cents;  typographical  8  cents; 
stereotypers  7.6  cents;  engravers 

7.3  cents  and  mailers  7.2  cents. 
The  average  for  all  crafts  was 
7.9  cents  for  the  year. 

*  «  * 

Any  final  decision  to  free  news¬ 
paper  wages  from  all  controls  will 
result  in  a  “sixth  round”  of  in¬ 
crease  (we’ve  forgotten,  maybe  it’s 
the  seventh).  This  will  come  at 
a  time  when  newspapers  can  ill- 
afford  to  meet  it. 

As  of  this  week,  newspapers 
are  paying  $16  per  ton  of  news¬ 
print  more  than  they  were  paying 
a  year  ago.  Even  before  the  latest 
$10  increase  became  effective  on 
July  1  there  were  at  least  three 
suspensions  or  mergers  in  St. 
Louis,  Lake  Charles,  La.,  and 
Arlington,  Va. 

The  labor  unions  will  claim  that 
newspapers  have  and  are  raising 
their  advertising  rates  to  take  care 
of  this  increase  in  cost.  Perhaps, 
but  they  mustn’t  forget  that  news¬ 
paper  advertising  rates  haven’t 
risen  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  operating  costs  since  1945. 
Most  newspapers  have  been  trying 
to  “hold  the  line.” 

We  want  to  see  newspaper 
workers  get  what  is  due  them. 
It  may  be  that  editorial  and  news 
employes  have  something  coming 
in  comparison  to  other  newspaper 
workers.  But  surely  the  mechani¬ 
cal  workers  have  had  more  than 
their  share  of  increases  since  1939 
and  since  the  war. 

We  hope  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  will  think  twice  before 
freeing  all  wages  in  the  industry, 
putting  more  grease  under  the 
skids  which  have  already  been 
placed  under  newspapers  by  the 
newsprint  price  increase. 


KC  Delivers 
AP  Greetings 
To  Reuters 

London — Kent  Cooper,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  personally  delivered 
AP’s  official  congratulations  to 
Reuters  on  the  occasion  of  its  Cen¬ 
tenary. 

A  guest  of  the  Reuters  board  of 
directors  at  a  special  meeting  here 
June  26,  Mr.  Cooper  presented  an 
illuminated  copy  of  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  AP  borrd  in  April. 

It  reads: 

“The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Associated  Press,  on  behalf  of  its 
members  and  staff,  extends  to  Reu¬ 
ters,  Ltd.,  a  noble  ally  and  an 
enduring  friend,  hearty  congratu¬ 
lations  and  warmest  greetings  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Reuters  Cente¬ 
nary. 

“Our  two  organizations  are 
linked  togther  by  a-  bond  of  practi¬ 
cal  idealism  in  furthering  an  un¬ 
derstanding  between  peoples  and 
nations  through  the  instrument  of  t 
truthful  and  objective  news  report¬ 
ing.  The  firm  relations  between  us  I 
stand  as  an  inspiring  example  of  I 
what  intelligent  and  forthright  co-  j 
operation  can  accomplish.  | 

“Therefore  the  Associated  Press  1 
derives  the  deepest  pleasure  in  be-  | 
ing  able  to  felicitate  Reuters  on  1 
this  notable  occasion  and  is  highly  | 
gratified  that  its  Executive  Di-  I 
rector,  Kent  Cooper,  as  the  guest  I 
of  honor,  will  be  able  personally  i 
to  convey  to  Reuters  this  expres¬ 
sion.” 

Mr.  Cooper  is  scheduled  to  give 
the  principal  address  at  the  Reu¬ 
ters  Centenary  banquet  July  11. 

■ 

Papers  Urged  to  Lead 
Civic  Fight  on  Isms 

Hot  Springs,  Ark. — A  way  for 
newspapers  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
battle  against  socialism  and,  at  the 
same  time,  further  their  public  re¬ 
lations,  was  suggested  here  last 
week  at  the  Arkansas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting. 

Edward  J.  Meeman,  editor  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press  Scimi¬ 
tar,  and  A1  Pollard  of  Brooks-Pol- 
lard  Co.  at  Little  Rock,  advocated 
that  newspapers  spearhead  the  for¬ 
mation  of  local  citizens’  commit¬ 
tees  to  fight  foreign  “isms”  through 
education  and  publicity  showing 
the  advantages  of  capitalism. 

William  H.  Parker,  secretary- 
manager,  reported  that  every 
newspaper  in  Arkansas  except  two 
weeklies,  are  now  members  of  the 
association. 

■ 

68  Pages,  3  Color  Ads 

Richmond,  Va. — The  Richmond 
News  Leader,  in  the  same  edition, 
Thursday,  June  28,  ran  three  large 
black  and  one  color  ads  —  two 
black  and  red,  and  one  black  and 
green.  This  68-page  issue  was 
the  largest  regular  edition  since 
the  Christmas,  1950,  season. 
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(From  letter  written  by  a  lieutenant 
of  U.  S.  Artillery  in  Korea) 


permanently.  “Take  over  this  business,  or  that  in¬ 
dustry  or  service,”  they  say.  Now  that  we’re  rearm¬ 
ing,  these  same  people  think  they  have  a  new  excuse 
for  letting  the  government  “take  things  over.” 

There’s  only  one  name  for  this:  it’s  socialism. 
And  most  Americans  don’t  want  it.  For  socialism 
takes  away  your  rights,  freedoms  and  opportunities, 
not  just  for  a  while  — but  forever. 

Americans  don’t  mind  sacrifices  when  their  lib¬ 
erty  is  at  stake.  For  soldier  and  civilian  alike,  “no 
price  is  too  great  — except  freedom.” 


1  HE  THINGS  you  Write  about  concern  us  all,  soldier. 

You  remind  us  that  liberty  wears  a  high  price 
tag  —  that  some  of  the  things  we  value  most  must 
be  taken  from  us  for  a  while  as  we  arm  against 
aggression. 


You’ve  given  much.  To  a  lesser  degree  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  giving  up  temporarily  some  rights,  free¬ 
doms  and  opportunities.  But  none  of  us  is  giving 
up  the  right  to  get  them  back. 

All  of  us  must  guard  this  right  dearly.  Because 
there  are  people  who  have  been  saying  for  years 
that  the  government  ought  to  own  and  run  things 


To  remind  everyone  of  the  vital  difference  between 
temporary  government  control  in  a  national  emergency 
and  the  permanent  form  of  control  which  is  socialism, 
this  message  is  published  by  a  group  of  America’s  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Companies^. 

it  Company  names  on  request  from  this  magaiine 
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Get  your  copies  by  writing: 

General  Advertising  Dept., 
Newspaper  Printing  Corporation, 
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